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THE HEIRESS OF ARNE. 


CHAPTER I. 
TAKING TEA AT THE GOLDEN GLOBE. 


Ty was a mild autumn evening, and the great red sun was 
slanting his fiery beams on the grey cathedral-towers of St. 
Beetha’s, as his broad dise slowely sank behind the glorious 
woods of Arne. St. Beetha’s stands on the rocky hill-side ; 
all below is pastoral vale or tangled ravine, all above is 
wooded slope and purple wavy moor. The city itself is small, 
quiet—not to say dull—and aristocratic, as a cathedral city 
usually is; its streets are narrow, winding, and steep ; its 
houses are high, and, for the most part, gabled ; its traffic is 
so limited that a stranger gazing up and down the High- 
street on any day but market day would be very likely to 
inquire what had become of all the people. Society in St. 
Beetha’s is carefully divided into three distinct and separate 
classes. First of all, of course, the clerical element in the 
Close, with its relicts of deans and its prebendal old maids ; 
and with this class are mingled by right all the true and 
unimpeachable aristocracy of the neighbourhood. Anybody 
settling down in St. Beetha’s is classed immediately, and just 
as methodically as a naturalist classes by ‘scientific rule the 
new plant or butterfly that has fallen under his observation ; 
even a millionaire arriving in the midst of that proud, ex- 
clusive circle would find himself “nowhere” if he could not 
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prove himself to be “ well-connected,” and if he were not so 
situated as to be able to soar at once above all suspicion 
of having ever, at any remote period, or under any circum- 
stances, defiled his hands by commerce of any kind whatever. 
So much for class number one. 

Next come the tradespeople, in which term everybody who 
buys and sells is sweepingly included. “James and Lewis,” 
the highly respectable drapery firm at the top of the High 
street, who are rich enough to buy up half the dowagers and 
elderly damsels in the Close, were such a bargain practicable, 
are only shopkeepers, and as such, expected to stick to their 
counters, and not give themselves airs because they are able 
to keep a carriage or two, and saddle-horses for the Misses 
James and the Misses Lewis, who have had the impertinence 
to grow up into very fine, well-bred, accomplished young 
women, looking quite as much like ladies as some of the fair, 
well-born daughters of the Close. When Mr. James bought 
Beaconsfield, a charming estate about two miles out of St. 
Beetha’s, class number one drew up its head and prophesied 
a speedy appearance in the Gazette. But Beaconsfield 
flourished, and so did the shop in the High street ; and now 
Mr. Lewis, finding city air interfering with the bloom of his 
young family, has followed his partner’s example, and pur- 
chased “ The Dingle,” another desirable and charming estate, 
situated a mile beyond Beaconstield, at which presumption 
“society "—for of course there can be no such thing as 
society beyond the magic circle of class number one— 
frowned severely upon the upstart draper, and would have 
forsworn his goods had they not been the best, the tastiest, 
and the most reasonable for twenty miles round St. Beetha’s ; 
‘but things being as they are, they are content to patronize 
the shop, and smile in superb disdain when Mrs. James 
drives up to the cathedral in her pretty phaeton and pair ; 
or when, in their summer evening rambles, they encounter 
Mr. Lewis’s little girls cantering on their long-tailed ponies ; 
Of course the Jameses and the Lewises stand first in the 
shopocracy of St. Beetha’s; who stands last I cannot tell 
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you, for the boundary line between class number two and 
class number three is not so beautifully defined as that 
which separates “ society” from the ranks beyond, but only 
just beyond its verge. 

It is quite impossible to say to which class Mrs. Hodges, 
who keeps the toffy shop in Canon lane, actually belongs ; 
whether she is at the very extremest bottom—forgive the 
illogical language, please—of class number two, or at the 
head of class number three, is not, I believe, determined in 
St. Beetha’s to this day. Of the two upper classes, I do not 
know which was and is the sillier, I might almost say the 
wickeder, considering what Christianity enjoins ; for if Mrs. 
Auriol and the Honourable Miss Holdaloft would ignore 
Mrs. James, the draper’s wife, if they were travelling for a 
whole day, or for many days, in the same railway carriage, 
so, also, Mrs. James will look askance upon Mrs. Barker, 
another draper’s wife, whose husband sells cheap de-lanes, 
and vulgar-patterned, ticketed goods, and whose only “ turn- 
out” is a dog-cart with shabby cushions and yellow wheels. 
There is a real ‘‘ society ” and a sham, self-constituted society 
in St. Beetha’s, you perceive. Class number three takes in, 
right willingly, anybody that chooses to belong to it by 
profession ; it commences at, or below, Mrs. Hodges, and 
terminates in the almshouses and in the workhouse, and to 
the credit of classes one and two, I must say they are both 
kind and generous to class number three. 

Such is the fair cathedral city of St. Beetha’s, standing so 
proudly on the slope of the sunny hill, with its grey towers 
and cloisters, its ancient gates, and its old historic associ- 
ations. But just now, it is not with St. Beetha’s proper 
that we have to do. 

The sun was going down, I told you, behind the woods of 
Arne, and Arne was beyond the city precincts by the distance 
of three miles or more, and within a mile of the park, perhaps 
not quite so much, stood an old-fashioned, inconvenient house, 
that nobody, who was “anybody,” ever thought of inhabiting. 


Consequently, it was often to let, for the owner had crotchets, 
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and did not care about letting it to “ the nobodies,” and for 
some months it had been without a tenant, and was falling 
into decay, and it was rumoured that old Blatch would let it 
to any party of undeniable respectability for a nominal con- 
sideration. Towards the close of the summer, the board that 
told people the house was “to let,” was taken down ; brick- 
layers came and built up the dilapidated wall at the back of 
the premises, men were seen on the roof, splashes of white- 
wash appeared on the dirty windows, and finally, one hot 
day in August, a fly, well laden with luggage, drove up to 
Daisy Bank, and set down a lady and gentleman, who went 
up the gravel walk, and entered the house with an air of 
something very like proprietorship. St. Beetha’s and Lower 
Arne understood in a moment that the new tenants of Daisy 
Bank had arrived ; but who were they ? 

The luggage they brought with them was peculiarly non- 
descript ; it was by no means that upper-class luggage which 
consists of strong leather trunks, iron-clamped and _brass- 
nailed, and covered with holland wrappering, daintily bound 
with scarlet. There were one or two respectable boxes 
looking as if they had seen better days, and a huge, heavy 
portmanteau, like a small hearse shorn of its plumes, and all 
the rest was a medley of hamper, and packing-case, and 
dingy carpet-bag, and brown paper parcel. 

The gentleman was thin and tall—Lower Arne rudely 
called him “bony.” He was not handsome, it was averred, 
and he wore a Scotch cap and a plaid, and his clothes fitted 
him very ill. The lady was also thin and tall, and without 
claims to beauty ; but she looked like “somebody,” it was 
asserted, and she had large, solemn, black eyes, and a low, 
deep voice, sweet and rich, that made some people think of 
the cathedral organ. Perhaps this association occurred to 
them because Mr. Blake, the blind cathedral organist, had 
been the chief actor in all transactions between “old Blatch ” 
and the new tenants; it was he who vouched for the 
respectability of the young people, and it was by his agency 
that a char-woman was engaged, and set to clean the house 
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and such few articles of furniture as were let with it. The 
driver of the fly only knew that his fare “come in by the 
3.30 train, and had a sight o’ messy luggage, and the labels 
on it showed as they hailed from the south.” Other in- 
formation he had none, only he thought the gentleman was 
a gentleman, for he paid full fare without a word, and gave 
him sixpence for himself. 

The next day the strangers, arm in arm, walked gravely 
and composedly into St. Beetha’s, where they made many 
purchases, chiefly of household necessaries, all of the very 
plainest description. They evidently were trying to spend 
as little as possible ; but for everything they bought, from a 
dining-table down to a nutmeg-grater, they paid ready 
money. They gave their names to the different tradesmen 
with whom they dealt, as Mr. and Miss Dunkeld. They 
were not married then, “only” brother and sister, as Lower 
Arne slightingly remarked. The charwoman knew nothing 
about them, though, on the strength of having been for two 
days their temporary servant, class number three gave her 
unlimited gossip over the steaming cups and the well-buttered 
muffins, for which St. Beetha’s was deservedly famous. 
Indeed, the only manufactures of the place were ,muifins 
and toffy. 

I think I must take you to tea at Mrs. Hodges’, where 
Mrs. Chuff, the lady in question, passed the Sunday evening 
immediately after the Thursday which introduced Mr, and 
Miss Dunkeld to the notice of all classes in the neighbour- 
hood of Arne. Mrs. Chuff will tell you as much about them 
as I mean to let you know at present, so you must listen to 
her, and her rather unsabbatic conversation ; but then, as 
she said, Sunday was the only day she had to tell all that 
she heard and saw during the week, and so she couldn't 
help herself. Mrs. Hodges’ shop was shut, of course ; at 
least let it be said for St. Beetha’s, it was disgraced by no 
Sunday trading, except it were of the most vulgar and 
surreptitious nature, and the good lady herself, attired in her 
best gown and her best cap, all glorious with majenta 
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ribbons, sat before her best cups. and saucers, impatiently 
waiting the advent of Mrs. Chuff. I am afraid to quote Mrs. 
Hodges’ hasty exclamation, as she impatiently apostrophized 
her visitor on account of her delay, it would look so ungen- 
teel on paper; but as the clock in the corner ticked and 
ticked, and the minute-hand travelled from figure to figure, 
she grew naturally irate, seeing that her tea was quite strong 
enough, and her muffins before the fire approaching a state 
of over-crispness. ‘Look out, Betsy,” she said at length to 
her daughter, “go to the shop door and look up town, and 
see if you can see that stupid Chuff ; it isn’t often the likes 
of she gets the chance of teaing with me, and I shan’t ask 
her again in a hurry, I can tell her, if she isn’t a bit more 
respectful.” 

Happily for Mrs. Hodges’ equanimity, Betsy, a tall girl in 
a erinoline and a pink flounced muslin, and blue ribbons 
streaming at the back of her head, announced that “ Mrs. 
Chuff was coming down town like a steam ingin.” The 
report of her good speed somewhat mollified Mrs. Hodges, 
who muttered something about her having been kept, she 
dare say, by some stupid thing that wanted the first bit of 
news of her before she got to the Golden Globe, in which 
auriferous nomenclature the original toffy-shop in Canon- 
lane rejoiced. 

But presently Mrs. Chuff walked in, with a crimson face 
to match her crimson gown, and, sitting down on the first’ 
chair that came in her way, and fanning herself with an ex- 
aggerated duster, called by courtesy a pocket-handkerchief, 
she began to deplore her fatigue, and her inability to speak 
a single word. 

“‘ Nonsense,” said Mrs, Hodges, amiably. “ Don’t sit there 
in a thorough draft ; come and have a cup of tea, and eat a 
bit of muffin, and you'll talk fast enough before you're five 
minutes older,” which kindly advice Mrs. Chuff immediately 
acted upon. 

Now Mrs. Chuff knew quite well why she was preferred 
to the honour of drinking tea, or “teaing,” as class number 
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three ignorantly called it, with Mrs. Hodges ; and the lady 
of the “ Golden Globe” was quite conscious that her invi- 
tation had been given with a view to unqualified gossip. 
Nevertheless, the third cup was poured out, and Betsy had 
produced another relay of muffins swimming in fresh butter, 
before the conversation as much as glanced in the direction 
of Daisy Bank. But when she had dropped an extra lump 
of sugar into her guest’s tea, and complained that the heat of 
the weather would turn the cream, and remarked that the 
butter was fifteen-pence a pound, Mrs. Hodges thought it 
was high time to think about business. 

“¢ And so you left Daisy Bank last night?” she inquired 
of Mrs. Chuff, who was contemplatively stirring the strong, 
sweet nectar in her cup. 

“Yes,” was the rejoinder, “they've got a servant now, 
such a one as she is, just a scrap of a girl that can’t know 
nothing—a sort o’ pair o’ pattens to keep one out of the 
dirt, that’s all. But what can you expect? They only gives 
her four pounds a year, and no beer.” 

“ Don’t they, now ?” replied Mrs. Hodges, confidentially. 
“Oh, they’re xot gentlefolks, then? Nancy Harris said as 
they was. But how should she know? It takes a person 
of experience to know which is gentlefolks, and which is 
not; but you can tell, Mrs. Chuff, I’ve confidence in your 
judgment—that’s what I have. What do you say about 
them ?” 

“Well, my opinion is, that they is, and they isn’t, Mrs. 
Hodges.” 

After which oracular answer, Mrs. Chuff devoured a piece 
of muffin in solemn silence. 

“JT don’t understand,” replied Mrs. Hodges ; “they must 
be one thing or t’other. J should say they’re nothing to 
brag of, or they wouldn’t be keeping one servant, and she no 
servant at all, as one may say. Why, the Auriols, bless you, 
keep nine or ten at the least, and the Honourable Miss 
Holdaloft has a good round dozen, if she has one at all.” 

Mrs. Chuff sipped her tea with the most provoking 
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reticence, and remarked that she had a pain in her chest ; 
she thought it was the hot weather, and helping move the 
grand piano, that Mr. Dunkeld would have in a room with 
no carpet on the floor. 

“T’ve got a pain in my chest, too,” said Mrs. Hodges, 
sympathetically ; ‘we'll just have a drop o’ brandy in the 
last cup, it'll do us both good. You and me, Mrs. Chuff, 
isn’t as young as we used to be. Betsy, fetch the bottle ; it’s 
in my drawer up-stairs. I don’t have it down in general, 
because the tract lady would be making unpleasant remarks 
if she saw it—she’s been here to-day.” 

And like a wise woman, or rather I should say a sharp 
woman, Mrs. Hodges let the potion do its work before she 
again turned her attention to Daisy Bank and its enigmatical 
inmates. But, in due season, she recommenced the attack. 
“ They'll find a difference between you and a slip of a girl, 
that knows nothing, I’m thinking, Mrs. Chuff.” 

“Perhaps they will : but they're odd folks, Mrs. Hodges ; 
it’s my belief they’re very poor. What do you think, their 
dining-table’s only deal—common deal.” 

“Deal!” said Mrs. Hodges, solemnly, looking complacently 
on her own second-hand mahogany. “You don’t say so, 
Mrs. Chuff!” 

“But I do. They went to Hickman’s and bought a 
great, long, wide deal table ; such a one as Miss Sutton has 
in her school-room for the young ladies to sit at. And when 
they got it home, they put it in what used to be the drawing- 
room in old Mrs. Bateman’s time, and Mr. Dunkeld he sends 
out for some paint, and he goes and paints the legs and the 
sides ever so beautiful, and Miss Dunkeld she goes and 
brings out of one of the boxes she brought with her, a 
crimson cloth, and puts it on top, and laws! it looked ever 
so handsome.” 

“ Well, I never!” replied Mrs. Hodges; “ maybe he’s a 
house painter, or grainer, or something that way.” 

“ You wouldn’t say so if you heard him play on the piano- 
forty!” returned Mrs. Chuff, with energy. “Why, he 
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made the thing speak, like. One moment it was saying 
something sorrowful and heart-breaking, and the next it 
was shouting like the people on election-day, with drums a- 
going, and flags a-waving, and bells a-ringing.” 

“ What was?” said Mrs. Hodges, really perplexed. 

“TJ couldn’t make you understand unless you heard it 
with your own ears; but this one thing is certain, no house 
painter could make such music as Mr. Dunkeld does. Oh, 
and the piano-forty / it’s sucha big one, and sounds out like 
the organ in the cathedral, when it’s playing soft and fine ; 
and the sight of music books—I didn’t think there was so 
many in the whole world.” 

“ Did the music-books come with the luggage?” 

“No; they came yesterday, with a lot more things, by 
rail; some pictures, and a little work table, and some chairs, 
very old-fashioned, covered with a sort of brocaded silk, 
with all the colour gone out of it, and some other things of 
no ’count. The children are coming, they say, on Wednes- 
day.” 

“Laws a mercy! I thought they was Mr. and Miss 
Dunkeld—not married people.” 

“Nor more they be; the children, I fancy, are brothers 
and sisters, by another mother, I should say, for Miss Janet— 
that’s Miss Dunkeld—will never see thirty again, I'm right 
sure ; and as for the master, he may be anything between 
twenty-five and forty. They’ve lost somebody—they’re in 
deep mourning.” 

“T dare say it’s the father or the mother ; but I wonder 
what makes them come here. Tell us a bit more, Mrs. 
Chuff, and may be I’ll*find out. I should like to be the 
first to fathom it, and let it out to Mrs. Auriol’s Jenny. 
Mrs. Auriol likes to hear the news, if it’s nicely wrapped up 
and carried to her.” 

“ Well, I don’t know that I’ve much to tell,” said Mrs, 
Chaff, ingenuously ; “all I know is from making observa- 
tions, you see—listening to scraps of sentences, as they are 
said before me, and putting two and two together. Well, my 
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opinion is as they've seen better days, but now they’re as 
poor as church mice—which is supposed to be the poorest 
animals a-going—and as proud as—as—well, lucifer matches,” 
—Mrs. Chuff naturally connected matches with Lucifer, you 
perceive—* though I don't know why they should be 
counted proud in particular,” she added, in a sort of 
soliloquy. “But they’re an uncommon sort of people, not 
at all like any other families, and half their talk I can’t 
understand anyhow. Miss Dunkeld—she’s awful particular !” 

«An old maid, you know,” said Mrs. Hodges, with an 
uncomplimentary gesture. “Thank Heaven, we're not sich!” 

“J wish I were,” sighed poor Mrs. Chuff, as memories of 
her “master” came fast and thick upon her. “I am not so 
wicked as to wish I were a widow, but I do wish I'd kept as 
I was, and earned my own living—which I earn now, and 
his too, and the lad’s, and gets nothing but hard words and 
blows for my pains. Well, girls is never satisfied till they 
gets a husband for themselves: they'd a deal better get a 
ramping lion, or a boa-constrictor, nine times out of ten. I 
respect Miss Dunkeld for keeping single ; but laws! she’s 
so taken up with her brother, and he with her, that neither 
of them can want any courting, I should think. It’s Adam 
here, and Adam there, every other minute.” 

“Laws! what a name; you don’t mean to say as Mr. 
Dunkeld’s name is Adam ?” 

“That is his name, though, and a very good name too ; 
it must be the best name, I should think, as God thought 
on it first, before any other. But I can’t say it like Miss 
Dunkeld says it, so sweet and soft-like, in a foreign sort of 
way, you know—only she’s English—leastways Scotch. And 
once, when Mr. Dunkeld wanted her to come and hear some 
of his grand music, she says, ‘ Not now, Adam ; I cannot be 
fashed to come.’ I suppose ‘fashed’ meant troubled, but 
it’s a queer word.” 

“Very queer, Mrs. Chuff, and as it isn’t English, maybe 
it’s Scotch. But what might Miss Dunkeld be doing, when 
her brother wanted her ?” 
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“You'll never guess ; she was standing on a chair in the 
pantry, scrubbing down the shelves with soap and hot 
water !” 

“ She’s no lady then !” said Mrs. Hodges, decisively ; “who 
ever heard of a lady serubbing !” 

“Well, it does seem queer; but I hadn’t had time, I’d 
been working like a littl horse to get the whitewash splashes 
off the kitchen floor. And if places be dirty, and a lady 
hasn’t servants to clean ’em, what can a lady do but turn-to 
herself, or else abide the dirt ?” 

* A lady would have servants!” interposed Mrs. Hodges, 
with severe emphasis. “That’s what makes the difference 
between the quality and we.” 

“Well, I don’t say the Dunkelds is real quality, like the 
Auriols and the Claridges and the others as we looks up to, 
as the Catechism bids us; but if you’d been two days and 
a half at Daisy Bank, as I have been, you'd be fain to think 
Miss Dunkeld was some sort of a lady. Her voice is nice, 
and she doesn’t shout, and she moves about ever so quietly, 
and she shuts the doors after her—she don’t slam them ; and 
she puts things down softly, instead of banging them down 
as some do—as I do, I know. I watched her pouring out 
the tea last night, and she did it as daintily as a little bird 
pecks up his seed ; dropping the lumps of sugar quietly 
into the cups, not tossing them in, as if you was chucking 
pebbles into a brook ; and holding the pot and everything 
as nicely as if she had a large party to entertain, and was 
dressed out all in her best. It seemed her way ; and that’s 
the way of ladies, I can tell you, for I’ve seen a many of ’em, 
since I first began charing, and I know when fine manners 
is the real thing and when they aren’t !” 

“But they’re poor,” persisted Mrs. Hodges ; poverty, 
especially among gentlefolks, was a cardinal sin in her eyes ; 
she had a certain respect for well-to-do people, and she 
did not hesitate to say so. “ Well,” she continued, “I 
don’t know that you’ve told me anything of any ’count ; 
I'd give any money, now, to know if Mr. Dunkeld follows 
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any trade; it’s odd his turning his hand to painting. Do 
you think he’s what they call an artist? a scamping lot 
they are!” 

“You mean a man as paints pictures? Well, I should say 
not, for they've only brought three pictures with them ; and 
I should think painting deal boards with a big brush is’ a 
very different thing from painting the fine pictures as people 
hang up in their rooms. And I didn’t see any paints, but 
what common painters use: bless you, Mrs. Hodges, that 
Mr. Dunkeld can turn his hand to anything ; but if I’d the 
ordering of him, he should sit all day at that grand piano- 
forty. Iwonder if it’s got forty of them black and white 
things you put your fingers on. I’m sure when I heard 
him last night, when I was scrubbing the passage, I thought 
I was in heaven.” 

“Did yout” said Mrs. Hodges, with a sniff of disdain. 
Mrs. Chuff was slightly sentimental, and with all her love of 
gossiping, and ferreting other people’s business, was endowed 
with some of the finer perceptions. Mrs. Hodges was a 
woman of business, matter-of-fact in her ideas, not too 
scrupulous when she wished to gain her point, and an excel- 
lent maker of toffy, peppermint-candy, and paradise drops— 
the latter indigenous to St. Beetha’s. 

“T have it!” she cried at length, triumphantly ; “TI see it 
as clear ‘as if it had been shown to me in a book: he’s a 
musie master, that’s what he is!” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” continued Mrs. Chuff. “ You are 
a ’cute woman, Mrs. Hodges.” 

“Trust me. I might have known it the moment you 
alked about pianos. To be sure. Why, it was Mr. Blake 
as took the house, I’ve heard, and since he’s turned quite 
blind, he has given up all his customers.” 

“ Pupils,” corrected Mrs. Chuff; “customers buy toffy 
and paradise ; pupils is taught, and they buys knowledge, 
and the knack of doing a thing.” 

“Yes; he gave up his customers,” pursued Mrs. Hodges, 
pointedly ignoring the emendation ; ‘and depend upon it, 
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this young fellow is come to take them up. Well, I thought 
he was no gentleman.” 

“ But he is, I tell you,” said Mrs. Chuff. “The moment 
he walks into a house, or opens his mouth, you know him 
for a gentleman.” 

“ Music-masters isn’t gentlemen,” returned Mrs. Hodges, 
quite vehemently. She had had another cup of tea, and a 
little more brandy in it. “ Music-masters 7s music-masters, 
and they gets their own living, which gentlemen never does. 
A gentleman is a person who has plenty to live on with- 
out soiling his hands, or stirring a peg, or troubling his 
brains—don’t tell me !” 

“Why the parsons at the Cathedral get their living,” 
returned Mrs. Chuff, indignantly. “I think, now, a man 
may work and be a gentleman through it all. But I must 
be going, for my master may be coming in, and if he don’t 
find me at home he'll be throwing the fire-irons at the 
crockery, or some mischief. Good night.” 

And Mrs. Hodges sat still, complacently stroking her 
apron, and murmuring, “I knew they wasn’t gentlefolks ; 
one servant, at four pounds a year, and finds herself, or goes 
without—don’t tell me !” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE DUNKELDS AT HOME. 


Now for that mild autumn evening (referred to in the first 
chapter), when the sun was reddening the airy pinnacles of 
the grey cathedral, and sinking behind the woods of Arne— 
the evening on which our story may fairly be said to com- 
mence. On the lawn of Daisy Bank, too, the ruddy 
sunbeams were slanting, and one or two last quivering pulses 
of light found their way through the vine leaves and the 
feathery clematis into the large low parlour, where Janet 
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Dunkeld sat busily sewing and giving directions to her little 
maid, who was somewhat awkardly setting the tea-table— 
the identical table which, you may remember, Mrs. Chuff 
told us had had its sides and legs painted by the master of 
the house himself. “ Not that way, Joan, not that way!” 
said the soft, musical voice of Miss Dunkeld, as the young 
parlour-maid proceeded to execute her duties, in somewhat un- 
orthodox fashion, and she laid down her sewing—her “seam,” 
as she used to call her white work—and showed Joan her 
mistake, and instructed her as to the method she wished her 
always to pursue ; and then she returned to her seat by the 
window, and patiently bent her head over her task, while her 
fingers flew swiftly and deftly along the piece of calico she 
was manipulating into some kind of garment. 

The sun sank at last behind the woods, leaving Daisy 
Bank, with its lawn and parlour, in the deepening shadows 
of the autumnal evening ; and then Miss Dunkeld quietly 
folded her work, and placed it in her basket, and stepping 
out on the grass, looked around her as in search of some one. 
Under a large oak tree, through which the breezes were be- 
ginning to murmur somewhat mournfully, sat a young girl, 
quite absorbed in the contents of the volume she held in her 
hand. She was little more than a child in appearance, and 
it was with a child’s careless, easy grace that she half sat, 
half reclined on the turf that swelled into a kind of mound 
beneath the tree—her long golden curls falling like a veil 
around her, her head resting on one little, white, doubled-up 
hand, and her whole attention given to the tale in which she 
was so absorbingly interested. It was several moments be- 
fore Miss Dunkeld perceived the young damsel in her retreat, 
for the oak-tree was at some distance from the house, and 
between it and the lawn in front of the cottage were several 
thick bushes and a handsome drooping wych elm ; but when 
at length her gaze fell upon the reader and her volume, she 
called, ‘Effie! Effie! come in this moment! How can you 
be sitting on the grass at this time, the sun gone down, and the 
dews rising, and nothing on your head? Where is your hat?” 
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Eftie sprang up at once, and pointed among some of the 
lower branches, where a broad-brimmed straw hat, trimmed 
with black ribbons, was waving very conspicuously. With a 
comical look, she replied, “ There, quite out of reach of so 
small a creature as I am.” 

“ How came it up there?” said Miss Dunkeld, striving in 
yain to reach it, by standing on tiptoe. 

“Julian and Maggie tossed it up. Rose told them not, 
but they would, and I did not care.” 

“But you should care, Effie ; you must care about your 
things now, if you mean to be respectable. You will not 
like to wear a shabby hat ; but that will be your only alterna- 
tive if you spoil it—you cannot have another for months to 
come.” 

“T can wear my bonnet,” said Effie, confidently. 

“No; your bonnet must be kept for Sundays and particu- 
lar occasions. You are too old to go to church in a hat.” 

* Sister,” said Effie, appealingly, “I wish you and Adam 
would let me stay a child: you are always reminding me 
that I am growing up. Why, I am not sixteen yet!” 

“ You will be sixteen in three months, Effie; it is quite 
time you began to feel womanly : you cannot remain a child 
always, and now there is every reason why you should try to 
consider your place in the world, and the responsibilities 
thereby accruing.” 

“ Now, sister, don’t!” and the pretty creature wound her 
"arm round Janet's waist. “Please don’t talk about respon- 
sibilities—I don’t like them.” 

“My child, I cannot help that ; they will come to you, 
whether you like it or not. God wills it so,” said Miss 
Dunkeld, gravely, but not severely. “But I did not come 
out to lecture you ; you need not look so piteously. Go and 
fetch the rake, that I may bend down that bough—your hat 
must not remain there all night. Where are the others?” 

“Julian and Maggie are gone on to the common; Rose 
must be in the house. Do you know, Janet, she says she 
is going to teach herself German.” 
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“Rose isa good child. I wish you would teach yourself 
something, or let yourself be taught, Effie. But run now 
for the rake—it is getting quite dusk. I wish Adam would 
come in, and it is too late for those children to be out.” 

Ten minutes afterwards Miss Dunkeld and Effie were in 
the parlour. It used to be called the drawing-room in the 
time of former tenants, but the Dunkelds used it as drawing, 
dining, breakfast-room, and study, and Janet preferred the 
word “parlour,” as less pretentious and more consistent, 
when applied to the general living room of a family. The 
room that had been the dining-room was carpetless and cur- 
tainless, and it contained only a few common chairs, a large 
old Canterbury, two music stools, and grand pianoforte. 

Miss Dunkeld took up some coarse knitting—there was 
still light enough to discern one stitch from another ; Effie 
lay back in a basket chair, and wished candles might be 
brought in—she wanted to finish her book. 

“You have not practised to-day,” was her sister’s reply to 
the wish that implied a request for an immediate order for 
lights. 

“No, I forgot all about my music ; but I cannot see now, 
it is nearly dark.” 

“You could see to practise your scales, and those finger 
exercises Adam is so particular about. Come, Effie, get up ; 
I cannot have you waste your time in this fashion. Go to 
the piano at once ; you may have a quarter of an hour, if 
you begin immediately. O dear! where can those children 
be? Really it is very tiresome of Julian. I shall be very 
angry with him when he comes in.” . 

“No, no, sister, you will not,” murmured Effie to herself, 
as she hegan to play Kalkbrenner’s Scales very vigorously. 
Effie knew that Janet’s threatened scoldings generally 
evaporated in a few mild words of counsel and advice; and 
besides, no one ever did, could, or would scold handsome, 
bold, merry-hearted Julian Dunkeld. In a few moments 
there were voices without, and in rushed the said Julian, 
dragging after him a girl of fourteen, who, flushed and 
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angry, was vainly trying to extricate herself from his 
grasp. 

“What, all in darkness!” he cried. Maggie, don’t 
struggle so; you shall show yourself. Effie, do leave off that 
scramble up and down the key-board ; and sister, do ring for 
candles, I’ve something to show you.” 

“Let me go—let me go!” sobbed Maggie. But she 
struggled fruitlessly, her captor held her so firmly by hand 
and by waist. 

“What is the matter?” asked Janet, ringing the bell as 
she spoke. “Julian, why are you teasing Maggie, and 
putting her in a passion? Have you been in any mischief ?” 

“T ouess Maggie has,” replied the boy, with a merry laugh. 
“You will see when this Cimmerian gloom is dispelled, 
How can you be such bats and owls as to like sitting in the 
dark ?” 

At that moment Joan came in, with the much-desired 
candles, and disclosed poor Maggie, a perfect spectacle of 
misery and sullen wrath. Her dress was torn and wet, her 
feet covered with mud, and even her hat and her face 
splashed and sprinkled with some black and by no means 
odoriferous compound. Effie looked in amazement; Janet 
was surprised too, but she was one of those whose lightest 
emotions came but rarely to the surface, and she made no 
exclamation of astonishment, as Julian had expected. She 
quietly surveyed the forlorn figure before her, and then said, 
without the slightest asperity of tone, and yet with a certain 
gravity that implied reproof, “Julian, I see nothing to 
laugh at: do not make yourself so childish. Maggie has 
met with an accident ; she must change her things. Come 
up-stairs with me, child ; I will attend to you myself.” 

And Janet and Maggie departed, and Effie and Julian 
were left alone together. The latter threw himself on the 
hard horsehair sofa, and fairly rolled about in convulsions of 
uncontrollable laughter. 

“ What is it?” cried Effie, twirling herself round on the 
music-stool. “How stupid you are, and how tiresome ; 
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you do nothing but laugh. What has Maggie been 
doing ?” 

“ Taking a mud bath. Oh, Effie, if you had but seen her, 
when I half dragged, half-fished her out of the slough, you 
would have killed yourself with laughing. She was all 
black, fetid mud from head to foot; and she was so 
frightened and so angry—quite a little fury! I thought 
she would have beaten me while I was trying to clean her 
with butter-burr leaves.” 

“T do not wonder, if you laughed at her all the time. I 
never knew any one who had such an aggravating, exas- 
perating laugh. But how did it happen ?” 

“Why, I persuaded Maggie to go down with me to 
Ripley's Hollow; I thought the hill-side must be a famous 
place for blackberries, and Janet said she would stew us as 
many as we could gather, and let us have cream to them ; 
and while I was filling my pocket-hankerchief, Miss Maggie 
took it into her head that she saw mushrooms on the other 
side of that quagmire that lies in the bottom of the hollow. 
I told her they were no mushrooms, and charged her not 
to go; but she set me at defiance and said she would, and of 
course I wasn’t going to have a shindy with her, so I e’en 
gave her a caution and left her to follow her own sweet will. 
Now, you know there is a little bit of a brook that forces 
its way right through that bog in the bottom, and where it 
is at the widest—two feet or so—there are stepping stones 
across ; some of them are nearly buried, the ground is so 
treacherous ; and over them our Maggie Lauder took her 
way. She got across safely enough, and found her mush- 
rooms were puff-balls, or fungi of some sort; but un- 
fortunately she spied some late cotton-grass, and after that 
she flew, while I shouted at her to come back, unless she 
wanted to be swallowed up alive, But I might as well have 
shouted to Hartup Fell to go over the valley to Singleside : 
she rushed on, and was just stretching out her hand to 
gather the grass, when slip she went, and down she came 
with a flounder. She scrambled up, only to come down 
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again before she was fairly upright, and there she was stuck 
in the bog, getting deeper and deeper into the mud every 
minute. Of course I had to be off to the rescue, and at last, 
at the imminent risk of sharing her unlucky fate, I got her 
on dry land again. I couldn’t help it, Effie, she was such 
a guy; I roared with laughing, and that seemed to make 
her ever so angry ; she flew into the most awful passion, and 
T really was afraid she would begin to kick and bite, as she 
did when. she was a little girl, What a little Tartar she 
used to be!” 

“Sister and brother say it is very wrong of you to provoke 
her; you are too fond of setting her off in tantrums, and 
she is always so sorry when she comes to herself.” 

““Well, perhaps I had better leave her alone; but it is 
such fun to watch her while the storm is rising. Where’s 
Adam ?” 

“ Not come in yet from St. Beetha’s. Do you not think 
you had better go and change those muddy shoes? You 
have been nearly ancle-deep yourself, I see.” 

A few minutes more and Maggie returned with a clean 
face and dry clothes ; and another girl, really rather younger, 
but looking some months older than Effie, joined the party, 
and tea was taken forthwith, as Janet said it would not do 
to wait any longer for Adam—something or other must 
have detained him unexpectedly: and while they are sitting 
round the table, busily discussing the evening meal, let me 
tell you a little more about these young people. At the 
head of the table, of course, sat Miss Dunkeld, pale, serious, 
but cheerful. Lower Arne had charged her with want of 
beauty, and certainly her features were harsh, her complexion 
colourless, and her once rich raven hair thickly streaked 
with grey ; but her eyes were wonderful—large, soft, and 
mournful, and filled sometimes with a strange, deep, lustrous 
light, that told of the silent working of some hidden inner 
tide of emotion, that never or very seldom revealed its 
current to mortal gaze. She looked older than she really 
was : in reality, her years did not exceed thirty-three. They 
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might have been forty-three when her gravest, quietest 
moods were upon her. Altogether her face was one that 
you could never forget ; and looking into the depths of her 
dark, almost solemn eyes, and noting the saddened aspect 
that yet spoke of patience and calmness, and perhaps content, 
you could not fail to discern that she was a woman of no 
ordinary mind and of no ordinary experience. Her way had 
not led her always by still waters and through pleasant 
pastures. Clearly, Janet Dunkeld had a life history that 
she could unfold, if it pleased her so to do, which probably 
never would be the case, for reserve was one of her strongest 
characteristics ; and of herself she never willingly spoke, 
even to her brother Adam. As far as she herself was 
concerned, she had no belief in the idea that sorrow, 
especially a sorrow that cannot be cured, loses any of its 
bitterness and pain by being poured forth in another's 
hearing. 

The Dunkelds were a Scotch family of good repute, and of 
insignificant income—the Dunkelds of Castle-Auchness. 
Janet’s father, Adam Dunkeld—they were all Adams, the 
elder sons—had lost his first wife when his eldest son and 
daughter were yet young children, and had come with them 
to the south, hoping by mercantile pursuits to retrieve the 
family fortunes, which had been gradually declining for 
several generations. Business, however, was not the forte 
of the Dunkelds, and the present head of the family showed 
rather less than an average capacity for the intricacies and 
complicities which render the commerce of the present day 
more of a science than a trade. Speculations signally failed, 
and year by year his hopes that had been so buoyant at the 
outset, waned and decayed, till at length he withdrew from 
the contest, resolving to wind up his affairs and live on 
what remained to him of his original income. In the 
meantime, however, he had married again, a young English 
lady, the widow of an officer, living upon her pension, and 
upon a small annuity purchased for her by the relatives of 
her husband, who took this mode of providing for her, 
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because they wished her well off their hands and established 
on her own resources, without any reference to their further 
aid or countenance. She became Mrs. Dunkeld, and in due 
time, the mother of four children, Euphemia, commonly 
called “ Effie,” Julian, Margaret, familiarly “ Maggie,” and 
Alick, who had died in early childhood. When the 
latter was quite a babe, another child was added to the 
family cirele—little Rose Hastings; the orphaned, dower- 
less daughter of a younger brother of Captain Hastings, Mrs. 
Dunkeld’s first husband. 
_ When Mr. Dunkeld set himself to wind up his affairs, he 
found that nothing was left at all worth winding up. A 
small property belonging to his first wife, to devolve upon 
his death to Adam and Janet, and the income of his second 
wife, was all that remained to him of what had once been a 
handsome property. He became an altered man, gloomy 
and almost morose; his health failed, his spirits drooped, 
and in less than a year he was buried in Kensal-green 
cemetery, greatly to the sorrow of his eldest son and 
daughter, who longed to lay him by the side of their 
mother, among their own ancestral dead at Auchness. But 
the expense had to be thought of, and, after much con- 
sideration, it was agreed by the young people to yield the 
point to Mrs. Dunkeld, who earnestly desired her husband’s 
remains to be deposited in English soil, so that she might 
visit his grave at will, and in the course of time, find by 
his side her own last resting-place. Another year, and they 
who had been united in life were no longer severed: the 
gentle Lucy Dunkeld shared her husband’s tomb, and Adam 
and Janet were left sole guardians and protectors of the 
younger children. They stayed on at Kensington for a 
while, and then took up their abode in a small country 
town in one of the southern counties ; and there they might 
have remained to this day, had not a singular chance 
removed them to the cathedral city of St. Beetha’s. 
Adam Dunkeld was a music master; Mrs. Hodges had 
guessed rightly in that respect. He, like his father, had no 
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business talents, and so disastrous had been every specu- 
lation of the Dunkelds, that he almost entertained the idea 
of some fate hanging over the family, which prevented their 
success in commercial enterprize ; at any rate, he would not 
enter upon the same course. He loved music with all his 
soul ; it had been his master passion from his infancy, and 
even before his father’s death he had received a salary as 
organist to a small church in the neighbourhood, and had 
given lessons privately to the children of some particular 
friends. Afterwards, he resolved to make music his pro- 
fession, and he had carried out his resolution for some time 
in the little town of Crediston-Cary, till, through a friend, 
he heard that the cathedral organist of St. Bectha’s was 
about to resign his pupils, and was willing to give up his 
connection, not to the highest bidder, but to the person 
whom he judged most worthy to succeed him. 

The whole family were longing for a more northern home; 
the soft, enervating climate of Crediston-Cary did not suit 
the health of either Janet or Adam, and the younger brother 
and the girls found the place dull, and with all the restless- 
ness of youth, were rejoiced at the prospect of a change, 

Mr. Blake was in London, seeking advice from the most 
eminent oculist of the day, and Adam Dunkeld went up to 
town, saw and conversed with the blind organist, and gave 
such satisfactory evidence of his qualifications for the post 
he designed to fill, that before they parted, all necessary 
arrangements had been made, and the Dunkelds were to be 
at St. Beetha’s, and Adam properly inducted, within a space 
of six weeks. 

Suddenly, as they were still drinking tea, and cutting and 
demolishing slices of bread and butter, Julian cried out, 
“Oh, I forgot! we heard news this morning.” 

“News,” said Janet, looking up. ‘Oh, you mean St. 
Beetha’s news?” 

“Or Arne news : the people, or rather the person that the 
park belongs to, is coming to live there. They are busy 
already at the Hall, and I saw the gardener and a whole staff 
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of underlings at work yesterday. Miss de Torre comes next 
week.” 

“Who is Miss de Torre ?” 

“The heiress of Arne, to be sure; the grand lady to whom 
belongs nearly all the village, and all the lands thereabouts, 
and the woods, and the fishing, and the shooting, and the 
moors, up as far as Appleton Thorpe. She must be a fine, 
rich dame.” 

“Who told you this piece of news, Julian ¢” 

“ Mr. Blake, or rather Lilla Blake ; she was bringing her 
father from the morning service, and I met them, and chatted 
a bit, and then she told me about Miss de Torre coming to 
Arne: she seemed very glad.” 

“Tt will make a great deal of difference, the park 
being inhabited ; I hope Miss de Torre is an estimable 
person. Did you hear whether she is young, or middle- 
aged ?” 

“T heard nothing about her. No one knows anything 
about her, I believe, she has been living abroad all her life ; 
but I fancy she is quite an elderly person.” 

“So do I. When my mother was at Dresden, years ago, 
she met a Miss de Torre, whom she rather liked, and for a 
short time after her return to Scotland they corresponded ; 
it would be curious should this lady turn out to be the 
identical person.” 

The evening passed on quictly, as usual ; Julian copied 
music for his brother, Rose and Maggie practised, the one on 
the grand pianoforte in the music room, the other in the 
parlour. Effie finished her book, declared she was too sleepy 
to exist anywhere but in bed, and with a yawn wished them 
all “‘Good-night,” and disappeared. In a little more than 
half-an-hour the others had followed her example, and Janet 
was left alone, still sewing diligently and painstakingly, as 
if that were her sole mission in the world. Finally she 
dispatched her young servant to repose, stirred up the fire, 
brought the kettle into the parlour, and again sat down to 
wait, with some anxiety, the arrival of her brother. At 
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length, about, half-past ten, she heard his well-known step 
on the gravel without, and hastened to let him in. 

“Pretty hours to be keeping!” she said, almost archly. 
“T thought you were to be at home by seven o'clock. We 
waited tea for you ever so long.” 

“Did you? Iam sorry, dear, I could not come sooner ; 
are the children gone to bed?” 

“Yes, and Joan also: there is no one up but myself. 
Shall I get you some tea?” 

“No, thank you. Ihave had a magnificent tea; I want 
nothing more to-night, except a quiet talk with you. 1 
have good news for you, Jeanie.” 

“More pupils?” 

“Exactly. You know I went as usual this afternoon to 
give the little Auriols their lesson, and Mrs. Auriol told me 
that a friend of hers, out at Abbot's Bury, wished her two 
daughters to take lessons in music amd singing ; and, as 1 
was already on the way, as it were, I went to call upon the 
lady, instead of coming home to tea. She is a very nice 
woman, this Mrs. Hornby—kind, clever, and affable ; she 
insisted on my joining them at tea, and we had a nice chat 
about Perthshire. She knows it quite well, and she loves 
Scotch songs above all others. The result was a regular en- 
gagement, and the two young ladies take their first lesson on 
Thursday morning.” 

“Tam so glad ; I am certain you will succeed in time.” 

“ How are the children? What have they been doing all 
day?” 

“They are all quite well. Julian studied all the morning, 
and roamed about all the afternoon and evening ; the girls 
read with me as usual, and did their customary task of 
sewing ; Effie has been reading, and Rose studying music ; 
Maggie went a walk with Julian.” 

“ All very well for the present ; but the future of these 
children, especially Julian’s future, weighs very heavily on 
my mind. It is time to come to some decision about him, 
How old is he?” 
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“ Not fifteen till Christmas ; you know he is just a year 
younger than Effie. What an idle little puss she is, Adam! 
I cannot make her practise ; she has scarcely touched the 
piano to-day. What strange spirits all these children have ! 
Only fifteen months since their mother’s death, and the 
breaking up of their early home, and here they all are, as bright, 
and joyous, and as full of glee, as if they had never wept over 
those graves at Kensal-green, or learned, to their dismay, 
that their mother’s entire income died with her. And they 
are so thoughtless! Rose is the only one that thinks about 
her future. She has been talking to me very seriously this 
afternoon.” 

“ What has she been saying? I hope the poor child does 
not feel her position at all painful ; she is, in all but the 
bare fact, our dear sister—quite as much so as Effie and 
Maggie.” 

“She feels very rightly on the matter. She thinks she 
ought to get her own living, and she says she will do it. 
She is studying very hard, that she may take a situation as 
governess.” 

Adam groaned. “It must not be, Janet; I will not 
permit it. Rose is just as welcome, and as much in her 
lawful home, as the other two girls. Julian ought to be 
doing something speedily. Boys must turn out sooner or 
later ; but the girls—” 

“Adam, Rose is quite right; and not only she, but the other 
two ought to exert themselves, If anything happened to 
you, what would become of them? The little income we 
inherit from our mother would be as utterly insufficient for 
us all as it is now. Adam, these children ought to be 
trained to self-dependence. It is no kindness on our part to 
keep them in ignorance of their true position. If both you 
and I died, our little money would go back to the Anstruthers , 
and Julian and these girls would be penniless, and without 
a friend in the world. Besides, Adam, it is honourable to 
work ; you think so in your own case.” 

“ Laborare est orare,” muttered Adam, thoughtfully. 
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“That means, ‘To labour is to pray,’ does it not ?” 

“ Yes, literally ; but it is commonly translated, ‘ Labour 
is worship.’” 

“ And is it?” 

“Indeed I cannot say ; I should think it depended upon 
the kind of labour, and on the spirit in which one laboured. 
My labour may turn to a kind of worship ; but what worship 
ean there be in serving in a shop, or writing at a desk, or 
shovelling sovereigns on a bank counter all day? But you 
know, Janet, I never did profess to understand religious 
questions.” 

“May not this be it?—‘ And whatever ye do, do it 
heartily, as unto the Lord.’ “The labour that is done in God’s 
name must be worship—no other.” 

“Certainly not ; and one cannot do common things, and 
transact ordinary business, in God’s name.” 

“Tam not so sure of that, Adam ; I begin to think one 
may do everything but sin in God’s name. Ah! I wish I 
understood it all. Why is this world so weary? Why are 
the lives of many all cloud, and shadow, and storm? Why 
is there so much sorrow and anxiety in the earth ?” 

“The question, Janet, I have asked myself a hundred 
times. Well, life is but a dreary affair at the best ; but we 
will talk no more about it now. Iam tired, and so are you; 
let us go to bed.” 

They were parting on the landing, when Adam said, “I 
heard to-day, both from Mrs. Auriol and from Mrs. Hornby, 
that Miss de Torre is coming to reside at Arne Park.” 

“Yes,” said Janet ; “I, too, heard of her coming ; Julian 
told me.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
HELEN DE TORRE. 


Aw afternoon or two later than that which saw Maggie 
Dunkeld come to grief in the treacherous swamps of Ripley's 
Hollow, sat a young lady, in whom Maggie was speedily to 
be very much interested. In an upper room of a hand- 
somely furnished house in Brook-street, she was bending 
over her note case, writing away very vigorously, now paus- 
ing a moment, as if in deep meditation, and now dashing 
across the paper, as if she had plenty to say, and knew very 
well how to say it. She was about nineteen years of age, 
tall and slender, of a peculiar style of beauty, with raven 
black hair, and voilet-blue eyes, regular features, and a rosy 
mouth that was half sweet, half saucy, and seemed to indicate 
no small amount of wilfulness and determination on the 
part of its owner ; yet the face was a good face ; there was 
strength as well as naughtiness in those firm-set crimson 
lips ; there was an expression in the clear-blue eyes sig- 
nificant of more than the hasty tempers that might flash out 
of their azure depths, significant of truth, and innocent 
mischief, and womanly tenderness of heart. The brow was 
low and broad, and beautifully ingenuous, and a_ perfect 
study for a phrenologist ; while the long black hair, that 
must have fallen far below the waist when let loose, was 
braided and coiled in artistic profusion, round and round a 
splendidly formed head, set with a charming little dignity 
of its own, on a white, slender throat, and a pair of droop- 
ing shoulders. 

The young lady, I told you, was scribbling away, as fast 
as her very pretty fingers would go; in truth, she was 
writing up her journal, and perhaps, if you were to read what 
she wrote that evening, you would be better able to form 
some estimate of her character, and of the circumstances by 
which she was surrounded, than if I were in this place to 
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detail her history, her fortunes, and her characteristics at 
considerable length. This, then, was what she inscribed on 
the pages of her well-beloved diary :—“ Saturday evening, 
August 31st. So I am in my own country at last, and in 
London, too, which seems to me the very dirtiest, busiest, 
stupidest, ugliest, and the most unpicturesquest—oh, dear! 
that’s a double superlative, and sounds shockingly ; never 
mind, here it goes again ; why should I not write just what 
I choose in this book !—the most unpicturesquest city in all 
Christendom! I know so little about heathendom. If I 
were good, which I am not at all, I would be a missionary ; 
it would be so exciting to convert lots of people, and to be 
always afraid of being caught and served up in a raised pie 
at a fashionable luncheon ; it might not be agreeable, but 
then there would be something very piquant in the constant 
excitment. Oh, dear, if I could only put a little pepper and 
salt—I wouldn’t mind capsicums—into my mind’s daily 
diet ! What a hum-drum place this Brook-street is ! And that 
Grosvenor square yonder, how horribly dull and respect- 
able! What trees! poor things, I could cry over then—and 
what a sky! Now, I wonder what St. Beetha’s is like. 
Very good society there, says my inestimable chaperone. 
Ah, my dear old Challoner, I’ve a notion that I shall find 
your “very good society” insufferably stupid. I wish I 
had something to do; I wish I were poor. Oh, how charm- 
ing it would be to live in a cottage all over roses and 
honeysuckle and passion-flowers, and have bees and a pea- 
cock, and grow one’s own vegetables, and to make butter 
and loaves, and feed calves, and wear lilac-print dresses aud 
a sun-bonnet ! I must have a greenhouse, though ; one can- 
not live without a greenhouse in this horrid climate, that 
won't grow a decent bunch of grapes out of doors. Oh, and 
a piano! I could not exist without a piano. I wonder if 
the poor ever have pianos ; I should think they have ; one 
can buy a very good one now for thirty or forty guineas, 
quite good enough for a thatched cottage. Yes, it would be 
so pleasant to be poor; one would always have something 
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to do that must be done, and I should not fret myself into 
an atrophy, like a golden eagle in a narrow cage. What 
shall I do to-night? Oh, I remember, those English girls 
at Lichtenstein were talking about the Polytechnic; I 
declare ll make dear old Chally take me. Of course she 
will hesitate and remonstrate, etc., etc., en regle ; but I can 
make Chally do as I like. Of course, I am not to be 
treated like a baby; I am almost nineteen, and the Bible 
doesn’t say anything about obeying one’s chaperone. Oh, if 
I had but my own mamma, my own sweet, lovely, darling 
mamma, that I never saw! There, it is striking five ; I 
will go down and begin the siege.” 

And the fair young scribe shut up her book, clasped it, 
and locked it with a golden key, set with brilliants, that 
hung from her chatelaine ; and lifting up “from his rug a 
young Pomeranian dog, she kissed his nose, and told him 
to be a very good doggie, and he should have the breast of a 
chicken and some melted butter for his dinner. And with 
Blanco in her arms, she took her way down to the drawing- 
room, where Mrs. Challoner sat placidly at her work. 

Mrs. Challoner was a lady of a certain age, the widow of 
a gallant officer some years since deceased. Her fair com- 
plexion and soft light hair gave her a comparatively youth- 
ful appearance, but her dress, rich and plain, and carefully 
arranged in all its details, was that of an elderly lady 
accustomed to move in the upper circles of society. She 
had a mild, gentle face, rather grave and impassive in its 
still delicate outlines, and an air of perfect propriety. Mrs. 
Challoner would sooner have suffered direst pains and 
penalties than have diverged a hair’s-breadth, either on the 
right hand or on the left, from the groove of convention- 
alities in which she had pursued an irreproachable course 
from her youth upwards. I need not tell you that such 
contrarieties of character as were inherent in the excellent 
chaperone and in her youthful charge, were extremely liable 
to clash, and give rise to endless dissertations and inter- 
minable controversies, in which the younger lady, though 
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she failed to convince her friend, invariably came off the 
conqueror, 

‘* My dear, you are not dressed,” said Mrs. Challoner. 

“No, I was too lazy ; and, besides, I am going out; and 
I suppose it will not do to go en grande toilette where I 
mean to go.” 

“My dear, if you would but pay a little more attention 
to the construction of your sentences. Two ‘goes’ and a 
‘going’ in one breath! As you complain of want of employ- 
ment, suppose you were to do a few of Parker’s Composition 
Exercises, just for recreation.” 

The young lady calmly ignored this well-meant proposal, 
and said, “You do not ask me, Chally, where I am going.” 

“T did not know we were going anywhere this evening, 
my love ; but if you would like to take a drive, IT am at 
your service. I will tell them to hasten dinner—we cannot 
go far though, the evenings now close in so rapidly.” 

“Yes! and this wretched England is so chilly after sun- 
set; but I only want to go into Regent-street—to the 
Polytechnic.” 

“Tmpossible, my dear! it is Saturday night ; there will 
be a mob. Besides, no ladies of condition, especially in 
your rank of life, attend the evening entertainments. If 
you had told me earlier, I would have sought about for some 
other amusement for you. It is most unfortunate, for of 
course everybody is out of town, and the principal theatres 
are closed, and I am not sure about the opera ; besides, we 
could not go anywhere without a gentleman.” 

“T do not want to go to the theatre or to the opera, but 
to the Polytechnic, Chally ; and we can go there very well 
without a cavalier—and I mean to go!” 

“Oh dear!” sighed poor Mrs. Challoner, “what will Lord 
Dinorden say? My dear, it is an impossibility, an imprac- 
ticability, an unheard-of thing—really you must excuse me, 
I cannot take you, and you cannot go. Dear me! what 
make you think of such a wild proceeding ?” 

“Those Champington girls we met at Lichtenstein were 
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talking about the Polytechnic. You can go down in a 
diving-bell, and hear a yentriloquist, and a lecture on 
science, and see all sorts of wonderful things. And all for a 
shilling !” 

“My dear, do you know you are talking like a country- 
bred Miss, come up to town to see the sights ?” 

“J am come to town, and I mean to see the sights, What 
is there to prevent me doing as I like?” 

“My dear, you must remember who you are.” 

“T never forget that. Iam Helen de Torre, unluckily. I 
wish I were anything else—a farmer's daughter, or a little 
shopkeeper’s wife.” 

“T never heard a young lady of your age and in your 
position converse so foolishly ; indeed, it is very wicked to 
repine at the circumstances of your lot. Providence has 
been very kind to you.” 

“TY do not think Providence has been at all kind to me. 
Inever knew my own papa and mamma. I have been wanting 
something to do, something to satisfy my mind, ever since I 
was twelve years old, and nothing comes. If life is a dream, 
it is a very stupid one. However, I will be happy, if I can, 
when I get to Arne. I mean to do exactly as I like; sol 
give you fair notice, Chally.” 

“Very well, my dear; but the question at the present is 
about the Polytechnic ; of course you will abandon the idea. 
Why, there will not be a single person there of your own 
standing.” 

“ The very reason why I wish to go. I am sick and tired 
of people of my own standing. I want to know how people 
of other classes live. If they are respectable, they are quite 
as good as I. And then you say everybody is out of town, 
though it did not look like it yesterday at London-bridge, 
nor in that absurd place they call the Poultry, when we 
stuck fast opposite a tobacconist’s shop for an hour and a 
half.” 

“ For ten minutes, my dear, exactly, by my watch.” 

“ Oh, I dare say your watch stopped. But pray do not make 
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irrelevant remarks ; I wished to say that everybody that is 
anybody being out of town, it cannot matter about my going 
among the nobodies; they will take me for nobody like 
themselves ; so I mean to go, Chally. I will wear Tina’s 
shawl and bonnet if you like, and pass for your maid; or 
better still, I will wear your most elderly poke, and take 
Tina for my escort, and you can stay serenely at home and 
enjoy the third volume of your novel.” 

“Tf you go I go with you, of course, Helen ; but remem- 
ber I accompany you under protest. I only hope Lord 
Dinorden will never hear anything about it.” 

“T do not care; I am not to be kept in subjection by 
Lord Dinorden any longer, Chally. But since there is such 
a lack of patricians just now in London, there is little fear of 
my meeting anyone who will be likely to tell tales. My 
Lord Dinorden is too grand and exclusive to associate with 
“nobodies” ; besides, I mean for the future to act without 
reference to his lordship, that is, in all minor matters, such 
as going where I like, and knowing whom I care to know ; 
I would not buy an estate, nor invest ten thousand pounds 
in a Patagonian Grand Trunk Railway, without consulting 
him.” 

“You could not, my dear; Lord Dinorden has absolute 
control over your property, while you are under age.” 

“Oh, dear, Chally, you are so horribly literal ; you take 
everyone so provokingly au pied de lettre. Come here, my 
darling Blanco ; don’t you think your liege lady and sovereign 
mistress is a very miserable young woman? She can’t go to 
the Polytechnic, and she can’t go and look in the shop 
windows in Regent street, she can’t do this, and she can’t do 
that, just because she is Miss de Torre, of Arne Park. 
Never mind, Blanco, there’s a good time coming; we are 
going to have our own way presently, in spite of all the 
Lord Dinordens, and all the dear, good, tiresomely proper 
Challies in the world. Life seems a strange sort of thing, 
Blanco; and it doesn’t seem quite nice to live in the world 
like a butterfly, or a cabbage—indeed I am not so useful as 
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a cabbage; a butterfly, sipping honeydew from flower to 
flower, and dying at last of ennai, is my proper symbol. But 
for the present, my pretty doggie, we'll fling dull care away 
and enjoy ourselves, if we can; to-night we'll go to the 
Polytechnic, and rub shoulders with “the mob,” and pay 
our shilling like Britons ; and to-morrow night we, at least 
I, will go and hear Mr, Spurgeon preach ; and on Monday—” 

“My dear,” interposed Mrs. Challoner, “you cannot 
surely mean what you say. You are talking no end of 
nonsense on purpose to tease me, as you often do; but 
going to hear Mr. Spurgeon! you cannot be so lost to all 
sense of propriety.” 

“Oh, I thought he was a minister ; I thought he preached 
in a church, or something like one, and had vast congre- 
gations, and made people good. And I thought, perhaps, he 
might make me good, for I believe I am nearly as bad as I 
can be.” 

“Oh dear, Helen, what dreadful things you say! I am so 
thankful no one hears you.” 

“Oh, I do not mean that I ever steal, or want to kill 
anybody or anything but Time. I never tell wilful stories, 
or drink too much wine ; but for all that I have not a bit of 
goodness in me, and I have read in the papers how this Mr. 
Spurgeon converts people every time he preaches; now 
perhaps he may convert me, though I haven’t the remotest 
idea what ‘conversion’ is. It is something very good, 
though, being made a Christian of, isn’t it, Chally ?” 

“* Well, my dear, those are sacred subjects, and not to be 
lightly discussed. "We send out missionaries to convert the 
heathen, you know ; but you are a Christian.” 

Am 1?” 

* Certainly ; you were baptized, and so made a member of 
God’s church. Did you never learn your Catechism?” 

“Yes, once; but I have forgotten it. Dear me, I had 
godfathers and godmothers, I suppose, and they promised 
that I should be as good as good could be; why did they 
not keep their promise?” 
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“T am afraid, my dear, they have not done their duty by 
you, or you would be more alive to your privileges as a 
member of the Christian Church. Have you ever been 
confirmed ?” 

“No; I thought only Catholics were confirmed.” 

“There is a similar rite in the Church of England, in 
which you ought to have participated ; but it is not too late ; 
the clergy of St. Beetha’s will, I am sure, be very happy to 
give you all needful instruction.” 

“And in the mean time, Chally, I can go and hear Mr. 
Spurgeon ; as for its being infra dig, that is nonsense, for I 
heard of the Duchess of Sutherland being there the other 
day.” 

* Ah, my dear, but you are not her Grace ; a duchess can 
take any part she pleases without misconstruction, and 
without fear of outraging public opinion.” 

* Dear me, Blanco, what an unfortunate person I am. 
Too grand to go to the Polytechnic when I want to amuse 
myself and to improve my mind, but not grand enough to 
go to Mr. Spurgeon’s church, when I want to be made into a 
Christian ; for a Christian Iam not, though my godfathers 
and godmothers did promise and yvow—I forget how many 
things—in my name. Chally, you might talk for a year, 
and all the clergymen of St. Beetha’s might exhort me in 
solemn conclave, and the Archbishop of Canterbury might 
preach mea sermon all to myself, and the Dean of St. Paul’s 
might say the Thirty-nine Articles over and over till he 
sank from exhaustion, and yet I should never believe that 
being sprinkled with water or dipped in water made one a 
Christian. Dear me, the very idea is absurd—how can water 
on one’s flesh purify one’s soul? Now I reason in this way : 
Christians are the happy people and the good people, but 
they are not very plentiful, I am afraid. “Now baptized 
people are as plentiful as wild strawberries on the Alps, but 
they are not all happy or good ; so there must be something 
more,-and I mean to find out what it is.” 

“T cannot tell you, Helen, how you distress me by talking 
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in this strain ; I know it is the fault of your foreign educa- 
tion, but really you are old enough to practise a little more 
reserve. I do not pretend to argue ; I just believe what my 
Church tells me, though I am sorry to say there are many 
clergymen and many lay members of the Church of England 
who are exceedingly lax on this point; they may interpret 
' the Prayer-book as they please, and twist it to serve their 
own purposes, but I believe that it means what it plainly 
affirms—baptism is regeneration.” 

* Regeneration,” said Helen, slowly ; “that means being 
born again, I know, and the Bible says, ‘ Ye must be born 
again, and that, I suppose, then, is equivalent to ‘Ye must 
be baptized’ ?” 

“My dear Miss de Torre, you are getting out of my depth; 
I am a simple woman, and not a profound theologian. I 
believe in the teaching of the Church, and am content ; and 
I would advise you to follow my example, for it is a safe if 
not a brilliant one.” 

“ Well, dear Chally, I will not tease you any more, for you 
look fairly worried, and I do not want to spoil your appetite 
for dinner. Only one word more—if, as you say, this second 
birth which the Bible insists upon really took place by 
means of my being christened, then I was certainly stil-born, 
and I want to get alive, and so I come to the same issue as 
before. I will go and hear Mr. Spurgeon, for some instinct 
tells me he knows all about it.” 

“ Well, Miss de Torre, I suppose you are your own 
mistress, though it would be only graceful to defer to the 
opinion of one so much older than yourself—one, too, whom 
your guardians have appointed to take the place of the 
mother of whom it pleased Providence to bereave you in 
your earliest childhood ; so, if you will disgrace yourself, you 
must. I cannot accompany you, for I never entered a place 
of the kind in my life, and I trust I never shall. You will 
wish yourself out of the conventicle as soon as you are fairly 
seated, I warn you, for these Methodists, or Baptists, or 
whatever they call themselves, have no idea of decency ; 
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there is no order in their services, anybody prays who likes 
to do so, and anybody may shout, and gesticulate, and uses 
profane language to any extent, and anybody may set off 
singing and shouting ‘ Hallelujah, as often as he or she 
pleases, and there is no order and no propriety observed ; 
and this Mr. Spurgeon, I am told, is the very worst of them 
all—extremely vulgar, and so stout /” 

“So stout! Well, now, that is unorthodox! But stout- 
ness can hardly come under the category of his sins, or his 
vulgarities.” 

“ He is reported to have said many dreadful things that I 
cannot bring myself to repeat.” 

“ Report is one of the veriest liars in existence, Chally ; I 
mean to judge for myself. I promise you one thing—if I 
find anything unseemly in the hearers, or if Mr. Spurgeon 
descends to vulgarities, I will instantly walk out of the place. 
But I am not afraid of being reduced to any such alternative, 
I should not only like to hear him preach, but to talk to 
him, and tell him how good-for-nothing I am, and ask him 
to give me a little light to dissipate the darkness and the 
mists in which my soul is plunged.” 

“You would repent it if you did, Miss de Torre ; he 
would probably, with the coarse familiarity of his class, call 
you ‘my sister.” 

“That would be very kind of him, but not quite true, for 
T am not worthy to be his sister. I should be very glad to 
think he was my brother—that will not annoy me, Chally. 
Well, then, since it vexes you, I will give up the Polytechnic 
to-night ; but to-morrow I shall go to Mr. Spurgeon’s church, 
and take Tina with me. I may never again have the oppor- 
tunity ; and ever since I read those papers, and heard those 
people talking in the steamer, I have felt that I must hear 
him, coute qui coute, as soon as ever I set foot in my own 
country. I made a vow to myself that I would hear what 
he had to say at the very first opportunity, and my vow I 
will keep. And now, Chally, since all the remonstrances in 
the world would be of no avail, let us talk no more about it, 
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we shall only vex each other to no purpose. Tam, as you 
say, a very strange creature ; I have been abroad all my life; 
IT have been an orphan ever since I can remember, and my 
guardian’s family never troubled themselves about anything 
but pleasure and politics.” 

And so Miss de Torre and her chaperone went to dinner, 
and lingered over their dessert, and took coffee in the little 
back drawing-room, where there was a conservatory, and read 
novels till it was time to separate for the night. And next 
morning the heiress accompanied the elder lady to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and comported herself with all due propriety ; 
but an early dinner was ordered, and at the hour which Tina 
had ascertained was the proper one for setting out, the carriage 
came round, and mistress and maid seating themselves therein, 
gave the order, “ To Mr. Spurgeon’s church.” 

Mrs. Challoner, having relieved her conscience, waved her 
hand serenely as Miss de Torre and her servant drove away, 
and then she settled herself in a remarkably easy chair, and 
placed her foot-stool exactly to her mind, and tasted her 
wine and her grapes, and opened a ponderous volume of 
sermons, written by a very learned but heavy dignitary of 
the Episcopal Church, and composed herself to the perusal 
thereof. But after a few minutes’ grave attention to the 
opening of the discourse, she began to feel drowsy, and, by 
the time she reached “the heads,” her eyelids gently des- 
cended, her head fell back, her hands folded themselves 
placidly over the Archdeacon’s great tome, and Mrs. 
Challoner was sweetly asleep. 

In what seemed only a few minutes, Miss de Torre returned, 
and Mrs. Challoner started up to find her standing, with her 
veil thrown back, gazing fixedly into the fire, with a weight of 
thought upon her brow that she had never seen there before. 

“Ah, my dear, I thought you would soon return,” was 
the good lady’s complacent greeting. 

“Soon! is it soon?” replied Helen, dreamily ; “it did 
seem a very short time, but Tina said it was half-past nine, 
or thereabouts.” 
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“Really ! so it is. Do you know, my dear, I think I 
must have fallen asleep. And you stayed through the 
service ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, my dear?” 

“ The service was as orderly as any service I ever attended, 
a great deal more so than some in France and Italy. Every- 
body seemed full of reverence, and I learnt a great deal that 
I wanted to know.” 

“What did the man talk about ?” 

“¢YVe must be born again. Now I understand it: it is 
a change that must come to one, a new life that must be 
begun, and being baptized has nothing to do with the actual 
new birth. Baptism is only the sign—the outward sign— 
that is all.” 

“ And now I hope you are satisfied.” 

“No, Iam not ; I shall never be satisfied till the change 
has come to me. But I had rather not talk about it, Chally, 
it seems too deep down in my heart to tell to anyone. Tina 
is going to bring me some tea, so I will wish you good- 
night, for IT am not coming down again. Good-night, dear 
Chally ; please forgive me if I vexed you, but in this case I 
could not help it. Iam so very, very glad that I went, and 
so is Tina.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE TRAINING OF AN HEIRESS. 


TuovucH Helen de Torre retired so early to her chamber on 
that Sunday evening, it was past midnight before she sought 
her pillow.. She quickly dismissed her maid, and sat medi- 
tating over the sermon she had heard, regardless of the flight 
of time. What did it alt mean ? why was she so perplexed ? 
why had she been so wilful as to go and hear that which 
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troubled her so pertinaciously, that which she felt she could 
never again forget, or effectually banish from her mind ? 
Those who met Helen de Torre, and knew her for the 
heiress of Arne, deemed her’ one of the most enviable of 
mortals. There she was in the first bloom of youth, bred in 
all the luxuries and refinements of her rank and position, 
gifted with brilliant talents, and a beauty of person as win- 
ning as if was uncommon ; blessed with vigorous health, and 
an ardent, energetic temperament, the mistress of the noble 
Arne estates, and heiress of the broad acres, and the rich, 
fat lands that lay so smilingly for many a mile round the fair 
cathedral city of St. Beetha’s. But Helen herself would 
have been astonished at the idea of her lot in life being 
regarded as specially enviable. From the very first dawn- 
ings of perception, her infant mind had received the know- 
ledge of her heiress-ship ; as long as she could remember 
she had known that she was a rich girl, that farms and 
lands were hers, and that in due time her fortune would be 
in her own hands; so, having known nothing but wealth 
and temporal prosperity all her life, the prospect of her 
coming reign at Arne was by no means regarded with en- 
thusiasm. Riches and power came as a matter of course, 
and were of no more account in her eyes than the luncheons 
and dinners which she daily consumed, and which always 
came duly and punctually without the slightest effort of her 
own. They gave her far less pleasure than the hardly-earned 
pittance gives to the over-tasked sempstress, or the solitary, 
prematurely old-maidish governess, for they came as mere 
adjuncts of her being—mere mechanical necessaries of life, 
and as such were as little prized as the air she breathed, or 
the water she drank, or the ground on which she stood. She 
had never contemplated an existence apart from wealth and 
position ; she had never conceived of a life without plenty 
of money, or without the distinctions which rank allied to 
riches invariably confers; but she had no aims, no definite 
desires, no goal of long-cherished aspirations ; the days came 
and went, and grew into weeks and months, and still in 
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Helen’s heart there was the same weariness, the same sense 
of monotony, the same vague yearning after something 
better, and stronger, and loftier than anything she had 
hitherto succeeded in discovering. 

Orphaned she had been from her cradle, and her whole 
life had been spent in Italy and the south of France ; her 
training had been foreign, her associations entirely Continen- 
tal, her governesses and tutors were all foreigners, and yet the 
girl herself, in character and temper, and in all her tenden- 
cies, was essentially English. Lord and Lady Dinorden, dis- 
tant relations of the De Torres, were her guardians, and 
under their immediate care she had grown up from infancy to 
early womanhood. They were already elderly people when 
the charge of their baby-ward came upon them. They had 
resided abroad for some years—it was said on account of 
health—and they manifested not the slightest intention of 
returning to their own country, when little Helen de Torre 
and her Provencal nurse became inmates of their house. 
Lord Dinorden was great at numismatics; he delighted in 
antiquarian research and antique classical lore; he was a 
professed free-thinker, with a strong and recklessly pro- 
claimed aversion to imsular prejudices and Anglo-Saxon 
superstitions, among which he numbered, as_ everyone 
about him well knew, Sabbath keeping, reverence for 
“the powers that be,” regard to religious observances of 
any kind, and belief in the revealed word of God. Lord 
Dinorden worshipped Nature, and he sometimes declaimed 
against social law, and sneered at the outer framework of 
decent society, till those of his countrymen who visited, 
or rather invaded him in his Florentine seclusion, retired in 
disgust and displeasure, with the persuasion that Dinorden 
was a very dangerous fellow, entirely corrupted by Continen- 
tal influences, and better away from his native land—for 
that land’s sake—than within its four seas. 

Lady Dinorden, though in theory a professed believer in 
all that her husband so violently disavowed, was a thorough 
woman of the world—proud, vain, selfish, and utterly 
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absorbed in her own insane pursuits. When she had 
arranged splendid nurseries for her little charge, and en- 
gaged a Swiss bonne to supplement the services of the 
elderly Provengal nurse, who was also Helen’s foster-mother, 
and desired her own medical attendant to see the child daily, 
she imagined that she had faithfully performed the duties 
which she had been called to assume. Time passed on, and 
La Signorina, as she was called in the household, grew into 
a charming little girl, very spirited, very impulsive, and very 
naughty. Troops of servants—for this strange Anglo- 
Etruscan establishment was overrun with idle, worthless 
domestics—made pitiful complaints of the young heiress’s 
wild freaks and wayward tempers ; and “my lady,” who was 
fast sinking into a chronic state of languid indifference to 
all around her, did not choose to be roused out of her 
Sybarite slumbers and luxurious dreams to adjudicate 
between the stupid servitori who called her mistress, and 
a troublesome child, over whom no one seemed to possess 
the slightest control or influence. 

So a governess was sought out, and in due time in- 
stalled in certain apartments, where she was instructed to 
reign with absolute authority over the heiress and her ser- 
vants—an arrangement far more easily planned than carried 
into execution. Helen de Torre, at ten years old, had a will 
of her own that the wily Italian essayed in vain to conquer ; 
and after several weeks of altercation, finding she had not 
gained one inch of vantage ground, and that her pupil and 
herself were at feud every day, and all day long, she saga- 
ciously determined to succumb, and secure peace at the price 
of unconditional surrender. Besides, “ my lady” refused to 
interfere. When appealed to in the commencement, she had 
haughtily waved away the discomfited applicant, and warned 
her that she must either fight her own battles, or prepare to 
resign her situation in favour of some one else, who possessed 
a sufficient amount of experience and tact to enable her to 
conduct the education of the troublesome child-heiress, with- 
out any reference to the heads of the establishment. 
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From that day, Lady Dinorden was troubled no more with 
complaints of insubordination. The Italian, since she could 
not queen it over the proud English signorina, who was to 
have broad lands and countless treasures at her disposal, re- 
solved to become her obsequious follower ; for who knew 
what might result from a firm alliance between governess 
and pupil, when the one was so rich and careless, and the 
other so poor and so passionately fond of all the appliances 
of wealth and condition! So the Italian changed her 
tactics, cautiously and cleverly ; and instead of being scolded 
and worried, Helen soon found that she might scold and 
worry as much as she liked, without the slightest fear of 
incurring the resentment of her artful governess, who now 
allowed her to study at her own convenience, who smiled 
graciously on all her freaks, calling her insolence “ wit,” and 
her fits of idleness “ill-health.” Let Helen behave herself 
as badly as possible, she was flattered, petted, and soothed ; 
she was encouraged to act the little queen ; she was told of 
her future greatness, rallied on her cleverness, praised for her 
beauty, and treated, in short, like a small divinity, who can 
do no wrong, and to whom all creatures, as a mere matter of 
duty, should bow themselves in reverence and unquestioning 
obedience, Had not Helen de Torre’s nature been of the 
very finest, her temper most generous, and her love of truth in- 
domitable, nothing short of shameful and absolute ruin could 
have been the result. But there was something about her 
that could not be spoiled ; and in spite of the evil influences 
which circled her round, her mind, though undisciplined and 
uninstructed, never became tainted. Given over to fawning 
servants and unprincipled dependents, without one friend at 
hand to teach, and guide, and allure into pleasant paths of 
goodness, she yet, child as she was, neglected and betrayed 
by those who ought to have been her chief counsellors, 
maintained her own dignity, and was ever the English Miss 
Helen de Torre. 

In one thing only Lord Dinorden had troubled himself. 
Nurses and governesses were alike forbidden to teach their 
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young charge “religion.” As she grew older, she was 
encouraged in the study of languages, literature, and science ; 
but no spice of theology was ever permitted to mingle itself 
with the instructions she received from governess or maestro. 
A more perfect little heathen never dwelt in the long past 
mythical days of old; for the young heiress, poetic in her 
tendencies, much given to wild and pensive imaginings, and 
of a temperament essentially religionistic, actually and 
almost unconsciously constructed for herself a kind of 
religion, made up of long-exploded classical superstitions 
mingled with a vein of the idolatry of her adopted country, 
just tempered here and there with a grain of sadly adulter- 
ated truth which she had picked up from time to time, one 
hardly knew where, or how, or to what extent. She was 
early taught to regard Romanism as an unmitigated sham ; 
priests, monks, and nuns, as impostors, and their followers as 
dupes, utterly blinded and degraded. She had also a keen 
sense of the ridiculous; and the absurd ceremonies con- 
tinually performed about her filled her with wonder that any 
intelligent beings should give themselves up to follies so 
senseless and so peurile. Of a purer faith she had never 
heard ; for her guardian had declared that “in the virgin 
soil of her unpolluted soul no seed of superstition and 
priestcraft should be sown while he was there to prevent 
it.” 

One only friend had Helen ever had—her foster parent, 
the faithful Provengal nurse, who had taken her from the 
arms of her dead mother, and conveyed her in safety to 
those who were appointed to take charge of her. This 
good woman was a Romanist from the mere circumstances 
of birth and education ; but mingled with much error was 
a purity of faith that needed but little more enlightenment 
to develop itself into a simple and Scriptural belief ; but she 
died while Helen was still a child, and before any apparent 
impression had been made upon her mind ; and no one else 
dared to speak on the subject of religion to the ward of the 
infidel English lord. 
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Years passed on, and the Dinordens and their young 
charge travelled all over Italy and Germany; and gover- 
ness after governess, some continental and some English, 
superseded each other, as the education of Miss de Torre 
progressed towards its completion. Lady Dinorden was 
more inert than ever; her natural embonpoint, fostered, of 
course, by her long continued habits of luxurious self- 
indulgence, and by want of exercise, had become so excessive 
as to reduce her to the condition of a first class Hottentot 
belle, carefully fattened for the matrimonial market; and 
her mind seemed rapidly losing all the little force it once 
possessed, and sinking down into a weary apathy, wherein 
all things were alike, and nothing that did not more or less 
bear upon her physical comforts worthy of a moment’s con- 
sideration. 

As for Lord Dinorden himself, he cared very little about 
the matter. That mountain of flesh that lay in downy ease 
on silken couches, eating and drinking perpetually of the 
very best and choicest that money could purchase or culinary 
art deyise, and sleeping through at least sixteen hours of 
every twenty-four, was his wife, his own wedded wife, and 
as such must be worshipped by her dependents, and obse- 
quiously obeyed. She would not travel with him any more, 
but that was rather an advantage than otherwise. Her 
elephantine proportions had long been in the way, and he 
had regarded her for years past as the impedimenta of his 
own progress through life. Let her shut herself up in 
her luxurious rooms, where English comforts and Italian 
elegancies were strangely and skilfully blended ; let her loll 
among her downy pillows, with her luckless women minis- 
tering as best they might to her whims and her imperious 
will ; one, perhaps, changing the cushions at an established 
sign; a second holding an exquisite porcelain cup, with 
jewelled handles, filled with ambrosial chocolate; a third 
bearing a wonderfully wrought silver salver, heaped with fruits 
and sweatmeats ; a fourth rubbing the swollen feet and ancles 
of her ponderous liege and lady; a fifth agitating a fan, made 
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of rarest feathers, so as to keep up the exact temperature 
desired ; and another and yet another ready to fly to the 
uttermost parts of the peninsula, if only they were com- 
manded to do so by a countess, who was too heavy herself 
to go from room to room without serious inconvenience, 
Yes, let her dwell there, and eat and drink, and sleep, and 
tyrranize to her heart's content. Lord Dinorden valued 
himself upon being a good husband; and surely the man who 
allowed his wife to do exactly as she liked, must be not only 
good, but most excellent, in reference to his conjugal 
relations; and so he calmly allowed her to settle down 
into a mere existence, while he went his own way, rather 
pleased than otherwise at being freed in toto from the 
partner of his life. Henceforth she was dead to him ; she 
was no longer an incumbrance from which he was fain to 
be delivered anyhow. Of course her presence in those 
Sybarite rooms, and her absence from the family vault 
of the Dinordens, prevented him from making another and 
more congenial choice; but that was nothing. He had long 
since ceased to believe in matrimony at all, and for many a 
day he had promulgated social doctrines, such as those which 
prevailed in France, and which tainted the purity of our own 
land in the latter part of the last century and the earlier 
years of that in which the world still holds on her way. 

Tt did, however, occur to him that for his ward, now 
growing up into womanhood, this state of things was not 
exactly desirable. He had had the grace to refrain from any 
allusions to his own profane and licentious theories in her 
presence ; and she knew only that her guardian believed in 
Reason as a god, and that he held women in very poor repute. 
He rejoiced, however, that she had numbered eighteen years 
without adopting any religious creed, and with the air of 
a man who ponders a curious philosophical question, he 
wondered greatly which of the numerous faiths of Christen- 
dom she would eventually adopt; for he was too keen an 
observer not to detect the natural bent of Helen’s mind, 
and he saw that she must soon choose for herself among the 
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religious parties of her own country, with whom she must 
inevitably be associated in a greater or less degree. 

One morning, when his ward was languidly turning over 
some new periodicals of the day, fresh from England, Lord 
Dinorden entered, and with his usual formal courtesy, asked 
if she were sufficiently disengaged to attend to a communica- 
tion he desired to make without loss of time. 

“ Certainly,” was Helen’s answer ; and a slight thrill of 
curiosity animated her listless frame, and she laid down her 
book and prepared deferentially to listen. 

“Helen, Iam going to send you to England: shall you 
like it?” 

“Yes, I think so; at least Iam very tired of Italy, and 
I have had enough of Germany, and I do not care for 
France.” 

“That is well ; the matter, then, is settled.” 

“But how—when ?” asked Helen, a little astonished ; she 
had scarcely expected so summary a dismissal. 

“ As soon as you please. I myself will escort you to 
Paris, and there we shall be met by Mrs. Challoner, in 
whom I have the most perfect confidence ; and to her care 
T shall commit you. She will accompany you to England, 
after a brief stay in Paris, and you will also remain in 
London for some days; you will have business to transact 
with my man of business, who also has charge of your 
affairs. Then you will proceed to Arne Park, and there, 
under the protection of Mrs. Challoner, remain till you are 
of age.” 

“Who is Mrs. Challoner? I will not have another 
governess! Why must I remain at Arne Park?” asked 
the young heiress, impetuously. She was not inclined to 
submit unquestioningly any longer to her guardian’s good 
will and pleasure ; she was in her nineteenth year, and quite 
old enough to be her own mistress. 

Lord Dinorden read her thoughts in her sparkling eye 
and dilated nostril, and he rather admired these tokens of 
passionate rebellion in the beautiful and spirited young 
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creature before him. He smiled sardonically—the smile 
that always finished up poor Helen’s temper, and made her 
feel as if she hated all the world, and would like to quarrel 
furiously with somebody there and then—and replied, 
“Woman-like you ask a multiplicity of questions in a 
breath. Shall I answer them a seriatim 2?” 

“ As you like,” was her proud rejoinder. 

“Very well. Mrs. Challoner is the widow of an old 
friend of mine; she is about fifty years of age, a gentle- 
woman of small property, and quite willing to undertake 
the charge of a certain wayward young heiress of my 
acquaintance. You cannot do better then submit yourself 
implicitly to her guidance, for she has seen a great deal of 
the world; I do not mean a great deal of land and water, 
but a great deal of society, and that of the most brilliant 
and refined description. She will make an inestimable 
chaperone.” 

“Then you have not engaged her as my governess?” 

“Certainly not. You are quite old enough to dispense 
with the restraints of the school-room. You are aware that 
in England a young unmarried lady does not go about with- 
out the protection of some relative or friend of maturer 
years. It would be considered highly indecorous, were you 
to reside alone at Arne Park, with merely your servants and 
casual visitors about you. You will find Mrs. Challoner a 
very charming woman, unless she be greatly altered since I 
used to meet her in London circles five-and twenty years 
ago. Some people thought her a beauty in those days; she 
did not marry very well. I can only repeat the advice I 
gave you some minutes ago—trust yourself implicitly 
to her guidance, and you will be less likely to involve your- 
self in the perplexities and difficulties which your wilful 
temper and inexperienced judgment are almost certain to 
bring upon you.” 

“And why must I remain entirely at Arne Park for two 
years and a quarter? I do not choose to be kept in my 
house like a prisoner on pavéle. I shall hate the very sight 
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of the place, if I am not permitted to leave it at my 
pleasure.” 

“Was there ever so hasty a child! I only meant to say 
that Arne Park was to be your principal place of residence. 
There-is your house in town ; of course, if you like to go up 
for the season, you can, and Mrs. Challoner will see to your 
presentation. And if you wish to go to Harrogate, or 
Hastings, or the Lakes, or anywhere else, with Mrs. 
Challoner, of course there is no reason why you should not 
please yourself.” ; 

“Tf I do not like Mrs. Challoner, I shall dismiss her !” 

“T beg you will not do anything of the kind. Mrs, 
Challoner is a most unexceptionable person, or I should not 
have selected her for your chaperone. Fora woman, she has 
singularly correct views, and she will do her duty by you. 
No, Miss de Torre, I must request you to retain the services 
of this inestimable lady so long as I am in authority over 
you.” 

“For two years eleven weeks and two days!” said Miss 
de Torre, in a kind of soliloquy. 

So it came to pass that in a few days Helen bade adieu 
to the sunny South, and set off for Paris, with Lord 
Dinorden, his valet, and her own foster sister Tina, whom 
she intended to retain as her personal attendant. In Paris 
they found Mrs. Challoner ready immediately to assume the 
new duties of her office. She was so kind and gentle, 
albeit so prosaic, and so common-place, that Helen could not 
help taking to her at once ; there was something motherly 
in her tone, and in the mild expression of her fair, placid 
face, that went straight to the heart of the young girl, who 
had known nothing of motherly kindness since her Pro- 
vengal nurse, Tina’s own mother, had died, long years ago, 
and she secretly resolved, that as soon as Lord Dinorden’s 
face was fairly turned southward, she would manage her 
chaperone admirably, and do exactly as she pleased, and yet 
live quite affectionately with the gentle lady, whose authority 
she intended to ignore. A few more days in Paris, three 
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weeks in Normandy, and then the steamer, the Channel, and 
the white cliffs of old England ! 

After that Sunday evening, Helen talked no more about 
Mr. Spurgeon. Mrs. Challoner was only too glad not to re- 
sume a conversation that threatened to bring her and her 
charming ward into a state af decided antagonism, and she 
also disliked controversy with as ardent a dislike as it was 
in her placid nature to entertain ; partly because she had 
not the slightest power of argument, and partly because she 
considered it a mark of bad taste to introduce religious 
subjects into common discourse. She was, however, much 
scandalized at Miss de Torre’s proceedings, for she not only 
visited the Polytechnic, but the Westminster Palace, the 
Tower of London, the Temple Church, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and Kew Gardens. “Just like a shopkeeper’s daughter, 
come up to London to see the sights!” moaned Mrs. 
Challoner to herself. She imagined that everybody beneath 
the rank of gentleman must be a shopkeeper, and her ideas 
of these said shopkeepers and their natural habits, ete., were 
innocent and ridiculous in the extreme. She always pictured 
to herself a shopkeeper’s daughter, no matter what grade of 
shopkeeper the papa might be, wearing a monstrous, ill- 
swayed crinoline, a gorgeous green silk dress, a violet velvet 
mantle, a yellow bonnet, trimmed with blue, and a pink 
parasol, to say nothing of cinnamon-brown gloves and grey 
boots, and an elaborately-worked petticoat. Moreover, the 
mythical “‘ shopkeeper’s daughter” shouted and giggled, and 
had a strong provincial accent, and played scrambling pieces 
on the pianoforte, without regarding time or taste, and, 
above all things, had a furious mania for sight-seeing ; and 
with this sort of person Miss de Torre had identified herself 
by her unreasonable and vulgar curiosity respecting the lions 
of the metropolis. 

Mrs. Challoner congratulated herself when at last their 
business with the lawyers was concluded, and the day fixed 
for their leaving town for St. Beetha’s. Once comfortably 


settled at Arne Park, she must endeavour to form the 
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heiress’s mind, and correct her tastes, and mould her mind to 
that perfect refinement and that aristrocratic indifference 
which ought to have been hers by birthright. Poor, deluded 
Mrs. Challoner, to dream of moulding and forming the 
high-spirited and really sensible girl, who was determined to 
think for herself and act for herself without much reference 
to the laws of that iniquitous and impersonal tyrant yclept 
“ Society.” 


CHAPTER YJ. 
ST. BEETHA’S IN COMMOTION. 


Aut St. Beetha’s was in commotion, for everybody, from the 
Auriols and the Holdalofts down to Mrs. Chuff, knew that 
Miss de Torre was expected on the very next Thursday 
evening ; and everybody felt that in some way or other, the 
arrival of the heiress was a wonderful event, and must of a 
necessity confer all kinds of benefits on the three several 
classes of society, into which the fair cathedral city and its 
neighbourhood were so systematically divided. 

Mrs. Auriol had quite a Jevée assembled in her drawing- 
room on the Tuesday morning of that auspicious week, and 
I need not say the principal theme of conversation was the 
anticipated arrival at the park. “Such an advantage !” 
Mrs. Auriol was saying to Mrs. Pinnacle, the residentiary 
canon’s wife, who had four idle sons, all ready and willing to 
mend their sorry fortunes by means of an eligible matri- 
monial alliance. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Pinnacle, “I shall call as soon as it is 
proper to do so. Really there is quite a scarcity of young 
ladies hereabouts ; your daughters are not yet out; Mrs. 
Hornby’s two girls are still in the school-room ; Adelaide 
Markham is engaged, and refuses to polk, they say; and 
then there only remain ‘the Buchells, the Beverleighs, and 
the seven Carltons.” 
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“Ah! those seven Carlton girls; the three eldest are 
almost old maids! What an infliction to have seven mar- 
riageable daughters on hand! TI declare it is enough to 
make one wish for the Protestant nunneries. But are you 
quite sure that Miss de Torre is a young lady?” 

“ Perfectly sure.” 

“ Ah! but I remember hearing of a Miss de Torre ages 
ago; and the other evening, talking to Mr. Dunkeld, I 
mentioned the name, and he said his mother had once been 
intimate with a Miss de Torre, at Dresden, or Heidelburg.”’ 

“ Ah, that must have been an aunt—a maiden-aunt. Our 
Miss de Torre is a beautiful girl in her minority. I have it 
from the best authority.” 

«Those Dunkelds seem very nice young people.” 

“To they? I know very little about them ; they belong 
to a class with whom I always keep my distance—a sort of 
debateable, amphibious class, neither in society, properly 
speaking, nor yet quite out of it—a sort of people very apt 
to presume, and push their intimacy upon you at the most 
inconvenient periods.” 

“There is nothing presuming about the Dunkelds ; and I 
believe they really are well connected.” 

“So is everybody whose antecedents are not immediately 
known, I believe. Besides, the Dunkelds are evidently very 
poor, and they are better in the shade of an inferior position. 
There is one thing I approve of : Mr. Dunkeld is, I am told, 
an excellent music-master, and he is extremely plain ; my 
Dory called him ‘a fright’ at once, Now his plainness is 
an inestimable advantage, especially as he has the misfortune 
to be a single man ; for any animal more decidedly dangerous 
than a handsome music-master, with a white hand, and a 
diamond-ring on his little finger, cannot be mentioned. But 
never mind the Dunkelds. I daresay we shall have some 
gay balls and parties this winter. Just fancy the gallery at 
the park thrown open for dancing! Ido hope Miss de Torre 
is not a Low-church person.” 

“Oh, she will be sure to give balls; in her position she 
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cannot do otherwise. Of course she has a suitable chaperone. 
And then the pic-nies! I wonder whether it will be too late 
for a pic-nic to the’ Abbey ruins this year? this splendid 
weather will last to the end of the month, I dare say.” 

“ What a charming idea! My dear Mrs. Auriol, we will 
have a pic-nic—a most charming pic-nic to Shawland Abbey ; 
my boys will manage it all. The Doctor cannot grumble, for 
we have staid in the Close ever since April, though sea air 
was recommended for Frederic’s want of appetite. Yes, I 
will take it upon myself: I will organize the affair, so pray 
hold yourself in readiness for this day three weeks. No ; 
I think it must be this day fortnight, for the evenings close 
in so fast. We dined by candle-light yesterday ; but then 
there was a thunderstorm, and that made it darker. Let 
me see ; when is there a moon? Ladies, pray tell me, when 
is there a moon ?” 

“ Always, I suppose,” said a strong-minded young lady, 
in lead-coloured silk, with a decided masculine voice, “ only 
she don’t show.” 

“Now, my dear Miss Bullion,” returned Mrs. Pinnacle, 
sweetly, “ you are so clever ; but really everyone has not her 
astronomy at her fingers’ ends, as you have. Now, you know 
I didn’t mean that ; I know the moon is really somewhere 
every night, and all day tuo, is she not? But when will 
she be available ?” 

“ Available for what?” cried several voices. 

“For my pic-nic, which I am going to give this day 
fortnight, if there be a moon—I beg Miss Bullion’s pardon— 
if'she shines at the right time. I am going to invite Miss 
de Torre: it will be a sort of graceful welcome, you see, and 
she will like it better than a ceremonious party, I dare say. 
There is nothing like a pic-nie for making people charmingly 
intimate all at once.” 

“T have no opinion of intimacies got up on the spur of 
the moment,” said Miss Bullion, gruffly. “Besides, Mrs. 
Pinnacle, you don’t know Miss de Torre.” 

“ Not at present, certainly, but I shall call next Monday ; 
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of course all persons who are entitled to present themselves 
at Arne Park will do so without delay ; it is a duty they owe 
to society.” 

“ Perhaps Miss de Torre may not choose to accept.” 

“Oh, but she will ; who ever heard of a girl just out of 
the school-room objecting to a pic-nie?” 

“ But perhaps she is satiated with pic-nics ; I dare say 
she has pic-nic’d among the Appenines, and on Tivoli, and 
on the top of i caavina: and on the slopes of Etna, and 
among the ruins of that awful castle of Otranto. What will 
she eare for our poor little Shawland Abbey, and the cascade 
that runs dry when there has been no heavy rain for a 
week? Depend upon it, Mrs. Pinnacle, you'll not get Miss 
de Torre.” 

“We shall see,” nodded Mrs. Pinnacle, with pretended 
imperturbility, but really raging within herself at the tor- 
menting girl, who had such a tongue, and no one knew how 
many thousand pounds to her fortune, and who was reported 
to have a covert attachment to Mr. William Pinnacle, the 
second of the canonical youths who were expecting to 
marry money.” 

Miss Bullion was about to remark that Miss de Torre 
might have the tooth-ache, or the chicken-pox, which was 
declared to be very prevalent just then in St. Beetha’s, when 
a diversion was created by the entrance of three Miss 
Carltons, escorted by one young man, whom no one had 
ever seen in those parts before, and so the persecuted, much- 
enduring canoness escaped from her cruel tormenter. 

Class number two also agitated itself very strongly ; they 
also intended leaving fee, cards at Arne Park, but they 
were not visiting-cards, of course. 

And the High-street of St. Beetha’s looked its very gayest 
in the early September sunshine, for Messrs. James and 
Lewis brought out all their handsomest dresses, and choicest 
shawls, and fashions direct from Paris ; everybody said it 
was quite worth while to walk into the city to see their 
windows. And truly there was a most imposing show 
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behind the wonderful plate-glass of that most flourishing 
firm—gossamer muslins, zephyr-like tarlatans, embroidered 
dress-skirts, lace mantles, and wreaths of artificial flowers, to 
say nothing of silks that stood up of themselves in the 
conscious dignity of their own richness, and costly shawls of 
surpassing texture and beauty of design: “As grand a set 
out,” said one of the prebendal widows, “as if it were the 
festival year ;” for every three years, you must know, there 
was a musical festival in the cathedral, when St. Beetha’s 
glorified itself and was glorified to an unimaginable extent. 

Then Mr. Barker, in humble imitation, brought out his 
best alpacas, and de-laines, and his showiest muslins, and 
ticketed them, “ Alarming sacrifice,” “Twelve and eleven- 
pence three-farthings, the full dress of eighteen yards,” “ This 
splendid wreath, only two and sixpence half-penny.” And 
he, too, had his fair customers, and did a considerable stroke 
of business in consequence of Miss de Torre’s anticipated 
arrival. Then Miss de Torre’s tenants naturally began to 
bestir themselves, and the people of Arne to consider what 
would be a suitable demonstration of their devotion to the 
youthful lady of the soil ; and it was finally resolved that 
two arches should be erected, one at the entrance of the 
village, and the other at the South Lodge, whereon should 
be displayed the sentiments of the public in appropriate 
mottoes wrought in flowers, or inscribed on floating banners ; 
flowers, too, were to be strewn in the way of the heiress’s 
chariot-wheels ; it was even mooted whether the horses 
should not be taken out, and a certain number of enthusiastic 
human creatures harnessed in as soon as ever the toll-gate of 
Lower Arne was reached, and the decision of this weighty 
matter was left in abeyance, to be duly considered by the 
“ eommittee of demonstration,” who had formed themselves 
under the auspices of a very drunken cooper, and held their 
meetings every evening in the club-room of “The Dog and 
Partridge,” the leading public-house in the neighbourhood, 
known for miles round from the reputation of its sign, a 
marvellous work of art, representing a hungry-looking, 
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deformed pointer, carrying in his mouth a bird of gay plumage, 
rather larger than the very largest and most flourishing 
Cochin-China rooster. 

The committee also arranged for the church bells to be 
rung, and for the ringers to have a supper afterwards at the 
“ Dog and Partridge,” and some one even volunteered a speech, 
when everything was thrown into confusion by the discovery 
of a rival committee—a committee of “ nobs,” who ignored 
the cooper and his confederates, and held their meetings 
with unimpeachable respectability in the national school- 
room, under the joint presidency of an eminent Noncon- 
formist divine, a Methodist local preacher of excitable 
temperament, and a very pompous churchwarden. These 
incongruous elements blended harmoniously enough, while 
resolutions were moved, and seconded, and passed unani- 
mously under the gaslights of the national school-room ; 
while, amid clouds of smoke, and strong odours of spirits, 
and beer, and sawdust, the cooper and his friends also con- 
cocted their schemes, and arranged an imposing programme 
of festivities. 

A fierce war of words began to rage between these con- 
tending parties; the churehwarden’ was for putting down 
the Dog and Partridge proceedings with a strong hand ; the 
local preacher suggested a strong expostulation, and the 
Independent minister, rather scandalized at the fracas, and 
really shocked at the profane language of the cooper, wisely 
withdrew from the contest, ere his dignity should be com- 
promised irremediably. ‘The spirit of party, however, waxed 
stronger and stronger, and all kindly attempts at recon- 
ciliation and amalgamation were rejected with astonishing 
firmness. Each committee proceeded to take the necesssary 
measures for the carrying out of its designs, and so pro- 
cessions were organized, sets of children trained to sing rival 
anthems to rival tunes, at one and the same moment, and 
almost on the same spot of ground, and two detachments of 
old men and women were chosen to celebrate the joyful event 
in beef and pudding, and unlimited beer and tobacco. There 
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was every prospect of a fearful crash when the day and the 
hour should really arrive ; and sensible people began to be 
afraid that Miss de Torre might be received amidst a general 
skirmish of the antagonists, or that Arne might be disgraced 
for ever in the eyes of the heiress, by a threatened pugilistic 
encounter between the cooper and his unrelenting foe the 
churchwarden. Indeed, on the Wednesday morning, the 
aspect of affairs in general was of the most ominous character ; 
divers small combats between the rival choirs had already 
taken place, and one little boy, a meek national school child, 
with a sweet voice, and horror unspeakable of fisticuffs, was 
said to be maimed for life by the brutal son of the cooper. 
This, of course, moved the sympathy of the mothers in the 
neighbourhood, and matters seemed pretty rapidly approach- 
ing a crisis, when an unlooked-for event occurred, which 
smoothed matters down astonishingly, and once more restored 
a prospect of peace and unanimity between the belligerent 
forees. When Lower Arne rose up to its daily toils on 
Wednesday morning, it was rife for civil war; but when 
the time of evyensong arrived, and curfews were supposed to 
toll the knell of parting day, and lowing herds to wind 
slowly o’er the lea, Arne, for the most part, had come 
to its senses, and was ready to lay its head down in peace 
and charity with all the world, including its next door 
neighbour. Only the cooper, drunker than ever, and the 
churchwarden, whose gentle wife sighed mournfully as she 
witnessed her lord’s evening potations, were determined to 
carry out the feud to the death. 

It was on that very Wednesday evening that Adam 
Dunkeld surprised his sisters by making his appearance at 
Daisy Bank an hour and a half before his usual time. 
Janet was sewing rapidly, with her customary grave, pre- 
occupied air, when she heard the latch of the gate click, and 
then a footstep on the gravel that she recognized immediately, 
and she sprang up rather anxiously and passed out of the 
open window into the garden, saying, as her brother laid his 
hand on her shoulder, with a kindly, “Well Jeannie, my 
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lassie," —“ How early you are, Adam; is anything the 
matter ?” 

“ Nothing, thank you, only what I am selfish enough to 
regard as a series of happy accidents. Miss Anna Carlton 
has got a sick head-ache, and the little Auriols are gone out 
visiting with their mamma; consequently, I have my 
evening at my own disposal. If I had only foreseen it, 
Janet, we could have done something with our holiday, and 
we could have walked to Kelsey Wood and back before dark.” 

“We may do something as it is. We will have tea im- 
mediately. And, oh, Adam, I gathered such a quantity of 
apricots this morning from the tree by the old barn. I had 
no idea we had so many.” 

“ Preserve them. Isn’t that the way ?” 

“Ah, yes; but sugar costs money, and apricots require 
the very best white lump ; I cannot be so extravagant.” 

“Then we must eat them as fast as we can.” 

“Oh, we shall dispose of them, never fear! Julian alone 
would half clear the tree, if left to himself. That boy 
devours fruit, from pine-apples and peaches to hazel nuts and 
black-berries, at a rate that is almost alarming.” 

“J should like Mr. Blake to have half-a-dozen, Janet, 
and I dare say Lilla likes ripe apricots. We will take a 
walk after tea, and we will carry them a little basket of 
fruit, if you do not object.” 

“Of course J do not object. Lilla is such a nice little 
thing, Adam. I wish our girls saw more of her; but the 
child never seems to leave her blind old father. There is 
something very beautiful and touching in the devotion of 
those two to each other.” 

“ Well, go and see about the tea, or our evening will be 
curtailed. Where are the children ?” 

“They are all in the parlour, except Julian ; he is doing 
some ‘ Livy’ for you in the music-room. Rose and Maggie 
are busy with their lessons ; Effie idling, as usual. I do 
wish, Adam, she could be roused out of her dreamy com- 
posure. Iask her sometimes whether, if anything happened 
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to you and to me, she would expect the ravens to feed her. 
She only laughs, and looks up in that kittenish way of hers, 
that I cannot but say is very engaging, the little silly puss! 
and says she would be sure to be fed in some way or 
other; she is not afraid.” 

“Janet, do not tease the child, for a child she is, though 
her years are fast approaching womanhood. Let her enjoy 
her free, careless life while she may. When I think what 
life is, I feel so sorry that the joy of youth should ever be 
damped and its buoyancy crushed by well-meaning elders, 
who come with their grave saws and their solemn warnings 
to try to put old heads upon young shoulders. The day will 
come, perhaps, when our pretty Effie will cease to smile and 
frolic, and be our sunbeam. Let her keep her childish 
freedom while she may.” 

“Indeed, Adam, if it were not for her own sake, I would 
not say a word. You and I may die; and our money dies 
with us, so far as the children are concerned ; and as for 
saving anything at present, it is out of the question. 
Besides, Adam, you may marry yourself.” 

“T, my dear Janet! Pio Nono might as well think of 
marrying! Besides, I am not given to falling in love. Here 
am I, nearly thirty years of age, and I have never yet seen 
the face that I think of all day and dream of all night, etc., 
etc. Yours is the face, Jeannie, that I think most about and 
care most to see ; and next to yours, Effie’s, with its golden 
curls and its forget-me-not eyes! And that suggests an idea, 
Mrs. Prudence. Effie is such a bonnie little thing, and has 
such pretty ways, that some one will be sure to fall in love 
with her before she is two years older! And then she will 
be married, and the ravens need not trouble themselves to 
feed her, if you and I give up the ghost simultaneously. I 
should like to see our sweet Effie the victim of an uncon- 
querable attachment.” 

“ God forbid !” was Miss Dunkeld’s solemn answer. She 
was very pale, and her features seemed to contract themselves 
with pain, and to wear that aspect of care that gave to her 
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countenance a premature old age. “No, Adam,” she con- 
tinued, in a low, hurried voice, “never wish that ; or if you 
wish it, do not speak about it to me.” And Adam was 
silent, and grieved that he had thoughtlessly touched upon a 
subject that Janet always tried to avoid. He pressed her 
hand, as if mutely asked pardon, and went into the house ; 
and there, sitting in the bee-hive chair, was pretty Effie, 
teasing the cat; and there, close together, bending over the 
same book, were Rose and Maggie, so absorbed in their 
studies that they hardly noticed Mr. Dunkeld’s entrance. 

“What is this, young ladies?” he asked, taking up a 
scrap of paper from the table. 


* ¢Tch bin ‘Wir sind 
du bist ihr seid 
er ist sie sind.’ 


Why, are you learning German?” 

“We are trying to learn it,” said Rose Hastings, modestly ; 
“but at present it is the pursuit of knowledge under diffi- 
culties, for we sadly want somebody to give us a start. 
This is a nice easy grammar, but we cannot quite under- 
stand it. Sister has been telling us how to pronounce the 
‘Ich ;’ she can do it admirably, her Scotch accent helps her. 
I wish she could give it to me, my modulations in every 
language are so terribly English.” 

“You are good girls; perhaps some day, mind I do not 
even hint at any possible fixed period, you may have lessons. 
But now put away the books; Maggie’s brow looks heavy, 
and you are tired; and furthermore we are going to have a 
holiday to-night, for I have no more lessons to give till to- 
morrow, and Janet has gone to hasten Joan with the tea, 
and then we are going to walk, I know not whither.” 

“ A holiday, oh charming!” cried Miss Effie, tumbling 
down the cat very unceremoniously. “I am just in the 
mood for a holiday.” 

“You idle puss; when do you anything else besides 
keeping holiday? Effie, my pretty one, Janet is right; I 
am afraid you have more than your share of the ‘dolce far 
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niente’ of life; take heed, lest in time to come you should 
_have what seems more than your share of its toil and 
trouble.” : 

“Oh, now, Adam, don’t!” cried Effie, imploringly ; “indeed 
I have been so industrious to-day: I said most of my 
lessons this morning, and practised ever so long; and I have 
finished mending a pair of stockings I have had about I 
can’t tell how long.” 

“Highly meritorious! Well, where shall we walk this 
evening?” 

**Oh, in the park!” they all cried with one voice ; “we 
are so fond of the walk that goes up towards the house, 
round the chestnut wood, you know. And we can never go 
comfortably again, now that tiresome Miss de Torre is 
coming to live there. What a fuss they are making about 
her.” 

“T wish she would stay away,” said Effie; “of course we 
may cross the park by the public path, and we may go 
through the little wood to Appleton Thorpe ; but we shall 
never be able to ramble about again as we used to do, or to 
loiter round the pools; I declare it’s a great shame.” 

“A very great shame indeed, that Miss de Torre should 
come to live in her own house ; I wonder at her.” 

“ And,” interposed Rose, “ Lilla Blake and her father are 
so sorry, for they go very often to play the organ in the 
gallery—that is, Mr. Blake plays and Lilla blows the 
bellows ; and Mr. Blake says it is a beautiful organ, and he 
has learned to love it as if it were his own; and Lilla tells 
us he will sit there evening after evening, playing on till 
long after dark, filling that long, grand gallery with glorious 
sound, and seeming almost lost to things around him. Lilla 
says, when he gets rapt in his own music she thinks he lives 
in another world, where all is bright and heavenly, for his 
face loses all the sadness it has worn since his sight began 
to fail him, and he smiles so beautifully, and his lips move 
as if he held communion with blessed, happy spirits, who 
rejoice with him, and share his full content. Oh, she is 
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quite grieved to think he will have to give up the organ he 
loves so much, its tone is so sweet and mellow, there is not 
another like it for miles around—even the cathedral organ 
is no better, only larger.” 

“Perhaps he will not have to give it up.” 

“Oh yes, he will. Miss de Torre is a great lady, you 
know ; and though, I dare say, if she is good-natured, she 
will ask him to come sometimes and play on the organ, it 
will be quite another thing from going as he has done for 
years, at any time and all times, without reference to any- 
body, and staying as long as he pleases. He has had the 
key himself a long while, the housekeeper asked him to take 
charge of it.” 

“Well, Rose, I am very sorry ; losing that organ will be 
to poor Blake like losing a friend ; but it cannot he helped. 
Let us hope Miss de Torre may prove an amiable woman, and 


please herself by showing kindness to a blind old man, whom 
all St. Beetha’s loves and respects.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE BLIND ORGANIST. 


Tea was soon dispatched that evening at Daisy Bank, and 
hats and mantles in speedy requisition. Janet brought out 
a pretty little basket, and filled it with ripe, glowing apricots, 
and Rose tastefully disposed them among their own dark 
leaves, till Adam declared that each one presented itself to 
lookers-on in the shape of an all but irresistible temptation. 

* Come, children, are you not ready?” asked Janet, as she 
settled her scarf and tied her bonnet in her own peculiar 
fashion, of quiet, orderly dispatch. “For whom are we 
waiting ?” 

They looked round: only Effie was not forthcoming, and 
Maggie rushed up-stairs to see what present disaster had 
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befallen her careless sister, whose marvellous faculty of losing 
all properties exactly when it was most inconvenient to do 
so, was well known to the whole family, and constantly 
groaned over by Janet both in public and in private. Julian, 
from the lawn, catching a sight of her flying figure, as it 
passed and repassed the open window of her room at a 
headlong speed, shouted out, “Effie, Effie! we are going 
without you; you can meet us as we come back. Don’t 
hurry—take it quietly.” 

“Be still,” said Adam, quickly; “do you not know, 
Julian, how distracting it is to be shouted at and teazed 
when you are in perplexity and haste?” Then, elevating 
his voice—“ What is it, Effie ?” ; 

“Oh, my gloves!” cried Effie, in sore dismay, putting her 
pretty head out of the window, with a gesture of despair. 
“Oh! has anybody seen them? I had them somewhere this 
morning.” 

“ What sort are they ?” asked Rose. 

“ Cotton ones—grey and black ; no, grey and white, like 
those you have on. Oh, when did you see them ?” 

But Rose had not seen them, and Janet, though she felt 
how very good it would be for Effie to remain at home and 
suffer the consequences of her own lamentable negligence, 
could not bring herself to inflict any punishment on that 
particular evening, which Adam’s unexpected presence had 
converted into a kind of -holiday, so she said, ‘“ For once, 
Effie—but mind, it is only for once—you may wear your 
best gloves. Make haste and put them on, you are keeping 
us all most sadly.” 

But alas! another difficulty arose: the best gloves, of 
black kid, wanted mending ; the fingers were all unsewed at 
the ends; it was hopeless to think of putting them on— 
« And I really did mean to mend them before Sunday,” she 
said, dolefully, and looking at Maggie for help. But Maggie 
said nothing, and brought her own, with a rather ungracious 
request that Effie would not ruin them before she came back, 
if she could possibly help it, 
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At last they set out, and proceeded up the high road, till 
they came to a shady lane, in which was Mr, Blake’s cottage. 
They found the blind organist and his daughter just setting 
forth on some expedition ; but they turned back into the 
little parlour, and insisted on the whole party coming in to 
rest themselves. Miss Dunkeld explained that they had only 
just commenced their walk; but the old gentleman would 
not be denied, and led the way into his tiny drawing-room 
with an air as courtly as if he were escorting princesses, as, 
indeed, report said had been his wont, in long past days, when 
he had been associated with certain illustrious personages in 
Germany and in Italy. <A very pretty little room it was 
into which he ushered his friends: so neat, so tastefully 
arranged, and opening upon so bowery a garden, where all 
the fairest flowers of autumn seemed ‘to flourish in perfection. 
Lilla’s work-basket lay on the table, her books were scattered 
about on tables and shelves, not in disorder, but as if they 
were for everyday use—not for show merely, as is the case 
in some drawing-rooms, where grandly-bound volumes oceupy 
the same position from one year’s end to the other, unopened 
and untouched, save when cleaning-day arrives, or when the 
matutinal duster comes in to perform its accustomed duties. 
And Lilla herself stood by the window, the prettiest, perhaps, 
of all that pretty parlour’s adornments, returning grateful 
thanks for her apricots, and wishing they had all come 
earlier, to take a cup of tea with her father, who always 
enjoyed his own meal better when he had company, and 
especially company that suited him so exactly as Mr. Dun- 
keld’s did. 

“These apricots are beautiful, papa,” she said; “so like 
wax, so mellow and bloomy ; are they not fragrant? How 
kind of Miss Dunkeld to think of us. Did you know, 
Miss Dunkeld, we had but one on our tree this year, and 
some one took that the other night; and papa does so like 
an apricot—in fact, ripe wall-fruit is quite his little weak- 
ness.” 

“You must thank Adam, for it is he who thought you 
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would like them,” returned Janet. “ But, indeed, you have 
thanked us already more than sufficiently. We really have 
so many, it is quite a charity to help us, for I am not going 
to preserve any this season, and the children will eat more 
than is good for them. Which way were you thinking of 
walking this evening ?” 

“We were going to the park—going to say good-bye, I 
am afraid, to the organ in the great gallery.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Blake, “I suppose I must give up my 
key to-night. I feel as if I were going to part with an old 
and tried friend—and a friend to me that organ has been ; 
it has charmed away many a sorrow, many a regret, whiled 
away many a weary hour, and taught me many a lesson. 
But come with us, Dunkeld, you have never tried it: I 
should like to hear it answering to your touch, and this 
evening is our only opportunity ; to morrow, as you know, 
Miss de Torre comes.” 

“T really begin to think Miss de Torre’s advent among us 
will prove a public calamity. I am quite tired of hearing 
rival discussions ; and the committee at the ‘ Dog and Part- 
ridge,’ is becoming a positive nuisance: the cooper and his 
faction are eternally drunk, and the high-road is disturbed 
every night by these vagabonds staggering home, quarrell- 
ing among themselves, making grandiloquent, hiccoughing 
speeches, and threatening the National School party with 
summary vengeance if their own designs are traversed or 
interfered with to-morrow evening. Then there are my 
young people complaining that the park, or at least the 
best parts of it, will be forbidden ground ; and here is 
Lilla, lamenting her separation and yours from what has 
been for years a source of the purest and most unfailing 
pleasure to you both. Decidedly Miss de Torre would be 
most popular at a distance.” 

“ We shall see; we shall see,” replied Mr. Blake. “Iam 
afraid we shall have some unlucky demonstrations to-morrow 
evening, and Arne will make itself extremely absurd. The 
churchwarden has an address in readiness, I know, in which 
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he seems to confound her rights and dignities with those of _ 
Queen Victoria; and the cooper has learnt a wonderful 
speech, composed by his tipsy colleague, Tom Gardner, the 
literary dog-fancier. If we do not hear of cases of delirium 
tremens by next week, I shall be astonished ; that landlord 
at the Dog and Partridge ought to lose his licence.” 

*« Lose his licence, indeed ! I think if half those wretched 
dens lost their licences, it would be the greatest blessing 
that could be imagined. I wonder if Miss de Torre 
has any idea of the state of the place to which she is 
coming.” 

“JT was going to remark that I am no friend to absentee- 
ism, and perhaps the residence of the lady of the manor may 
be productive of many advantages. If she will only take a 
real interest in her people, much may be done by way of 
improvement. Do you know, Dunkeld, how many public- 
houses there are between the turnpike near your house and 
the gate at Scumblefield ?” 

“No, indeed: but four times as many as are necessary, 
Til venture to say. The magistrates ought to be ashamed of 
themselves !” 

“There are twenty-seven, Adam Dunkeld, and only three 
are by any means respectable; something ought to be 
done.” 

“What can be done? It is of little use shutting up 
beershops, when men think of nothing else but swilling 
beer, and drinking drams from morning till night. The 
lower classes in this country, and especially, it seems to me, 
about St. Beetha’s, are an essentially drunken community.” 

“That is very much the fault of the upper classes.” 

“In what way?” 

“In making no effort for the elevation of those who, 
through their own evil propensities, are sunk in the ex- 
tremest depths of degradation. I speak now in reference to 
St. Beetha’s ; I know in many parts of the country, efforts 
are being made with commendable prudence and zeal to 
stem the torrent of iniquity which has rolled on so long at 
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full tide both in the large towns and cities, and among our 
rural population. I know that everywhere Christian men 
and women are devoting themselves to this God-like work of 
reformation and restoration. But with us nothing of the 
kind is being effected ; we sit still at our ease, shrinking in 
disgust and horror from the shameful words and ways 
of our poorer neighbours, wrapping ourselves round with 
the garment of our own respectability, and saying vir- 
tually, each one of us, I am afraid, ‘Am I my brother’s 
keeper?’ ” 

They were sauntering now along a green winding lane, 
that led to one of the entrances to the Park, and Adam 
walked on a little in front, plucking abstractedly the bright 
berries of the briony, that grew in profusion along his path. 
He made no comment, neither did Miss Dunkeld, on Mr. 
Blake’s remarks, but both were pondering them very deeply, 
and viewing certain abuses in certain aspects for the first 
time in their life. Presently Mr. Blake continued : “ Now, 
I cannot tell why, but I have a strong hope that this young 
lassie, who is coming to enjoy her own among us, will be. 
imbued with a sense of her own responsibilities.” 

“But what can a girl do? And I hear, after all, this 
notable heiress of ours is but a girl, with a sort of governess, 
or chaperone, to keep her in order. How can a young lady 
interfere with drunkards and swearers, and ignorant, 
demoralized fellows, only fit for the lock-up and the 
county jail?” 

“She can ameliorate their condition; she can repair 
those dreadful tenements of hers, that are not fit hab- 
itations for human creatures; she can multiply decent 
cottages, and establish schools for the children, and an 
Institute for the parents, and so lay the foundations of 
amicable relations between the lady of the soil and her 
dependents and poor neighbours. Do you know ‘ Cropper’s 
Buildings ?’” 

“Those miserable dens, where any number of families 
seem to live in one house ?” 
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“Yes; the three-storied houses, with the broad gutter in 
front, and the odorous duck-pond at the end. All that 
region rejoices in the name of May Fair, wherefore I really 
cannot tell; and a vile region it is, undrained, untaught, 
unfed, unclothed! But ‘Cropper’s Buildings’ are the very 
nucleus of all the misery, and all the abominations of the 
place. The wonder is that everybody does not die of fever 
—there are many families there living in one room, eating, 
drinking, sleeping—father, mother, and children, of both 
sexes and of all ages.” 

“What do they do, these people? they must have some 
kind of occupation.” 

“They are mostly day-labourers, or jobbers ; some profess 
to work in the fields ; some are tinkers, and travel about the 
country like gipsies, coming back to May Fair when they 
have completed their rounds ; some are pigeon-breeders, and 
some work at the mills in the valley over yonder, down 
by Appleton-Thorpe; and some are unmitigated scamps, 
living by their wits. Now, May Fair is Miss de Torre’s 
property.” 

“ A very goodly property, in sooth ! If I were the heiress 
of Arne I would pull down ‘Cropper’s Buildings’ to the 
foundations, and turn out the tinkers and the pigeon-flyers 
to seek some other place of abode.” 

“ Nevertheless, tinkers and pigeon-flyers must live some- 
where ; perhaps if they had better houses they might not 
be such undesirable tenants; the tinkers, at least, do no 
harm, and the pigeon gentry might be induced to follow 
some more respectable calling. We don’t know what might 
be effected, if only these poor people could be brought to 
believe that the superior classes were really and unselfishly 
their friends. With all my heart I dislike Radicalism, but 
I believe it is only a natural result of the supineness, the 
unlimited luxury, and the haughty contempt of some of the 
aristocracy. Our people here are not ill-disposed, generally 
speaking ; we have a sprinkling of fanatical democrats, I 
believe ; but on the whole they are willing to be taught and 
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to be helped, if only help and teaching were proffered in the 
right spirit, and in an acceptable form.” 

By this time our friends had reached the house. Mr, 
Blake begged them to follow him, and he and Lilla entered 
by a side door on one of the terraces ; they seemed perfectly 
at home among the passages and staircases they had to 
traverse on their way to the great gallery where the organ 
stood. When the gallery at last was reached, the girls 
exclaimed with delight. Never had they seen any place 
so beautiful before! The gallery itself was nearly two 
hundred feet in length ; it was very lofty, and the ceiling 
was wrought into compartments containing monograms, the 
arms of the ancient house of de Torre, and lilies twining and 
intertwining in white and gold, with vine leaves, and broad 
disc flowers with knotted stems ; along the cornices were 
lilies and passion-flowers, carven, it was said, by that cun- 
ning artificer, Grinling Gibbons ; and the fire-place was a 
miracle of art, with its sculptured emblems and _ heraldic 
bearings, all blended together in graceful confusion, and 
framed, as it were, in lily bells, and buds, and leaves—for 
the lily was the legendary flower of the de Torres. The 
panelled walls were hung with magnificent pictures, real 
Guidos, Cimabues, and Canalettis, and with many family 
portraits—stalwart cavaliers, fair dames, and lovely children 
of many a generation long since past away. The windows 
were all in deep recesses, and each recess was a small with- 
drawing-room, furnished with its inlaid table or cabinet, its 
rare vases of pot-pourri, and its Turkey rug. But the crown 
of all was the deep oriel at the end of the gallery, where the 
family arms, in many quarterings, blazed in purple and in 
gold, with the ancient motto of the de Torres, “ foy et loy,” 
in Longobardic characters, wrought among the legendary 
lilies and their emerald leaves, 

And now, with the setting sun pouring its burning rays 
through the richly tinted panes, rosy and purple hues, and 
long lines .of pale amber and delicate sea-green fell aslant the 
pictured walls, and shed halos of intense colouring round 
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the haughty head of many a long deceased de Torre, while 
the organ itself stood in a sea of purple light, that changed 
rapidly into waves of rippling paly gold, as the broad sun 
sank and sank to his western bower. 

But the blind organist calmly felt his way to the beloved 
instrument, and, sitting down before it, with the beauteous 
glow full on his pallid face and rayless eyes, poured forth 
his soul in one of Mozart’s grandest masses. And the rich 
harmony rose and fell in waves of glorious sound, seeming 
strangely to mingle with those other waves of light that still 
shone in, with deepening splendour, through the magnificent 
western oriel. And now the music came thrillingly, piere- 
ingly sweet ; now the low minor of the “ Miserere,” and 
now the jubilant sweeping chords of the “ Gloria ;” and 
now the full, calm strains of peace and thanksgiving. And 
the old man played on and on, his pale features brightening 
as the beauteous day-beams died, till they wore another 
aspect than that which had rested on their sad repose an 
hour ago, And the last red light faded, and the long gal- 
lery grew shadowy and dim, and was soon wrapt in gloom, 
yet no one cared to break the spell that bound them all in 
reverential silence as the darkness fell. 

Presently, the musician changed his subject ; he ceased to 
interpret the mighty. masters of past time, and glided into a 
strain, solemn, grand, and strangely harmonious. Adam 
Dunkeld bent his head to listen. He had never before 
heard those mighty chords, with their wondrous and com- 
plicated resolutions ; that calm, sweet aria on the swelling 
organ, sounding like an angel-hymn, rising softly above the 
wild, turbulent passion-storms of earthly life, had never 
fallen upon his ear before ; he doubted not that the blind 
organist was giving utterance to some of his own peculiar 
and sublime conceptions, such as sometimes filled the vast 
cathedral with floods of all but celestial harmony—chorals, 
such as might have rung out on the far-away plains of 
Palestine, in the old time of Judea’s ancient glory, when 
she triumphed in the Lord over her foes, scattered and 
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destroyed by the strength of His right hand and His holy 
arm which had gotten them the victory; or, hymns of 
praise, that might well-nigh have been mistaken for the 
faintest echoes of that song that is chanted evermore by 
the great multitude that no man can number, before the 
throne of God in the highest heaven. 

Adam Dunkeld turned to grasp Janet’s hand, for she was, 
as he imagined, at his side, drinking in with him that melody 
so unutterably grand, so unsurpassingly sweet and calm. 
But the hand he held, though it closed for a moment tightly 
and warmly over his, was not Janet’s ; and he looked and 
started to see in the uncertain gloom, the distinct outline of 
her figure far away at the other side of the key-board, while 
Rose and his younger sister, with Julian and Lilla Blake, 
were in a cluster nearer at hand, taking it in turn with the 
bellows. He turned, and was about to speak ; but this time 
the little hand he had pressed so fervently was laid on his 
arm with an air of command that plainly enforced silence, 
and he felt that he must perforce obey. Wondering and 
perlexed, Mr. Dunkeld tried to scan more closely the figure 
he had taken for his sister's; there was just sufficient 
light whereby to trace the outline of surrounding objects, and 
no more, and he could perceive that the stranger was about 
Janet’s height, but far more graceful and imposing in pre- 
sence. The robe of the unknown rustled against his hand, 
and his sense of touch told him that it was a rich silk, 
sweeping about its wearer in far more voluminous folds 
that those of the soft Llama skirts, nearly guiltless of 
crinoline, which Miss Dunkeld affected. Also another of 
his senses informed him of the vicinity of something 
fragrant ; either tne unknown carried with her some flower 
of rarest odour, or else she used some subtle and delicate 
perfume, sweet as the breath of a newly-expanded summer 
rose. Where had she sprung from? How long had she been 
of the party? Who could she be? Probably some friend 
of Miss de Torre’s, lately arrived at Arne Park ; perhaps 
invited to meet the heiress on the morrow. What would 
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the lady think of them, quite a little congregation, three 
males and five females, thus intruding themselves without 
leave or licence into the heart of the mansion, and per- 
forming on the organ as coolly as if it had been expressly 
hired for the occasion. 

Nothing could have annoyed Adam Dunkeld more than a 
casualty which caused him to appear in the character of an 
intruder ; and, deep as had been his delight in the glorious 
music of his blind friend, he would have given something 
considerable from his hard-earned gains, could he have 
spirited away his sisters and himself, ere there arose any 
opportunity for explanation, any interrogations on the part 
of the stately lady who stood so perseveringly by his side, 
lost, no doubt, in wonder at the impromptu concert to which 
she had been attracted. 

And then to think how he had grasped her hand, and 
given it a hearty, fraternal squeeze, indicative of his pleasure 
in the performance of the skilful musician! He must tell 
her how he came to take so extreme a freedom, or she would 
set him down as daft, or else lost to all sense of propriety. 
- But then that brief, sudden response, that imperative little 
gesure, commanding, not requesting silence, would seem to 
say that the queenly lady was also lost in a dream of rapturous 
delight, listening to those wondrous chords and “ perplexed 
minors,” all of unutterable sublimity, and “linked sweetness 
long drawn out.” Altogether, it was very mysterious and 
inexplicable—a sort of adventure which he would willingly 
have avoided. Oh, why had not the housekeeper hastened to 
them at the first tones of the organ, and informed them 
visitors had already arrived ! 

But while he thus mused, Mr. Blake came to the end of 
his performance ; the strong pedals ceased their vibrations ; 
the mighty diapasons slowly died away; the last surging 
waves of sound seemed slowly receding down the long, dark 
gallery, and the old man fell back and rested in silence from 
his labour of love. And then the stillness was broken: a 
deep-drawn, quivering breath from the unknown ; a cry from 
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Effie, “Oh, is it over—must it be over?” an exclamation from 
Maggie, “Oh, here is the dearest dog, all so soft and flossy, 
licking my hand;” ‘and from Miss Dunkeld, “ Adam, I seem 
to see a lady standing by your side ; it is very dark, but 
there 7s some one, certainly.” 

And then Adam turned to his silent neighbour, whose 
silken sheen now rustled audibly enough in the quiet that 
followed the loud vibrations of the organ, and apologized : 
“We were not aware that any visitors had arrived; we 
believed the house tenanted by servants alone, and my friend, 
the organist of the cathedral, has had the entrée here for 
years ; we came to-night to hear his last performance on this 
beautiful instrument. To-morrow, as doubtless you are aware, 
Miss de Torre arrives.” 

“‘T earnestly hope it may not be the last visit of so great 
a master,” said the lady ; and her voice was music itself— 
sweet, and full, and clear ; and Adam Dunkeld thought it 
sounded like a faint, silvery echo of the rich strains that had 
just floated in low, dying melodies through the hushed and 
darkened air. 

“But,” said Janet, earnestly, “if we had had an idea that 
visitors were arriving, we should not have intruded; we 
thought it was the last evening, and—” 

“ And you did not expect to be welcomed by the mistress 
of the house?” 

“Of course not; I do not quite understand, 
Janet. “ We do not know Miss de Torre.” 

“Then allow me to introduce myself immediately; my 
name is Helen de Torre.” 


” 
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resolved never again to pay an impromptu visit to any house 
without first ascertaining who might or might not be ex- 
pected to receive them. 

Janet was the first to recover her self-possession, and to 
offer a brief but sincere apology for what must seem, to the 
apprehensions of the newly-arrived lady of Arne, a most 
unwarrantable intrusion ; but Miss de Torre scarcely suffered 
her to conclude the opening of her speech. “Say not 
another word, I beg,” she cried. “If you only knew the 
intense pleasure with which I have listened to the most 
beautiful music I ever heard, you would rather be inclined 
to congratulate yourselves and me. Besides, it is charming 
to find some one I did not expect in this dreary old house of 
mine, which is large enough for a national institution. Now, 
as I have introduced myself, will my friends perform the 
same ceremony on their own account ?” 

“ Allow me, then,” returned Janet, “to present myself as 
Miss Dunkeld ; my brother, Adam Dunkeld, professor of 
music, is at your right hand ; these are my younger sisters, 
Euphemia, Rose, and Margaret, and that youth my brother 
Julian ; Mr. Blake, the cathedral organist, I dare say you 
know byname, his daughter, Miss Lilla Blake, isalso with him.” 

“With all my heart I thank Mr. Blake for his most 
beautiful music; but Dunkeld—surely I have heard that 
name before. Probably Mr. Dunkeld is a composer.” 

“Such compositions as owe their existence to my temerity 
are not given to the world. Only my sisters and here and 
there a friend or pupil know aught about them,” replied 
Adam Dunkeld. “ My name is not as yet appended to any 
- musical publication.” 

“ Nevertheless,” resumed Miss de Torre, “it has to my 
ears a very familiar sound. Oh, I recollect now, some 
papers and letters of my mother’s were placed in my hands 
only the other day ; and in more than one epistle this name 
Dunkeld occurred—the Dunkelds of Castle something—a 
Scotch place, I doubt not.” 

“Castle Auchness ?” asked Janet. 
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“ Yes, that was the place; only you pronounced it in so 
German a fashion. I should have called it Orkness. But is 
it possible that you can be the very same Dunkelds ?” 

“We are the Dunkelds of Auchness, Miss de Torre ; and 
I know that my mother kept up a correspondence for some 
time with a lady bearing the same name as yourself; they 
met at Dresden, I believe. It must be five-and-twenty years 
ago, at the very least.” 

“That is just about the time when the intimacy to which 
I refer commenced; but I fancy the correspondence was 
chiefly carried on between Mrs. Dunkeld and Miss Dorothea 
de Torre, my father’s maiden sister. My mother, however, 
in some letters of that and a subsequent period, speaks often 
of the ‘charming young Scotch lady’ with whom she became 
acquainted at Dresden, and there is actually among the 
papers I received one short note, nearly undecipherable by 
reason of the paleness of the ink, but bearing the signature, 
just legible, of ‘Janet Gordon Dunkeld.’ How curious! 
Why we are friends at once ; but there is no reason that I 
know of why we should cultivate an intimacy in the dark ; 
we will go to the drawing-room, where tea must be ready 
and waiting.” 

“*Indeed,” began Miss Dunkeld, “ you must excuse us ; it 
is getting late ; and indeed we cannot intrude any further.” 

But Miss de Torre returned quickly, “An invited guest 
cannot possibly be accounted an intruder ; and I really must 
see your faces—just for a few minutes, while you take a eup 
of tea. Stay, I will ring; we must have lights. I dare say 
you know more about the house than I do, for I could not 
possibly find my way back to the drawing-room without a 
guide, and in the dark.” 

Such a voice !—so clear, and sweet, and full; so perfect 
in its rich musical intonations, yet with just that slight in- 
flection of foreign accent that gives interest to the speech of 
a stranger. But for all its softness and mellowness of 
cadence, the voice of one to whom command comes as a 
birthright, and as a life-long inheritance ; the voice of one 
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who receives obedience as a mere matter of course; of one ac- 
customed to rule, and deference, and humble consideration ; 
the voice of a young princess—kindly, cordial, purely 
benevolent, but still unfamiliar ; regal in its requirements, 
and unwittingly exacting. 

But even princesses do not always obtain that which they 
desire, and Miss de Torre, when she wouid have rung the 
bell, found no bell to ring; the Blakes only knew that there 
was one somewhere in the gallery, but as they had never 
used it or regarded it with any interest, they would have 
had to search for it in broad daylight before they could have 
used it for its legitimate purposes. 

“What shall we do?” asked Miss de Torre, in comical 
perplexity. ‘“ One of the maids guided me hither, through a 
perfect labyrinth of passages and corridors, from the other 
side of the house, I verily believe. Are we to stay here till 
Mrs. Challoner, alarmed at my prolonged absence, organizes 
a search to be made in the lumber-rooms, under the im- 
pression that, like the hapless Genevra, who childishly plays 
at hide-and-seek on her wedding-day, I had rashly ensconced 
myself in one of the family chests, and found a spring-lock 
in ambush there, fastening me down for ever ?” 

Then was heard the gentle voice of Lilla Blake: “I have 
been so often to the housekeeper's room, that I think I could 
find my way easily, dark though it be. Shall I try ?” 

“Do, pray,” replied Miss de Torre. “It will be very 
kind of you; and our position is really ridiculous.” 

In a few minutes Lilla returned, followed by servants and 
lights sufficient for a high festival procession ; and then, with 
that little gesture of hers, half winning, half imperious, 
which Adam had recognized even in the darkness, the 
heiress signed to her friends to accompany her to the drawing- 
room. Arrived there, they found Mrs. Challoner seated at 
the tea-table, her fair face rather flushed—it might be from the 
warmth of the room, for a fire was burning brightly near at 
hand, or it might be from annoyance at Miss de Torre’s un- 
accountable disappearance, when she knew that she (Mrs. 
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Challoner) had dined but very poorly at the Rilchester 
Royal Hotel, and was waiting for her tea. 

“ Pray forgive me, Chally,” said Miss de Torre, carelessly, 
as she entered the room. “I have been hearing the most 
divine music ; and better still, I have found some old friends, 
or rather, old friends of my mother’s, and of my aunt 
Dorothy’s. They are going to honour me by drinking 
a cup of tea before they return home. Let me introduce 
you: Mrs. Challoner, the Misses and Mr. Dunkeld, Mr. 
Blake, and Miss Lilla Blake.” 

Mrs. Challoner rose up aghast. In a general way she was 
far to well bred to evince surprise, or to display her pertur- 
bation. She was one of those who hold demonstrativeness 
to be a sin of deepest dye, and a certain indication of some- 
thing defective in birth as well as breeding. Still, at this 
particular juncture, the unfortunate chaperone could not 
entirely repress the outward exhibition of her inward 
dismay. She looked up and saw what she afterwards defined 
as “a perfect mob” entering the room in train with the 
lady of the house. What had that dreadful girl been doing 
now? What miserable, disgraceful freak had she chosen to 
play in order to celebrate her arrival in the halls of her an- 
cestors? There was a blind old man in a loose grey coat, 
with a velvet cap on his head; there was a tall, muscular, but 
very lean youngish man, in anything but fashionable attire ; 
there was a tall and very lean lady, looking all the taller 
and all the leaner by reason of her narrow skirts and her 
apology for crinoline ; there were four girls—two decidedly 
pretty, one with rather a distinguished air, and one looking 
like a hoyden, but all dressed in the plainest and most 
inexpensive of garments ; last of all there was a boy, hand- 
some, blooming as a flower of June, but saucy, defiant, 
wicked-eyed, just the kind of boy who would be sure to 
call Mrs. Challoner by irreverent names, and to make insult- 
ing observations. Where had Helen picked up these people? 
Had they come in from the village, pushing themselves upon 
her notice ere she had fairly rested from the fatigues of her 
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journey? Oh, the dreadful insolence of the inferior classes! 
Oh, the shockingly undisciplined state of mind and the 
awfully incomplete education that so marred all the match- 
less advantages of Miss de Torre’s unsullied descent and 
most enviable position ! 

Poor Mrs. Challoner! she was indeed to be pitied ; she 
had flown on the wings of the wind to accept the chaperonage 
of this rich and beautiful young heiress, whose surroundings 
from the cradle had been of the proudest and the most ex- 
clusive ; and now she was in the position of a meek hen- 
sparrow, or a highly respectable Jenny Wren, who finds 
that the egg she has regarded with so much pride, and so 
much joyful anticipation, produces, not a dear little featheral 
nursling, ready to abide under her wing, and willing to be 
fed on such food as her maternal experience tells her is good 
for tiny birdies; but an alien, unmanageable, unorthodox 
cuckoo, who insists on going his own way, and following 
his own instincts, regardless of precedent, and altogether 
indifferent to the habits and duties of sparrows or robins in 
general. 

Miss de Torre, being possessed of perceptions so keen as 
almost to amount to an intimation, could not of course fail 
to discern at the very first glance the state of mind under 
which her respected chaperone laboured; and for one 
moment she was really afraid lest something might be said 
which would compel her to administer salutary rebuke, after 
the departure of the Dunkelds. But Mrs. Challoner knew 
her ground too well; she only said a little stiffly, and with 
a still deeper bloom on her peachy cheeks, “ Friends of your 
mother’s, did you say, my dear ?” 

“Yes; is it not a charming rencontre? The Dunkelds of 
Castle Anchness. My mother and Aunt Dorothy and Mrs. 
Dunkeld were great allies before I was born.” 

Mrs. Challoner looked by no means persuaded: Castle 
Auchness sounded very well, even within the stately precincts 
of Arne Park, and Dunkeld was rather a good name ; but 
how could people, who pretended to be “ somebodies,” wear 
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alpaca dresses, and cotton gloves, and mantles that were 
evidently of home construction ? 

Janet quickly replied to Miss de Torre’s observation : 
“We were the Dunkelds of Castle Auchness ; just now we 
are only the Dunkelds of Daisy Bank. Our family have had 
little to do with grandeur or riches for several generations past. 
Castle Auchness, I suppose, has passed away from us for ever.” 

“Never mind Castle Auchness,” said Miss de Torre, 
zealously aiding her own footman in setting chairs for her 
impromptu tea-party, and nearly running full tilt against 
Adam Dunkeld, who was far too much of a gentleman, in 
spite of the strictures of Mrs. Hodges, to allow a lady to 
make any exertion in his presence, of which he could 
possibly by his own efforts relieve her, 

“Now then, Mr. Blake, you must require some refresh- 
ment after your toil,” said the heiress, when all were 
comfortably seated; “glorious toils, though! Ah! that 
organ ; I had no idea I possessed anything so well worth 
having. Is it not a wonderful instrument ?” 

‘Most wonderful,” returned the old gentleman, turning 
his sightless eyes in the direction of the clear, full voice, 
“That organ, madam, has not its equal anywhere in this 
neighbourhood ; nor, with one or two exceptions, in any 
other neighbourhood that I know of. Its marvellous sweet- 
ness and mellowness of tone is unrivalled. Your grandfather, 
the brave Everard de Torre, brought it, I believe, from 
Germany ; but much English skill was expended on it ere 
it reached its present state of perfection. It has been to 
me as a beloved and honoured friend.” ; 

“And you will not desert your friend, Mr. Blake; 
promise me that. You must come as heretofore ; and, as 
I know you will like it best so, no one shall take any notice 
of you. You cannot come too often or remain too long. 
Could a woman learn the organ ?” 

‘A woman might learn the organ, madam, just as a 
woman might paint, or write, or transact business ; but she 
could never attain to that power and sublimity in her art 
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which man can and does command. Woman may do some- 
thing, but they lack the courage, the perseverance, the 
fortitude, and yet more the physical strength needed to 
bring to completeness any art, any science, which is needed 
sorely if one would scale those all but inaccessible heights 
from which the mighty masters of music look down upon 
their humble disciples in the fields of mediocrity and dille- 
tante profession, far, far below, on the slopes of rising 
~ ground,” 

“ Nevertheless, I wish to play the organ,” returned Miss 
de Torre. There was a strange humility in her tone and 
manner ; her whole soul seemed softened and subdued in 
the presence of this great musician, to whose sublime com- 
positions she had been listening with all the enthusiasm of 
her nature, and all the wonder and reverence of a little child. 

“You play the pianoforte, madam ?” 

“Oh, yes ; better, I believe, than most women ; music is 
my passion. I believe I have a spark, just a spark of genius ; 
talent I know I possess, but talent is not genius, I have 
taken music as an art ever since I was a girl of fifteen ; 
I have studied the best compositions of the great masters, 
Handel, Mozart—I am afraid I do not care so very much 
for Haydn—Rossini, Mendelssohn, and many others, not for- 
getting my esteemed and well-beloved Sebastian Bach. But 
I play only the pianoforte ; I gave up the harp, because I 
would devote my time to one instrument only, in order 
that of that one I might be the perfect mistress. No; I 
know I could never expect to do what you have done ; still, 
I might do much. Will you teach me?” 

* Alas! madam, I can teach no longer; my daily duties 
in the cathedral are all now that I venture to undertake. 
I have withdrawn from the field ; music is now my con- 
solation, my delight, my meat and drink, and repose, but 
no longer my profession. But Mr Dunkeld there is worthy 
of your confidence ; I look to him to fill more worthily 
than I have done my place at St. Beetha’s ; I count him as 
my son ; he will carry to a triumphant issue many a dream 
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and aspiration that with me has resulted only in foiled and 
incomplete attempt. My days on earth are drawing to a 
close ; I can do no more than I have done of late, since it 
has pleased God to take from me the blessing of vision. 
Only the cathedral services I keep for my own; all else is 
Adam Dunkeld’s ; he has a grander conception than ever 
was mine.” 

There was something so solemn, so majestically sad in the 
old man’s utterances that no one felt inclined to reply ; and 
Miss de Torre, feeling that she had possibly touched too 
deep a chord of that noble, gentle nature, hastened to 
turn the conversation into another channel. She effected 
her purpose very speedily by remarking that the village of 
Arne was one of the worst she had yet seen in England. 
“Do tell me, Miss Dunkeld,” she said in conclusion, “ to 
whom belong those wretched cabins and those fever-breeding 
hovels that we passed at the bottom of the hill—not to the 
lady of the manor, I trust?” 

“T believe they do,” returned Janet, reddening a little as 
she remembered their conversation earlier in the evening. 
“ Adam, is it May Fair that Miss de Torre is speaking of ?”’ 

“T am afraid it is,” replied Mr. Dunkeld. “When I came 
up the hill this afternoon, Cropper’s Buildings was in its 
glory ; all the tenants of the houses were out of doors, or 
lounging on their own thresholds ; children, squallid, rag- 
ged, and filthy to the last degree, were screaming, hallooing, 
and fighting by the score, and the public-houses were in 
full feather. From the Three Tuns, just outside the city, to 
the Dog and Partridge, near our own gate, they were, without 
exception, full of riotous, drinking men—a disgrace to any 
neighbourhood. But now you are come to reign over us, 
Miss de Torre, we may hope for better things.” 

Mrs. Challoner contemplated her dry toast in indignant 
dismay. ‘“ How dare the man talk to Miss de Torre about 
public-houses! What had a young lady to do with public- 
houses, and riotous drunkards, and filthy children? Such 
conversation was quite indecent, really improper. What 
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interest could Miss de Torre possibly be supposed to enter- 
tain in those dreadful crowded tenements on which she had 
shuddered to look as she passed along in the hired carriage 
from the railway hotel?” So the chaperone cogitated, 
though silently, forgetting that her fair charge, for whose 
morals and tastes she was so seriously alarmed, had at least 
this interest in Cropper’s Buildings, May Fair in general, and 
the beer-shops in particular, that from them she derived a 
fine slice of her noble income. 

Not heeding Mrs. Challoner’s displeased gravity, she 
asked, “ And do you mean that all these miserable houses are 
my property ?” 

“T believe so; but I am too recent an arrival to know ac- 
curately the boundaries of the Arne estate. Mr. Blake will 
tell you without fail; he has lived all his life at St. 
Beetha’s.” 

“Yes, Miss de Torre,” said the blind organist, “it is even 
so; all the land about is yours: those wretched hovels and 
those over-flowing public-houses are yours, as well as those 
stately halls and yonder broad acres and proud wood- 
lands and fruitful farms. God has bestowed upon you a 
goodly heritage. It has pleased him to lay upon you the 
responsibility of great riches and extensive influence. I 
shall not be here to see it, but something tells me that in the 
years to come great changes will be wrought through your 
instrumentality ; your wealth, your time, your talents, your 
energy, will all be devoted to one glorious end, and that 
end will be the true prosperity of Arne. You will reign 
worthily over the people committed to your charge.” 

“You talk as if I were a queen, instead of simple Miss de 
Torre,” replied the heiress. “ What can I do?” 

“Under God, everything,” returned Mr. Blake; “for 
nothing has been done as yet.” 

“But the priests—what you call the clergy here—have 
they done nothing ?” 

“ Nothing in Arne: in St. Beetha’s itself I know many 
good works are in progress ; but Arne has laboured under 
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every disadvantage ; your own prolonged minority and non- 
residence, and the inertness of the ministers of religion, 
have certainly combined to produce the disastrous state of 
things which to-day we deplore.” 

“What is wanted in order to give Arne an impetus in the 
tight direction 2” 

“Again I must answer ‘ everything.’ We have a national 
school, badly conducted, and also one or two Sunday- 
schools ; but there is something wanting in all that has 
hitherto been attempted. There has been no link between 
the different classes of society ; the poor have never been 
taught to regard the rich—or, indeed, their superiors in any 
degree—as friends, who really have their well-being at heart. 
They have looked upon them rather as their natural enemies, 
who will be sure to oppress them, and wring from them the 
utmost amount of labour and service: they envy them. 
Can you wonder at that, seeing the wretchedness and des- 
titution of their miserable homes, and the luxury and ease 
which they know exist in the abodes of the rich, and of 
which they sometimes catch a tantalizing, not to say exas- 
perating glimpse ?” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Challoner, with her most dig- 
nified air, “Miss de Torre will not forget her duties. The 
de Torre’s, I believe, were ever ‘charitable, as became their 
station and their wealth. I doubt not their present repre- 
sentative will, in due course, distribute beef and coals, and 
blankets and soup; and perhaps she will have a school on 
the outskirts of the park—a model school. Ladies of rank 
in the present day seem to find a singular pleasure in such 
hobbies. It. is quite the fashion, I am told, though a 
strange one, I must confess. It seems to me that all such 
things are better left in the hands of the clergyman of the 
parish, who is paid to teach the people their duty.” 

“Indeed, madam,” was Mr. Blake’s answer, “if things 
were left to the clergyman of this parish little would be 
done ; rather, I might say, they have been left to him for 
years, and behold the result, the complete demoralization of the 
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place. Besides, something more than Miss de Torre’s bounty 
her people require from her. There are times, doubtless, 
when such aid is invaluable, but it is better to teach the 
lower classes to help themselves, to show them how to 
prosper, to try to raise their condition, to elevate them in the 
social scale, than to regard them as mere dependents, and 
encourage them in mere pauperism.” 

“ Most revolutionary doctrines!” said Mrs. Challoner, 
dolefully shaking her head, with its silvery curls and its 
costly lace cap; “doctrines highly calculated to bring 
about a Red Republic.” 

“T think not,” was the old man’s reply. And then Janet 
rose and said that they must return home, her own little 
maid would be terrified at being left alone so long after dark; . 
and everybody rose up, and a general leave-taking com- 
menced, 

There stood the heiress, tall, fair, and stately, the soft light 
of the waxen tapers falling on her glossy braids of black 
hair, on the sheen of her rich blue silk dress, and on the 
gems that sparkled on her snowy fingers. How beautiful she 
looked, how gracious! how genuine was her lovely smile, and 
how true the ring of her sweet, melodious voice! Adam 
Dunkeld, with his stern face and rugged features compressed. 
into that perfect immobility which surely gave him the 
reputation of “ ugliness,” was wondering whether so exquis- 
ite a creature had ever before walked a world, where on the 
whole, so many beauties exist—wondering whether any 
other woman on earth were half as fair, half as winning, 
half as gifted. ; ? 

And Lilla Blake lifted ther dove-like brown eyes, and 
meeting the lustrous light of those wondrous blue orbs, 
thought that she could gaze for ever on that perfect face, 
with its low, sweet brow, and lovely curves and dimples, 
and pure rich colouring. She longed to love her, and be 
loved by her, if such longing were not too intensely pre- 
sumptuous. Ah! gentle Lilla Blake, you little knew—you 
little knew! 
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And so with promises of a speedy meeting again, the 
Blakes and Dunkelds went away, half inclined to doubt 
whether they had not fallen asleep in the great gallery, 
and dreamed a fairy dream. As they passed the Dog and 
Partridge, they saw through the open window, amid clouds 
of smoke and the steam of hot potations, the cooper stand- 
ing on the table, drunkenly declaiming to his colleagues. 
“Wait one moment,” said Adam; “I cannot resist the 
temptation.” And before Janet could understand his purpose, 
he had rushed to the bar and nearly thrown the landlady 
into a fit, by saying very quietly, but very distinctly, “Miss 
de Torre has arrived; she came two hours ago; we have 
just spoken with her—she is quite well; but no procession 
will be needed, and the framework for the arches need not 
go up to-morrow morning.” 


CHAPTER ‘VIII. 
A WET DAY AT THE DEANERY. 


Miss pe Torre was spending the day with Mrs. Auriol ; 
she was quite settled now at Arne Park, and as Mrs. Pinnacle 
had presaged, “everybody, who was anybody,” had called 
upon her, and she, as a matter of course, had called upon 
all the “somebodies” in return ; for nearly three months 
had elapsed since her memorable arrival in the neighbour- 
hood. 
She had not seen quite so much of the Dunkelds as she 
had anticipated, for they were too busy to be frequently 
‘ paying visits ; and when she had made a sudden incursion 
on Daisy Bank, she had been considerably startled to find 
Janet in a cooking apron, carefully superintending the 
dinner, which was not to be trusted to Joan’s inexperience. 
And Janet herself, though secretly delighted with the 
heiress, was not inclined to nurse their friendly acquaintance 
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‘into a closer and more decided intimacy ; for, as she told 
Adam, their positions were so widely different, their paths 
in life so necessarily diverging, and their duties so incon- 
gruous, that it seemed nearly, if not quite ridiculous to 
strike up a friendship which would be sure to fall to pieces 
at no very distant period, from sheer force of circumstances. 

But Adam for once disagreed with his sister, and declared 
that it was a positive unkindness towards Miss de Torre thus 
to meet her cordial advances with comparative coldness and 
reserve ; and Effie, charmed with their new friend, and en- 
raptured with everything she had seen and heard that 
evening at Arne Park, took part with her brother, who seemed 
more inclined to be vexed with Janet than he had ever been 
before, since they were both children in the old home at 
Castle Auchness. : 

But if Miss Janet Dunkeld was troubled with scruples, 
or as Adam and Effie and even Julian called them, “ crotch- 
ets,” there were plenty of people in and about St. Beetha’s 
welcoming her to the best of their ability, and ready to rush 
into her arms at the very faintest symptom of an advance. 
But to very few of the prebendal, canonical, and arch- 
deaconal dignitaries of the Close and its vicinity did Miss 
de Torre seriously incline. 

Mrs. Auriol’s society Miss de Torre really seemed to ap- 
preciate. There was something very winning in the pretty, 
gentle face, and the pleasant manners of the still youthful 
wife of the dean of St. Beetha’s ; something at once girlish 
and matronly in her ways and habits, and something unmis- 
takeably warm-hearted and enthusiastic in her general 
characteristics ; a sort of woman that is always a favourite 
with all classes ; perfectly well-bred and refined, yet by no 
means averse to a merry laugh and a spice of innocent mis- 
chief; accomplished, of course, but not at all learned ; pretty 
and elegant, though no beauty ; well-born, and well-married, 
in the common acceptation of the term, and yet by no means 
endowed with “ quarterings” proved for the last five centu- 
ries, or a pedigree that would take half a day to read down 
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from the very beginning to the end thereof. Nothing of the 
kind. Bonnie Ethel Auriol was only just a little exclusive, 
because she knew no better, and because she had unwittingly 
caught the infection from the Holdalofts, and the Pinnacles, 
and the Montmorency Delameres, who hold chief sway in 
the upper circles of their aristocratic cathedral city. Left to 
herself, and to the sole guidance of her stout, kind-hearted, 
clerical husband, Mrs. Auriol would certainly have declared, 
with perfect truth and sincerity, that she, as well as the Poet 
Laureate, believed that— | 


“Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


The day that Miss de Torre was spending at the deanery 
was of the wildest and murkiest ; it had rained from the 
earliest morning, now drizzlingly and perseveringly, and now 
frantically and furiously, sweeping down the High street 
and across the Close, and turning the fair grey stonework of 
the beauteous cathedral to an inky blackness ; while ever 
and anon sable clouds pressed heavily on the hills, and the 
wind, blowing as it seemed from all quarters at once, drove 
the seudding vapours hither and thither, sending the rain- 
slants now south and now west, in a fickle and capricious 
fashion, that sorely tried the tempers of all unlucky pedes- 
trians who were doomed to roam abroad on that dismal 
December day. 

“You are very good to come to me, my dear,” said Mrs, 
Auriol, when she had settled her guest comfortably by the 
fire, and resumed her own delicate faney-work. “ When I 
saw what a morning it was, I said to the dean, ‘Ah! we 
shall have no Miss de Torre to-day ;’ and the dean said, ‘ No 
indeed, Ethel; you cannot expect it.’ And when I went 
into the school-room this morning, Cecy and Louy saluted 
me with, ‘Oh, mamma, what a morning! and Miss de Torre 
was coming for a cozy, quiet day.’ But Cecy was quite sure 
you would come, for she declared, the puss, that she knew 
quite well, from your face, you were just the person to fulfil 
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your engagements, rain or no rain, fair weather or foul. She 
gives you credit, you perceive, for no small amount of de- 
cision and determination of purpose.” 

“Well,” returned Miss de Torre, unrolling her strip of 
muslin as she spoke, and putting on her costly thimble, and 
adjusting her embroidery cotton, “I must say Cecy is in 
some sort right ; for when I have arranged to do anything I 
always do it, and a few gusts of wind or a shower of rain is 
not enough to make me change my mind. Dear me! it was 
no inconvenience to come here this morning ; not so pleasant, 
certainly, as if it had been clear and sunny, but still quite 
comfortable in the carriage, with the glasses up.” 

“What if you had no carriage?” asked Mrs. Auriol, 
laughingly. 

A state of existence perfectly inconceivable to Miss de 
Torre, who had been accustomed to carriages of all kinds, 
and to horses and ponies and equipage, ever since she could 
remember. Among the necessaries of life she certainly in- 
cluded a carriage; it never occurred to her that it was a 
luxury within the reach of the few, comparatively speaking, 
and far, far beyond the reach of the many. So she replied, 
a little thoughtfully, “Really I never contemplated that 
alternative. Well, I suppose I should send one of my servants 
for a hired conveyance ; they have very nice broughams at 
the Railway Hotel, I know; and if that failed me, I should 
tell him to bring me a cab ora fly off the stand, just beyond 
the North-gate.” 

“Suppose you could not afford to hire a carriage? there 
are plenty of people in that predicament. I saw Mrs. Pin- 
nacle’s governess going by while we were at breakfast this 
morning, with her umbrella dripping and broken, and her 
cloak apparently soaked through. Poor girl, I was very sorry 
for her, for she is not strong, and those little Pinnacles must 
be dreadfully trying, they have such bad tempers, and they 
can say very insolent things.” 

There was a minute’s silence, and Mrs. Auriol’s needle 
flew in and out of the silk canvas, the fire crackled in the 
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shining grate, and Blanco, who had accompanied his mistress, 
stretched out his silky paws and elongated his pink nose with 
a full appreciation of the luxurious rug and the cheerful 
blaze ; while in the Close outside, the wind raved and moaned 
among the dark gabled houses and the leafless trees, and 
round the drenched walls and buttresses of the cathedral ; 
and the rain, sweeping down from a low, inky cloud, dashed 
against the plate-glass window-panes of that most comfort- 
able deanery drawing-room, with a violence that convinced 
its inmates of the sad condition of all who were compelled 
to face its pitiless fury. 

“Do you know,” said Miss de Torre, at last, “ 1 am afraid 
that Iam a very heartless, selfish sort of person.” 

“Indeed! Why so?” 

“ Because I take all my comforts as a matter of course. 
I scarcely know whether it is my fault, or the fault of those 
who brought me up; but till very lately it never came into 
my mind to feel grateful, or even glad that I had so many of 
the good things of this life. I shall never forget a sort of 
sermon that Mr. Blake preached to me on the very first 
evening of my arrival at Arne Park ; he began straightway 
about my responsibilities. You will think me very wicked 
when I confess that up to that hour I had never even 
dreamed that I had any responsibilities. I suppose I thought 
T was born to possess and to enjoy ; but it never came into 
my mind to compare my situation with those whose birth 
entitles them to a far different heritage.” 

“ My dear, you are no wickeder than the rest of us. I 
was just as thoughtless, just as unconcerned about my less 
fortunate neighbours, till very lately; I always dispensed 
certain alms, you know; as the wife of a clergyman, a 
dignitary of the Church, I could do no less ; and I must do 
myself the justice to remark that I could not have been 
quite happy if this most obvious duty had been neglected. 
But Philip Auriol tells me this is not enough ; my money is 
only one of the talents committed to my care ; and the dean 
acknowledges that he is right.” 
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“Who is Philip Auriol, may I ask?” 

“The dean’s youngest brother. There were two families 
of the Auriols, I must tell you: my husband was the eldest 
of the first marriage, this Philip the last-born, and the only 
son of the second wife. We are very fond of him. He is 
coming to us for awhile; I expect him next week, and we 
are hoping to keep him with us for sometime. He is study- 
ing for the bar, and he has rather overworked himself.” 

“And he thinks about these responsibilities? Do you 
know, though my conscience told me that Mr. Blake spoke 
only words of soberness and truth, I was beginning to wonder 
whether his theories and ideas might not proceed from some 
peculiar cast of mind? Does Mr. Philip Auriol think he is 
bound to expend time as well as money on his poorer neigh- 
bours? Does he feel that he must study their interests, and 
give them, according to their requirements, aid, sympathy, 
and advice ?” 

“Indeed he does ; you must talk to him when he comes. 
I think I may say you will be sure to like him, for every- 
body, young and old, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, 
is fond of Philip. Have you seen Mr. Blake lately ?” 

“No. It is nearly a fortnight since he came to his beloved 
organ. I hope he is not ill; I was thinking of sending Tina 
to inquire.” 

“He is not exactly ill; that is, he is not suffering, I am 
told, from any decided malady ; still he is far from well, 
far from enjoying such health as he has had since the setting 
in of his blindness ; and his daughter is very unhappy about 
him.” 

“Poor Lilla! I will certainly go and see her. I do not 
know how it is, but Iam quite inclined to love that old man ; 
Iam sure he is very good.” 

“That he is: he is very much respected at the cathedral. 
He must be seriously unwell, for he has not been able to 
attend to his duties for several days. Mr. Dunkeld played 
yesterday afternoon, and we were all delighted; in the 
morning, the choristers tell me, the Jubilate was a regular 
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mess, and the time was so unduly hastened in the anthem, 
that the tenors were obliged to skip some of their notes. The 
organist was a mere youth, from St. John’s, and quite un- 
equal to his work.” 

“T wonder if Mr. Blake is out to-day.” 

“T fancy not ; indeed, I should hope not, for his illness is 
caused by a kind of bronchial affection—a ‘mere affection,’ 
Mr. Dunkeld said, but still quite sufficient to demand a 
certain degree of caution.” 

“ Why does he live so far from the cathedral ?” 

“Because he cannot make up his mind to leave the house 
in which he has lived for so many years. He used to re- 
side near at hand, in Southgate street ; but when his wife's 
health began to decline he took that pretty cottage in Linnet 
lane, for the sake of country air, and there he has remained 
ever since, though he keeps a sort of lodging in the High 
street, where he dines ; for it would be impossible for him 
to go to Arne and back again between services, you know.” 

“Mrs. Blake has been dead some years ?” 

“Yes; ten or eleven years, I should think—nay, more, 
for it was before my Cecy was born, and she will be thirteen 
on New Year’s day. Lilla was quite a little thing, and so 
delicate ; everyone thought she would quickly follow her 
mother.” 

“There is something very strange but very wise about 
Lilla Blake : what a sweet face she has!” 

“Yes, has she not? So placid, and fair, and thoughtful ; 
and such lovely dark eyes, and dark, rippling hair. I wonder 
what she will do if she lose her father? for I cannot help 
thinking the good old gentleman is breaking up.” 

“How can I have neglected them so long?” said Miss de 
Torre, sorrowfully, “TI will go to-morrow to their cottage ; 
I wonder what I could take them. They are not rich, I 
suppose?” 

“Far from it ; with all his talent, all his genius, I should 
say Mr. Blake has not been a successful man. ‘The bishop 
says he is too deeply and chivalrously devoted to his art, 
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ever to make it a stepping-stone to fortune. He is a man, 
too, who ¢ares very little about worldly pelf ; his wants have 
been moderate, his desires humble. I wish, for Lilla’s sake, 
he had been a little more ambitious.” 

“Poor little Lilla! I wish I knew how Mr. Blake is to- 
day.” But just then the luncheon bell rang, and Mrs. 
Auriol and her guest adjourned to the dining-room, and the 
dean, in excellent spirits, emerged from the library, and the 
children came down also; for the luncheon of the elders 
was their dinner, and there was always a plain hot joint, and 
a wholesome pudding for their express consumption. And 
Miss Torre was instantly claimed by Cecy and Louy, and 
entreated to sit between them, and the conversation became 
of the most discursive nature. It was always noticeable 
that children were never afraid of the lady of Arne; and yet 
never—as the best disciplined children sometimes will— 
ventured on an impertinence, or behaved themselves with 
undue familiarity. But through every discussion, amid the 
playful mirth of the children, through a long and interesting 
story of poachers that the dean had to communicate, came 
ever and anon vivid remembrances of the Blakes ; and when 
the young people had returned to their own quarters, and 
the bell began to toll for afternoon prayers, Helen de Torre 
looked wistfully across the muddy Close towards the north 
transept, and wished she could manage without rudeness to 
form one of the scanty congregation then assembling. “ It 
has quite ceased raining,” she said ; “ I wonder if there will 
be many people in the cathedral this afternoon ?” 

“ Not many, I should think,” replied Mrs. Auriol. “The 
dean will go; he seldom misses; would you care to accom- 
pany him? Mr. Dunkeld takes the organ again, I believe, 
and the anthem is a very good one: the service scarcely 
lasts an hour.” 

“TI should like it very much. I should like to see the 
cathedral in the dusky twilight. Shall I put on my 
bonnet ?” 

“Yes, please ; the dean never likes to be late. I think I 
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will go too ; it will he change of air, if nothing else, and I 
always enjoy Mr. Dunkeld’s music.” 

In five minutes they were ready and in the Close, steering 
their way among the many lakes that lay on pavement and 
gravel path, and getting more than one splash, in spite of 
care, on their short journey to the southern transept door. 

Already the first notes of the magnificent organ were 
pealing forth, and the choristers had taken their seats in 
the choir; and in a few minutes the service began. It did 
not last long, but the music was most exquisite ; and when 
the last Amen had swelled and died away in the vaulted 
roof, so high, so richly carved, so lost in shadowy gloom, 
Miss de Torre turned to Mrs, Auriol, and asked if they 
could not wait till Mr. Dunkeld came down from the organ 
loft, for he would certainly be able to tell them something 
about Mr. Blake. 

Mrs. Auriol consented, and the two ladies withdrew to 
the outer aisle, into which Mr. Dunkeld must descend when 
he had finished playing. It was so dark when he came 
down that he would have passed straight out into the nave 
had not Mrs. Auriol called him by name, and then he 
turned instantly, and saw the two dusky figures close at 
hand, and knew the pleasant voice of the dean’s lady, begging 
him to pause, as she and Miss de Torre had a question to 
ask him. 

He bowed to the heiress and stood silently before her. 
Even in that dim twilight he could recognize the 
stately form of the lady of Arne; and again that subtle, 
delicate perfume stole by, like the breath of summer flowers 
on the southern wind. He waited gravely till she or Mrs. 
Auwriol should please to make their inquiry. 

“Pray excuse us, Mr. Dunkeld,” said Miss de Torre at 
length. ‘We waylaid you in this cavalier style because we 
thought you would surely be able to give us tidings of Mr. 
Blake ; we are so anxious to hear how he is.” 

“Tam sorry I cannot give a favourable report,” returned 
Adam. “ We all think Mr, Blake very much worse. Dr. 
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Henslow will not give the least encouragement. I saw my 
poor friend this morning ; he was looking extremely ill—so 
changed ; he had passed a very restless night, his daughter 
said. Poor Lilla; she is well nigh broken-hearted.” 

“ Poor child,” said Mrs. Auriol ; “I cannot think what 
will become of her.” 

Miss de Torre mused and kept silence. 

Adam Dunkeld was going to take leave, when Mrs. Auriol 
said, ‘Come into the deanery with us, Mr. Dunkeld, and 
have some dinner; we are quite alone to-day, with the 
exception of Miss de Torre, who is so good as to let us 
make her quite one of ourselves. The dean will be delighted 
to talk with you about your beloved masters of old time; do 
come with us, and cheer us up this melancholy evening.” 

Adam Dunkeld hesitated ; his time was very fully occu- 
pied ; he had just neglected a lesson in order to officiate at 
the organ in his friend’s place, and he felt it would be 
extremely unwise to bring upon himself further arrears of 
duty. But the temptation was very strong, so strong that 
it quickly became irresistible, and it was only as a sort of 
form that he pleaded his dress as being not quite the thing 
for Mrs, Auriol’s dinner-table. 

“Oh, never mind that!” cried Mrs. Dean. “We will 
excuse all that, as you will excuse our very unceremonious 
invitation. Come now, be amiable, and help us to spend a 
pleasant evening.” 

Tt needed little urging to make Adam accept the proffered 
hospitality, and in another moment he had signified his 
appreciation of Mrs. Auriol’s kindness, and his determination 
to enjoy it. And so the little party crossed the nave, and 
came again to the deep-arched portal in the south transept. 

But the temporary lull of weather was over, and the rain 
was coming down in torrents; the Close was deluged, and the 
gurgoyled spouts of the cathedral and of the deanery were 
pouring forth each one a mimic water-fall of its own. 

“How I wish I had told the servants to open the 
little door at the bottom of the garden,” said Mrs. Auriol, 
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regretfully ; “ we might have gone round the cloisters, and 
up that sheltered alley, and we should have been in our own 
grounds, See, the rain is driving more and more furiously ; 
we shall be wet through, getting across the Close.” 

“Allow me to be your messenger,” interrupted Adam 
Dunkeld ; .and before there was time to make any rejoinder, 
he had dashed through the storm, over the gravel-pools, and 
under the dripping elms, to the door of the deanery. 

“Really,” said Mrs. Auriol, in great amusement, “I had 
no idea Mr. Dunkeld was half so gallant ; we must dub him 
a regular squire of dames after this. It is a pity he is so 
ugly, as that saucy Theodora Pinnacle says.” 

“T do not think him ugly at all,” returned Miss de Torre, 
candidly ; “I rather like that rugged, rough-cast type of 
face : it makes me think of one of the old gods carved in 
granite. But really though, he would be improved by a 
little less development of bone and muscle, and a little— 
just a little more tendency to embonpoint. And if Miss 
Dunkeld could be fattened a little, it would be a decided 
improvement. But what a lovely girl that half-sister of 
theirs is—the one with the blue eyes and the bright ringlets; 
quite a little beauty.” 

“Yes, she is marvellously pretty ; but I infinitely prefer 
Lilla Blake’s pale, grave sweetness: there is something in 
that child’s deep dark eyes that goes to my very heart. But 
come, let us take to the cloisters ; the verger is looking at 
us with lofty reproach; he wants to go home to his old 
woman and his tea, but he dares not warn us off like ordinary 
people—you are the lady of Arne; I am deaness. It is 
something to be a person of consideration, is it not?” 

“So much that I am fairly frightened when I think of it ; 
that dreadful May Fair is a regular night-mare on my 
spirits.” 

“Has your vicar called upon you yet ?” 

“Yes, several times ; but he talked about vintages, and 
some wonderful wine that report says I have in my cellars, 
and he asked me about the opera-houses abroad, and 
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wondered how much it would cost him to make a tour down 
the Nile. J do not like him at all, Mrs. Auriol.” 

“ And, my dear Miss de Torre, I do not like him ; only 
do not tell the dean that I said so. He is always vexed if 
uncomplimentary remarks are passed on the parochial clergy 
within the cathedral precincts. Oh, there is Mr. Dunkeld ; 
the door is open, and there is Jervis with wraps, and any 
number of umbrellas, and we have one each already. Really, 
I feel quite under obligations to our kind deputy cathedral 
organist.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
ROUND THE HEARTH. 


Ir was a pleasant little dinner-party sitting that evening 
under the chandelier in the deanery dining-room ; and a 
charming little dinner that they discussed—choice, delicate, 
and most elegantly served. To all her other excellent 
qualifications, Mrs, Auriol added that of being an admirable 
manager at home. She was no fine lady, though a gentle- 
woman she was in every sense of the term ; but she was not 
one of the lazy, helpless brood, who think it beneath their 
dignity, and quite too trying to their constitutions to regulate 
their own household concerns. No, Mrs. Auriol knew better, 
and she chose to give her own orders to the various trades- 
men of the place, and to pay her own bills; and she knew 
the average state of her stores, and just what the dean would 
like for his dinner; for if there was one thing more than 
another that ruffled the sweet temper, and disturbed the 
equanimity of that excellent dignitary, it was an ill-chosen, 
ill-cooked, ill-appointed dinner. 

Mrs. Auriol used to tell her friends that she had the best 
and kindest husband in the world ; that his temper was so 
mild and amiable that it needed something very much out of 
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the common way to provoke his irascibility ; that nothing 
could make him snappish and disagreeable, like unto some 
naughty husbands in the neighbourhood, except an under- 
done joint, a half-flavoured sauce, an unpalateable entrée, or 
a spoiled pudding. And the dean, we must confess, in this 
only resembled the majority of the lords of the creation, 
whether lay or clerical ; for it is the nature of the male 
human creature to be rather scrupulous in matters where the 
palate is concerned, and such being the case, the female 
human creature should certainly do her best to minister to 
his little weaknesses. 

People fall in love, I know, without any reference to beef 
or mutton ; generally speaking, the soul of the lover rises 
sublimely above such sublimary considerations as bread-sauce 
not burnt, ducks roasted to a turn, game dressed at precisely 
the moment of perfection, and pastry not to be named on 
the same day as gutta-percha. But, generally speaking, 
again, when people have had “their moon and honey for 
two,” and come back to settle down to the ordinary duties of 
common life, and by degrees lapsed into the uninteresting 
condition of “old married people,” the ci-devant lover, though 
still perhaps the adoring husband, begins to look out for 
nourishment more substantial than smiles, and fond glances, 
and loving whispers ; in a word, he likes to breakfast, dine, 
and take tea enjoyably, according to the means which Provi- 
dence has placed at his disposal: and if his wife has any 
sense, she will take care that he shall do so, and thus, 
ministering to his comforts at home, provide against that 
terrible alternative of seeking his comfort elsewhere. 

I do not mean, of course, that a woman, even in the 
middle ranks of life, need always cook her husband's dinner ; 
but certainly she ought to know how to cook it, and to be 
able to perceive the errors into which, through carelessness, 
idleness, or inexperience, her domestics, if they be not very 
special ones, will certainly fall. If women in all ranks 
would study domestic economy a little more, there would 
certainly be fewer miserable marriages, for true it is that 
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“trifles make the sum of human things,” and many a first 
conjugal misunderstanding springs from a cause so trivial 
that it is scarcely worth naming. Now all this was Mrs. 
Auriol’s creed, and her servants, knowing that she was not 
one of those interesting simpletons who have no idea of the 
component parts of pie-crust, were generally on their best 
behaviour, and the deanery kitchen, in its way, was quite as 
charming and nicely appointed as the elegant and habitable- 
looking drawing-rooms, which were the secret envy of Mrs. 
Pinnacle, Mrs. Carlton and her seven daughters, and that 
very virtuous and dignified lady, the Honourable Miss 
Holdaloft. 

So the dean enjoyed his excellent hare soup, which set 
him off again about the poachers, towards whom he seemed 
to entertain a violent aversion; and he certainly relished 
his mutton cutlets, and his bit of pheasant, and his almond 
pudding, and fruit tart ; and he eulogized the ripe Stilton, 
and the fine firm celery, as blanched as if Christmas were 
over and gone, instead of nearly three weeks in perspective ; 
and he told Mr. Dunkeld the age of his port, and the vint- 
age of his claret, and begged Miss de Torre to consider the 
full, delicate flavour of the golden sherry in her glass. 
Neither did he treat with scorn the good things that came 
on with the dessert ; he approved of the candied ginger, and 
the crystalized greengages, and he passed the highest enco- 
miums on his cook, who had succeeded in her apricot-wafers 
a la merveille, 

But Mr. Dunkeld ate and drank without any adequate 
conception of the culinary genius expended on the repast. 
He did not quite finish his soup ; the mutton cutlets might 
have been elephant steaks or hippopotamus chops for all he 
knew of their flavour, and he ate his slice of pheasant with- 
out the slightest appreciation of its tenderness and rich 
delicate taste. His enjoyment consisted not in the discus- 
sion of the good things before him, but in the fact of his 
being seated exactly opposite Miss de Torre, who trifled 
with her soup, and minced her pheasant, as most people do 
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who have really dined under the pretext of lunching in the 
middle of the day. 

How queenly she looked, in her black lace dress, and an 
exquisite white camelia in her dark braids—her only orna- 
ment, save one glittering bracelet of diamonds and opals. 
How fair she was, with all that pensive thought in her deep 
blue eyes, and ever and anon that bright sweet smile wreath- 
ing her rosy lips and lighting up her countenance with 
almost dazzling beauty. Why did Adam Dunkeld, looking 
into that proud, lovely face, with its ever varying expression 
and radiant glances, think of another face he had seen only 
that very afternoon in one of the wretched garrets of a 
wretched tenement in May Fair—a face superb in its traits 
and outlines, a face quite as young, that might, but for sin 
and misery, have been quite as fair as that one now shining 
upon him across the snowy damask of the well spread table 
—pbut a face marred by crime, and woe, and griping poverty— 
a face grand, yet almost awful in its sullen despair, its defi- 
ant wrath, its reckless disregard of all that woman holds 
most precious, most sacred, most inviolate ? 

Why did that gaunt, handsome face haunt him? He 
could not tell ; but, as he gazed, it seemed that, in spite of 
himself—in spite of a shuddering depreciation of the mere 
idea—there was a decided likeness in those two women, the 
one to the other: those two, the one so highly born and 
delicately nurtured, so bred in silken pomp and idle luxury, 
so fenced in by birth and breeding from all that could pol- 
lute or contaminate, so graceful, so refined, so pure; and the 
other so lowly born, so squallidly nursed, so untaught, un- 
cared-for, and undisciplined, so used to rags, and dirt, and 
shame, and the companionship of crime. And her name, 
too, was Helen—Helen Lawford! Ah! why were these two 
Helens so terribly alike, and yet so awfully unlike ? 

And as Adam mused, and fancied himself listening to the 
good dean’s rather prosy tales of the poachers, who were so 
strong last winter at Shawlands as to overpower the keepers 
in a hand-to-hand struggle, he almost forgot the lovely, refined 
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face that was to him, poor silly Adam! the fairest sight on 
earth—to wonder where the fault of that other Helen’s degra- 
dation primarily lay. What was required in order to bridge 
over the wide gulf between rich and poor, between the upper 
and lower circles of humanity? Had God indeed made of 
one flesh all the nations of the earth? Were these miserable 
creatures, steeped alike in sin and untold misery, lost to all 
sense of decency, all thought of God, save as they took His 
holy name upon their polluted lips in vilest oaths—lost to 
virtue, lost to happiness, save that which they held to be a 
brief happiness, such as they might have shared with the 
beasts of the field—the mere gratification of coarse, un- 
bridled appetite, the pleasure of feasting ravenously when 
any kind of feast could be secured; the pleasure of strong 
drink, that dulled the already besotted senses, or lashed into 
fiercest fury the passions that already had proved the curse 
of those who harboured them? Were these indeed fellow 
men and brothers—the children of one Divine Father, the 
common inheritors of that wondrous, subtle mystery we call 
human life? Would not the Lord visit for all these things ? 
Would not those who possessed wealth, or influence, or learn- 
ing, or tact, be surely called to account for this state of 
affairs ? 

What could be done to redeem the masses—to teach them 
honesty, decency, sobriety—to teach them that labour is the 
heritage of all—to make them regard their superiors as their 
friends? Ranks of life there must be till the end of time ; 
equality was the wild, senseless dream of a maniac. If all 
men were made equal to-day in their worldly state, they 
would be as unequal as ever in a very short space of time. 
One twelve months would be quite enough to teach the 
illusion of that silly phantom equality, which must certainly 
be twin brother to that mocking ignis fatuus yclept uni- 
formity. No; God made the poor and the rich. He willed 
that some men should be born in palaces, and some in cot- 
tages ; some reared in purple and fine linen, and some bred 
up to raiment of coarsest kind; but He willed also that 
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wealth should not be hoarded or lavished only for personal 
ease and enjoyment ; that power and influence should be 
brought to bear for the good of others ; that learning should 
devise methods whereby the unlearned might be lifted out 
of the depths of ignorance and superstition ; that not only 
alns should be offered with a cheerful and willing heart, but 
something more—sympathy, guidance, instruction, the many 
aids that wealth and culture have at their disposal, if only 
they would interest themselves in the concerns of poverty 
and ignorance. 

And all this was seething in Adam Dunkeld’s mind, 
while the dean talked of the poachers and his wines, and 
one of Miss de Torre’s farms, that would probably change 
tenants in the ensuing spring. And at last Mrs. Auriol rose 
and looked at Miss de Torre, and the two ladies went away 
to the drawing-room, and Adam was left to hear another 
story about poaching, and to refuse at least half-a-dozen 
different kinds of wines, which his Very Reverence was most 
anxious to commend to the palate of his guest. 

But presently something was said about the cathedral 
service, and that led the way to a conversation on music 
generally, and, finally, when the tones of Mrs. Auriol’s 
grand pianoforte reached them from above, the dean proposed 
that they should join the ladies ; and Adam, well content, 
was quite ready to acquiesce, and adjourn with his host to 
the drawing-room. 

It was Miss de Torre who was seated at the instrument, 
accompanying herself in a German song of singular melody 
and pathos, and Mrs. Auriol was listening in mute wonder 
and delight ; for Helen de Torre spoke only modest truth 
when she put forth her claim “ to a spark of genius,” and her 
pianoforte playing was about equal to Mr. Blake’s organ 
performance. When she had finished, Adam Dunkeld said, 
“ Your music is beyond praise, Miss de Torre.” 

“Js it?” she said, laughingly. “Well, it ought to be 
something of more than medium excellence, seeing I have 
enjoyed the instructions of some of the first professors in 
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the world, and devoted much of my time to the achieve- 
ment of that end. I know that I play very well—for a 
woman.” ¢ 

She was quite above the affectation of pretending to be 
unconscious of her really remarkable musical ability ; the 
insincerity that generally passes for a graceful show of 
humility was not at all in her way; she thought, and I 
thought too, that one cannot be an adept in any art and 
not know it. 

“Very well for any one, either man or woman,” returned 
Mr. Dunkeld, eagerly ; “will you not give us something 
more ?” 

“Oh yes!” and she glided off into a minor of unutterable 
plaintive sweetness, that passed presently into a lovely 
melody that might have been a chorus of good spirits holding 
festival ; and on and on into strains of quaintest, purest 
harmony, that made the three quiet listeners think of all 
things fair and grand, and solemnly serene. Then, at the 
request of the dean, she played come compositions of Men- 
delssohn, and a symphony of Beethoven’s; and then she 
rose gaily from the music-stool, remarking that she had 
contributed her share to the evening’s entertainment, and it 
was high time that some one else should take her place. 

No one, however, seemed inclined to continue the perform- 
ance, and the Auriols and their guests drew their chairs 
cozily round the blazing fire, talking about music, ancient 
and modern, and the great masters, and the different kinds 
of score ; and in the pauses of the conversation listening to 
the rain dashing against the closely-curtained windows, and 
the wind roaring and raging in “turret and tree ;” for it 
whistled round about tower and pinnacle as it swept over 
the stately cathedral, and tossed about the bare arms of the 
tall elms in the close, till the soaked lawn beneath was 
strewn with branch and bough and twig. 

“What a night!” said Miss de Torre, instinctively draw- 
ing nearer to the cheerful blaze. “And this is the sort of 
thing you are used to in England ?” 
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“Yes,” said the dean; “all right, all right! very season- 
able weather : rain and wind now, frost and snow presently, 
then more rain and sleet, and then soft, sunshiny April 
showers, bringing forth, in due season, May flowers. Never 
mind the storm without, Miss de Torre: you are not going 
home to-night, Ethel tells me ; we are all comfortable enough 
here. Ah! here comes the urn ; I am an old-fashioned man, 
Miss de Torre, and I like to see my wife pouring out my cup 
of tea, so we only have it handed round on state occasions. 
‘Comfort before fashion’ is my maxim.” 

“I suppose there are some people, though,” said Miss 
de Torre, “who are compelled to be abroad this wild 
night ?” 

“ Ay, indeed,” said the dean, shaking his head, and adding 
more sugar and cream to his tea. “God help them, poor 
souls! There’s many aman and many a woman to-night, 
I doubt not, footsore, drenched, buffeted, and weary, that 
knows not where to lay his head or her head, as the case may 
be ; many an one who will gladly creep to the shelter of 
some haystack or open shed, and lie down supperless in the 
poor rags that have been dripping wet ever since morning. 
Thank God for a good roof over our heads! Mr. Dunkeld, 
pray try that muffin ; it is crisper than the last.” 

“T saw them doing something to the roofs of those 
miserable houses of mine,” said Miss de Torre, after a 
moment’s silence. ‘Do you know, Mr. Dean, I have been 
thinking that, if my guardian will let me, I might have 
Cropper’s Buildings, and indeed the greater part of May Fair, 
pulled down.” 

“T wish you would,” said the dean, warmly ; “ we should 
got rid of a most troublesome set of people. It’s my belief 
that half the May Fair vagabonds are in league with the 
Appleton-Thorpe and the Shawland poachers. By all means 
clear them out ; they are perfect scum. Let them go farther 
a-field.” 

“No, I did not mean that ; I thought of building them 
nice convenient little houses; I thought, too, of having a 
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school down there, and a sort of—what do you call it here ? 
—an intellectual club.” 

“A mechanic’s institute, you mean. Ah! Miss de Torre, 
I am not quite convinced about these ‘institutes ;’ I am 
inclined to think they do more harm than good—tend to 
radicalism, and chartism, and infidelity. Eh, Mr. Dunkeld ? 
I hope you are a thorough-paced Conservative ?” 

“Tf mis-managed, I have no doubt such institutions may 
tend to much that is mischievous ; but it must be good to 
raise the masses. If one could only give them a taste for 
respectability, they might in time come to be truly respect- 
able members of society. We must have a temperance 
society, Miss de Torre, and we must get rid of some of the 
public-houses ; and as for the institute, if you organize it, 
I am sure it will neither tend to scepticism or red republic- 
anism.” 

“Will you help me, Mr. Dunkeld ? and will your sister 
give me her advice? I must do something; and as I have 
plenty of money, and plenty of time, and health, and vigour, 
and unimpaired faculties of mind, I do not see why I should 
not do a great deal. Iam willing to begin by slow degrees. 
I wonder, though, what is the first thing to be done? What 
do you say, Mr. Dean ?” 

“Really, dear madam, I cannot tell you,” replied that 
dignitary, a little stiffly. “Desire them to attend Divine 
worship in the parish church, I should say, and make the 
children learn the Church Catechism.” 

Miss de Torre looked a little disappointed. “They will 
never do that, Mr. Dean.” 

“Then really I can say nothing else. The truth is, I 
know very little about these new-fangled movements that 
for the last few years have turned society upside down. I am 
no bigot ; Iam a moderate man; I ally myself to no ex- 
treme party either in Church or State ; I approve of Sunday 
schools, strictly under the supervision of the clergy ; I like 
the national schools, always supposing that the clergyman of 
the parish holds due sway over master and pupils; but as 
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for tract societies, and town missionaries, and lady visitors, 
and all the paraphernalia of the Evangelical party, I ignore 
them in toto. I never oppose their movements in St. 
Beetha’s and elsewhere, but I never encourage them. If 
your people will not go to church, there is nothing to be 
done, I should say, Miss de Torre.” 

“ Might it not be managed that the church should come to 
them? I almost think I shall write to Mr. Spurgeon and 
ask his advice.” 

Had Miss de Torre declared that she thought of inviting 
Mr. Caleraft to spend a few days with her ; had she signi- 
fied her intention of having a private prize fight in her own 
great gallery; had she talked of residing in Cropper’s 
buildings herself for the improvement and elevation of “the 
scum,” she would not half so well have succeeded in making 
a sensation. Mrs. Auriol looked grave and a little shocked ; 
Mr. Dunkeld rather surprised ; but the dean—the dean was 
roused to an extent that fairly surprised his wife, who 
thought only a bad dinner could possibly disturb the beauti- 
ful placidity of his disposition. He almost forgot himself. 

He set down his cup and saucer with a bang, and began to 
walk the room; it was evident that as he mused the fire 
burned, but what he would say when he spoke with his 
tongue Mrs. Auriol dreaded to think—nothing nearly so 
good as the Psalmist said, when he began after silence to 
give utterance to his thoughts, it was to be feared. 

He burst out at last —“ Spurgeon ! Spurgeon ! the name of 
that man moves me to holy indignation ; he sets no bounds 
to his assurance—his impious insolence. He preaches every- 
where and anywhere. I have no doubt he would preach in 
yonder cathedral if he had the chance.” 

“T have no doubt he would,” replied Miss de Torre. 

“Yes, and a host of senseless lads and women would 
throng to hear him. His presumption is past all bearing, it 
ought to be put a stop to ; Convocation ought to interfere ; 
these unauthorized babblers ought to be put down.” 

“ Nay,” said Miss de Torre, gravely—she never knew why 
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she said it, the words suggested themselves, she afterwards 
declared—*“ nay, but their Master will not permit that. 
While they preach the Gospel in His name, He will certainly 
bless their efforts, and they will be rewarded in the day 
when men shall receive the recompense of their works. For 
it is written—I read it myself only yesterday—‘ They that 
be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and 
they that fwrn many to righteousness as the stars, for ever 
and ever.’ ” 

The dean looked as if he could not believe his own ears ; 
but his wrath was kindled against Mr. Spurgeon, whom he 
had never seen, and of whose writings he had never read a 
single word ; it was enough for him that a man, wnauthorised, 
unblessed by prelatical hands, nonconforming in his princi- 
ples, heretical in his doctrines, should dare to hold forth 
Sunday after Sunday—aye and on Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Wednesdays also, and so on to the end of the oe 
he should dare to hold forth to assembled thousands without 
license, or title, or sanction from “the powers that be.” 
“ But,” he concluded, “it is only for the time, a mere flash 
in the pan ; he will go out like the snuff of a candle : some 
morning he will wake up and find his popularity conn !” 

“T think,” said Miss de Torre, a little haughtily, “that 
we had better talk about something else ; we are losing our 
tempers ; at least, I am losing mine. I have heard this 
gentleman of whom we are speaking once only ; I know 
nothing else of him save from common report, and from his 
published sermons. I am not inclined to rave about him, as 
I believe some people do, but I hold him to be one of God’s 
authorized ministers, and a very earnest and useful labourer 
in the field he occupies: that it is a wide field I cannot but 
rejoice. Pray let us say no more ; we have no right to dis- 
cuss the absent ; we are getting too personal ; suppose Mr. 
Spurgeon were here to hear us.” 

The wildest supposition Miss de Torre could possibly have 
entertained. Mr. Spurgeon in the deanal drawing-room in- 
deed! under the sacred shadow of the cathedral itself, and 
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in the presence of the learned, dignified, university-bred Dr. 
Auriol, with a string of letters after his name, and strong 
hopes of an apron and lawn sleeves by-and-by, when a cer- 
tain spiritual peer of the realm should be translated to a 
higher see—or—depart this life for that which is to come. 
Ah! sooner wild lions, and re-animated megatheriums, and 
zebras of the desert within those sacred precincts, than the 
unorthodox Mr. Spurgeon, or any of his unorthodox 
brethren ! 


CBA PUTER. aX 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


“Papa,” said Lilla Blake ; “if I write a line to Miss de 
Torre, I am sure she will come: I would go up myself to- 
morrow to the park, only I do not like to leave you.” 

This was on the same evening that Adam Dunkeld and 
the heiress met at the hospitable board of the Auriols ; and 
the old man was worse than ever, and had not ventured 
down stairs at all that day; he sat up in his easy-chair, 
leaning feebly on his pillows ; his breath short and painful, 
his strength almost gone, his hands trembling when he tried 
to join them in prayer, and his face, though serene, and 
even glad, of an ashy paleness. He knew full well that a 
very short time remained to him for earthly cares and 
earthly sorrows, he knew that the end was very near at 
hand, that a few more days—it might be but a few more 
hours, he felt himself sinking so rapidly, and he would 
have passed the threshold of time, and entered on the illimit- 
able eternity. 

But Lilla—poor Lilla, who had seen a little of illness and 
nothing of its final close, had no idea that her loving, dutiful 
cares would so soon be terminated, She believed, indeed, 
that her father would never be well again—never again, it 
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might be, touch the keys of his beloved organ, either at 
Arne or in the cathedral ; never, perhaps, walk forth again to 
feel the sunshine, and to touch the springing grass, on which 
his eyes were closed for ever. But she dreamed not that 
even now was ‘‘the beginning of the end,” that even now 
the “silver cord” was being quietly, softly loosened, the 
tabernacle of clay falling gently into ruins, the spirit 
pluming itself for flight across the dark waters of the solemn 
river of death. 

More wildly than in the sheltered Cathedral Close raged 
the pitiless storm ; down from the hills came sweeping the 
dashing rain; and the wind, shrieking and howling and 
roaring among the dense woods of Arne, seemed never 
weary, never tired of its fierce, raging, ruthless fury ; while 
every now and then came sounds that told of the strife of 
other elements—the thunder-cloud and the wild electric 
flame, 

But within, all was calm and still: the fire burned clearly 
in the little chamber-grate, and the flame of the lamp was 
clear and steady. Lilla sat on a stool at her father’s feet ; 
she had been mending his lambs’-wool socks since tea, but 
now they were finished, and she folded her hands in that 
delicious idleness which they only can enjoy whose minutes 
of leisure are few and far between. It was so pleasant to 
sit there by the bright fire, with one of her father’s thin 
hands clasped in both of hers, resting awhile from actual 
employment, and listening to that dear voice, whose tones 
seemed sweeter and more infinitely precious than ever they 
had been in the days that were past and gone. 

Mr. Blake had been speaking of Miss de Torre ; he knew 
that very soon earthly friends would look only on_ his 
lifeless clay, and he wished, nay, he yearned to see once 
again in the flesh this young creature, whom he had loved 
next to Lilla, ever since he had heard her speak in the great 
gallery at Arne—this girl, so young, so fair, so burdened 
with responsibilities, so untaught in the best things, so 
isolated, orphaned, and knowing never the sweetness and 
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the joy of kindred ties. And as days passed on, and she 
came not to the cottage in Linnet-lane, his uneasiness could 
not be repressed, and at last he told Lilla that. he sadly, 
sadly wanted to see Miss de Torre again; he still kept up 
the old figure of speech, poor man, and talked of ‘seeing ” 
his friends; and he wished she could be told what an invalid 
he was. 

a | will write a note to-night, before I go to bed,” said 
Lilla again, “and Mrs. Bates’ aia boy will take it for me 
the first thing in the morning.” 

“Hark ! was that thunder?” asked Mr. Blake, rousing 
himself into a listening attitude. 

“Yes, papa dear; is it not an awful storm? I saw 
it lighten an hour ago, when I went down stairs to 
speak to Rachel; how strange at this time of the 
year !” 

“ Yes,” he said, musingly, speaking more to himself than 
his daughter; “storms on earth, deep calling unto deep, 
wave upon wave, billow upon billow here; but not there, 
no, not there, my darling.” 

She looked up half wonderingly into the quiet, pale face, 
and replied, “ No, papa, no storms in heaven; I suppose it 
is right, it is well, that in this life we should have care, and 
perplexity, and bitter sorrow.” 

“Right and well, my Lilla—all His paths are mercy and 
truth unto such as keep His covenant. Remember that, my 
child, when you are alone in the world. When you are cast 
down, and when your soul is disquieted within you, re- 
member that He, your God and Father, commands the stormy 
wind of earthly tribulation, even as He rules the fierce raging 
of the blast and of the waves. He doeth all things well 
and at His own good pleasure ; when He sees fit He makes 
the storm a calm, so that the waves thereof are still ; and 
so—so, in the fulness of time, He brings them unto their 
desired haven. Lilla, my own—my little darling, have you 
ever thought that the good Lord may be going to take me to 
my heavenly home?” 
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With a wild, questioning glance, Lilla looked up again 
into the calm face; a spasm of pain passed over her own, 
and made it deadly pale—was it so!—was it indeed so ? 
Could it be that the hour which she had dreaded, which she 
had not even dared to contemplate in the far futurity, was 
very near at hand? And something seemed to whisper to 
her—* his warfare is accomplished; his rest is won; his 
Master is come, and calls for him ; he must go from earth to 
a purer and brighter world beyond the grave.” 

Lilla longed to cover her face from that happy, brilliant 
firelight ; she wanted to rush away into the darkness, and 
hide there her stricken head, and pour out the anguish of 
her soul in a wild tempest of tears and moans; but that 
might not be. The young girl’s heart was full of a mighty 
love, a love that overmastered that overwhelming grief. Not 
yet, not yet must she weep and mourn, and let the floods of 
her great sorrow have way. A little while, and it would 
matter not ; for the present she must be calm and patient, 
and not, by her own distress, mar the sweet serenity of that 
parting spirit. . 

For one minute she kept silence; she dared not speak, 
lest the shriek of dismay that had trembled on her lips 
should escape and trouble him; but presently, though in 
tones that quivered with repressed feeling, she said, “If God 
will take you home, dear papa, He knows best; only 
—only I hope I shall not stay very long without 
you.” 

“Nay, my child, you are very young; you have work to 
do in the world; you must be content to live till all is 
accomplished. Rest is sweet, my Lilla, but it is sweetest 
when the toil and heat of the day has been bravely borne ; 
the evening is pleasantest when the morning and the noon- 
tide hours have been busily occupied. After a little while, 
my dearest, the pain will not be so great ; time soothes the 
most cruel wounds, at least their great anguish is assuaged, 
and the dull aching, and the sharp throbs that will come 
sometimes, even till they are perfectly healed with the leaves 
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of the tree of life, may be patiently borne ; you will think 
of me, my Lilla, very soon, as gathered to my eternal rest, 
numbered with the saints in light, who see His face and 
behold His glory, restored once more to your dear mother, 
who went from me years ago.” 

“But papa, are you really so ill—so much worse?” 

“Yes, my child, I am very ill, and much worse since 
yesterday. I shall not be better till I mingle with the in- 
habitants of that land where they never say, ‘I am sick,’ 
where there shall be no more pain, no more weakness, no 
more failing life.” 

“Papa! shall I not send Rachel to Dr. Henslow? he 
ought to see you again.” 

“ No, my dear, our kind doctor could do me no good, and 
I should not like to let Rachel go out in the wild tem- 
pestuous night ; she is getting too old for such service. My 
Lilla, this time must come to all; it will come to you one 
day ; then may you feel as I do now, that rest is welcome, 
earth not worth a regret, save for those who are near and 
dear, and Heaven brighter and- fairer and clearer than 
ever !” 

Lilla looked up piteously into his face ; this readiness to 
depart seemed to her, poor child, almost unkind. She did 
not know how, when the hour of mortal separation arrives, 
God mercifully unlooses the ties that have been so close and so 
precious ; and giving, perhaps, clearer and further vision than 
mortal eyes may possess, till they are shutting down for 
evermore on sun and moon, and earthly changes, vouchsafes 
to His dying child faint but lovely glimpses of the joy to 
come, and perfect faith concerning those best beloved ones, 
who must be left for a little while to struggle with the 
cares and griefs and temptations of this world. She had 
been her father’s dearest treasure ; he had watched over her 
with a jealous eye, ever since her early childhood ; he had 
been a father and mother in one to her ; he had never seemed 
happy, or even content if she were away. She knew how 
he listened for her step, after even the briefest absence ; she 
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saw how his face lighted up when her hand stole into his, 
and when her voice made sweetest music in his ears—and 
now—now he was willing to leave her! She knew it was best, 
and she tried to feel it so, but the agony of that trying to 
realize the true circumstances of her position was very nearly 
unbearable. 

Presently Mr. Blake said, “My dear, I have one or two 
things to say, that I would rather say now, while I have the 
strength, and while we are quite alone ; they must be said, 
and then we will dismiss all earthly cares, and commune 
together only on those things which seem to me, now, 
worthy our deepest thoughts. I cannot leave you much 
money, my dear; but I think you will have enough for 
your needs, with due economy, and that you have learnt to 
practise for many a long day. You will not be able to re- 
main here, I am afraid; the house is too expensive in every 
way. I scarcely know how to advise you, dearest one ; but 
when you are alone, perhaps something will present itself— 
you must ask to be guided ; and you will, of course, take 
counsel with your friends, Adam and Janet Dunkeld.” 

“ Never mind me, papa ; it will matter so little to me how 
things are, if you are not with me. Whatever there may be 
for me, it will be enough ; God will protect me; you know 
papa dear, He has promised to be a Father to the fatherless : 
if I trust in Him, He will never fail me, never forsake me.” 

“ Never, my darling! Hold fast that faith, and all will 
be well. Your earthly father must leave you ; your heavenly 
Father will be always with you. Still, my Lilla, I have 
wished—I have wished it very earnestly of late—that if it 
had been God’s will, I might have left you under the pro- 
tection of some one who would have the best right to care 
for you—some one who would be all the world to you—some 
one who would comfort you, and work for you, and love you 
dearly when I am gone. I have thought, my dear, lately, 
that it might be so. But that we are about to part, I would 
never have spoken to you on the matter ; it were better left 
to you and to one other.” 
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Lilla was not pale now; a rosy glow was flushing face 
and neck, and her fingers were nervously tremulous as she 
replied, “ Dear papa, please don’t talk of it; I had rather 
not think now of any one else; I only wish to think of 
you, papa—only of you; let all the future go ; talk about 
yourself, please.” 

“One minute, my darling. Forgive me if I say what, 
maiden-like, you would rather not hear; but you have no 
mother, Lilla, and ever since you came to woman’s estate I 
have watched you very keenly—rather, I ought to say, I 
have watched very keenly those with whom you were in any 
way associated, and so watching, my dear, I have seen—or at 
least I think I have seen—who it is that would have asked 
me to give him my lily-blossom if I had stayed a little 
longer with her. Am I not right, dearest child?” 

But Lilla, with burning cheek and brow, only answered, 
“Please don’t, papa; I would rather not think of such a 
thing ; and—and perhaps it was quite a mistake; nothing 
ever was said to me; and I would rather think and talk of 
you, and no one else besides. Oh, papa, papa, the world seems 
to hold only you!” 

“ You feel so now, my love, but it will be otherwise some 
day, please God. One minute more—you must bear with 
me. When the time comes for you to make your own deci- 
sion, remember, my dear, that I give you my fullest consent, 
my sanction, my blessing. It may be thought by some that 
you would do better to unite yourself to one younger, and it 
may be richer ; but, dearest, I have faith in Adam Dunkeld. 
He is very true, very earnest in doing the thing that is right. 
You are not a silly girl, Lilla, to be charmed with a hand- 
some face, and to be flattered by foolish compliments to 
your beauty. You will not care for Adam the less, that the 
world—I mean this little world of ours, of yours, here at 
St. Beetha’s—calls him ugly, and awkward, and grave, and 
laughs at his northern accent and his reserved manner, and 
speaks of him as ‘only a music-master!’ I tell you, Lilla, 
the woman whom Adam Dunkeld calls wife will one day 
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hold up her head in wifely pride and joy, knowing that she 
bears a name that men hold in honour and in reverence. 
She will be proud of his triumphs ; she will share his home 
and his heart, while the great world outside is paying hom- 
age to his genius and pressing forward to lay at his feet the 
laurels he has nobly earned. Yes ; I hold Adam Dunkeld 
as my son in art ; he will do what I have never done; he 
will soar where I have not ventured to try my flight; he 
will be great ; his country will be proud of him ; and his 
wife—his wife will thank God for all the blessings of her 
most happy lot.” 

Lilla was smiling now; the burning flush was gone, but 
a lovely rosy hue was on her cheeks, and her sweet dark 
eyes were full of mingled emotion. Her father’s enthusiasm 
had carried her away in spite of herself. Alas! that which 
he so eloquently spoke was but the echo of that which, half 
unknown to herself, lay hidden deep down in the inmost 
depths of her innocent, girlish heart. 

“So, my precious one,” he continued, “you will know 
when the time comes, that had I lived to give you in 
marriage to this man, I would have given you to him rather 
than to any other in the world.” 

“But, papa,” said Lilla, again blushing deeply, “I am 
afraid we ought not to talk so; he never said one word to 
me that he might not have said had he been your own real 
son, and I his sister! He is always very kind to me, very 
gentle, very considerate ; but then that is his nature, he 
cannot help being good and chivalric ; I ought not to think 
anything of that, and I do not.” 

“Of course not, my dear ; but love may be revealed when 
not a word is spoken. Ah! I have not forgotten my own 
young days, though I was not so young either, I was more 
than forty when I married your mother ; it was long before 
I dared to tell her how dearly I loved her, and howI wanted 
her for my wife ; but she had found it out, for my looks 
and my actions often played me false, and revealed that 
which . supposed I was keeping strictly concealed. And 
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now I have said all that I wished to say on the subject, I 
will not, if I can help it, refer to it again. My will is in 
the bureau-drawer, where I keep my private papers ; all is 
left to you, without condition and without reserve, save a 
legacy of £50 to good, faithful Rachel, and most of my 
scores and music-books and musical MSS. to Adam Dun- 
keld. That is all, I think, my dear; now we have done 
with business, and may turn our thoughts in another direc- 
tion.” 

And again there was a deep silence ; the fire crackled a 
little, and the wild tempest raged without ; the house itself, 
save for the whistling of the wind, and the shaking of doors, 
when the blast swept down from the heights in all its 
reckless fury, was still as death, as well it might be, since 
only those two in the chamber, and old Rachel knitting in 
the kitchen, were its inmates. 

Presently the old man said, “I never thought I could say 
good-bye to my music easily; it was always my regret 
that lite was not long enough to do much that was worthy 
of one’s name—that the time must come, sooner or later, 
when the last chords must be struck, the last composition laid 
aside, and the organ, the well-beloved friend of long years 
of toil and trial, be left to other hands. But that is all over 
now. I should have liked to play my ‘ Crusader’s Hymn’ 
once more on the Arne organ ; but it may not be, and I am 
content. There is a richer, fuller melody than any of which 
I ever yet conceived awaiting me in yonder world. How 
good my God is to me! how gently He has loosened every 
tie! how mercifully He has disengaged my heart from all 
to which it clung too fondly! And oh! how good, how 
supremely good, in granting me, now that heart and flesh 
fail, His peace, which passeth all understanding—the peace 
that Christ himself gives to all who trust in Him fully and 
alone !” 

“You have trusted Him a long time, papa.” 

“Yes, my dear. It is many a year now since I first came 
to love my Lord Jesus Christ ; many a year since He called 
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me out of the darkness of this world into the light 
and blessedness of His own kingdom. Never have I 
had one regret that I learned to call Him Master and 
Lord. Oh, that I had served him better—done more for 
him !” 

“Oh, papa, if you did not love Jesus, and if I did not 
love Him, how could we part ?” 

“Blessed be His holy name, my Lilla, we are not called 
to so bitter an anguish. Father and child in the flesh, we 
are brother and sister in the spirit ; inseparably joined in 
Him, the one great and eternal Head of the whole family in 
heaven and earth: one family still, though some of its 
members are here in this world of cares, and pains, and sorrows, 
and some—the greater number, indeed—safe landed on the 
shore, ‘ where tempests never break, nor billows roar.’ One 
family, through all the severances of creed, and clime, and 
cireumstances—one in their Head, through all time and 
through eternity. Oh, the unspeakable blessing of being 
united to Christ by a living faith, and so to each other in an 
inalienable and everlasting consanguinity! Now, my dear, 
read me those lines I like to hear so much—the ‘ Remember 
me,’ ” 

And Lilla read— 


**Remember me, my God, remember me 
In hour of deepest woe ; 
Thou art my only hope, my only plea, 
Against the accusing foe. 
Oh, show me now thy full salvation, 
Oh, hear my dying supplication— 
Remember me ! 


‘*T think on thee, believer ; tremble not, 
Thy Saviour still is near ; 
Here is my cross, my blood to cleanse each spot, 
My promises to cheer. 
Is not thy love unchanged, unshaken ? 
How shall mine own be e’er forsaken ? 
I think on thee, 
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‘*Remember me ! man’s help can nought avail 
In the dark valley’s shade ; 
My strength must faint, my flesh and heart must fail, 
Oh, haste thou to mine aid. 
Silence and darkness o’er me stealing, 
Oh, be thou still thyself revealing ; 
Remember me ! 


‘*T think on thee ! soon in the better land 
Thou shalt with me rejoice ; 
The harps of heaven are waiting for thy hand, 
The chorus for thy voice. 
The angel bands are round thee bending, 
Thy parting spirit close attending. 
I think on thee.” 

“Ah, my Lilla, that will be a chorus indeed. When I have 
listened to the great hallelujahs, and to the ‘for evers,’ that 
seem themselves like the ceaseless vibrations of the fathom- 
less eternity, and to the thrilling ‘King of kings and Lord of 
lords,’ mounting ever higher and higher, as if the triumphant 
music would mingle itself with the everlasting song, making 
one fancy—if it be fancy—that the harmonies of heaven 
were indeed begun on earth ; when I have listened, bare- 
headed and reyerentially, to that sublimest chorus, I have 
thought, ‘Oh, what will it be to hear the choirs around the 
throne of God: to mingle one’s voice with that song of 
blessing, and honour, and glory, and power !—too much for 
frail mortality to bear! But now the hour is at hand. When 
the happy Christmas time comes, my Lilla, and you join in 
the angels’ hymn with others who are yet practising the 
sweet but imperfect lays of the church militant, think of me 
as standing with that white-robed throng who praise Him 
day and night in His temple; think of all my sorrows 
ended, and my eternal joy begun, and the darkness that 
gathered round me of late all passed away. I shall see there, 
my darling, see my Master’s face, and the hosts of heaven, 
and the golden streets of the celestial city.” 

“TJ will try to be glad for your sake, dear papa; I will 
try to be content. It will be sad for me—it must be, you 
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know, but far better for you. I am glad now, papa, that 
you are so calm, so happy, so filled with that peace which 
the world giveth not.” 

“Thank God! thank God for his unspeakable gift! I 
have but one hope, the hope that maketh not ashamed. Ah, 
my child, there is but one, only one true and abiding source 
of peace in this life, and only one, when the time comes to 
shut out all that the world holds most precious and most to 
be desired—the time to close the weary eyes, and fold the 
tired hands, and go to rest, because it is eventide. 


‘¢ «Tord, I believe thou hast prepared 

(Unworthy though I be) 

For me a blood-bought, free reward, 
A golden harp for me. : 

*Tis strung and tuned for endless years, 
And formed by power Divine, 

To sound in God the Father's ears, 
No other name but thine.’” 


CHAPTER XI. 
NO MORE NIGHT. 


Tue fury of the tempest expended itself during the night, 
for when the morning rose the heavy clouds had rolled away 
seawards, the wind had sunk to a profound lull, and the sun 
shone out from a cloudless sky upon the watery world below. 
All the streams were full; the little river that ran below 
St. Beetha’s swept in a mighty torrent along its narrow 
channel, and all the meadow lowlands and the “bottoms,” 
as the deep, straight levels are called in that part of the 
country, were flooded over into temporary meres, with here 
and there a clump of trees, or a grassy mound, or a rushy 
hillock rising up from the watery waste, like so many 
suddenly-created islands, . 
Before eleven o’clock, Miss de Torre had reached her own 
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house, and she was sitting, still cloaked and bonneted, 
listening to Mrs. Challoner’s mild descriptions of the terrors 
of the stormy night, when one of the servants appeared with 
a note which he said had arrived for his mistress about an 
hour before. 

Miss de Torre opened it hastily. She had never seen 
Lilla Blake’s handwriting before, but some strange intuition 
told her whose it was. As she unfolded the small missive, 
she seemed to know instinctively almost the words contained 
therein ; it was very respectful, very pleading, very short. 

“Chally,” said Miss de Torre, when she had read twice 
over poor Lilla’s little note, “I am going out again ; Tina 
must go with me. I may not be back again till night, per- 
haps not till to-morrow.” And she rang the bell to desire 
that the horses, which could not be fatigued with their brief 
journey to and from St. Beetha’s, might be again put to the 
carriage. 

“My dear, where are you going?” asked the chaperone, 
wonderingly. 

“To the cottage in Linnet’s-lane ; this note is from Lilla 
Blake, poor child! her father is dying, she says; they fear 
he will not survive the day.” 

“My dear, what can Mr. Blake’s probable decease have to 
do with you? Really, Miss Blake takes a great liberty— 
a very great liberty, I must say ; if she wanted anything, 
she ought to have written to your housekeeper. Of course 
it is natural, and quite right that the common people here- 
abouts should in the hour of their need rely upon the Park 
and its benevolences ; but itis not in the fitness of things 
that the lady of Arne should be subjected to personal 
appeals !” 

** That will do, Chally!” cried Miss de Torre, hastily ; 
“forgive me if I interrupt you rudely ; but I really cannot 
listen now, you shall lecture me another time. One would 
think Miss Blake was a pauper, begging a jug of soup, or 

_a little wine, to hear you talk ; she is no common person ; 
and if she were—” 
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“My dear, she is not in your rank of life; she is not 
even a lady.” 

“ You are wrong there, Chally ; some day I will put your 
social ethics to rights. Miss Blake is a lady!” 

“ An organist’s daughter, my dear Helen !” 

“Yes! mind and manners make the lady, not riches, 
not position, not even the advantage of an unsullied descent 
from noble ancestors, if taken alone, though I am far from 
undervaluing what is commonly called ‘good birth,’ Chally.” 

But Chally made no rejoinder ; even this concession was 
worth very little. She was too much shocked and annoyed 
to carry on the conversation ; so she only shook her silvery 
curls, and seemed intent on the pattern of her rose-leaf 
knitting.. Miss de Torre rang the bell once more. 

“Tell Mrs. Jellicott I wish to see her,” she said, as the 
servant made his appearance ; “and send some one to Tina, 
and tell her to prepare to go out with me for the day.” 

In two minutes Mrs. Jellicott made her appearance, won- 
dering greatly what commands she was about to receive. 

“ Jellicott,” said Miss de Torre, looking up quickly as 
soon as the housekeeper entered the room, “I am going to 
Mr. Blake’s ; Miss Blake tells me he is very seriously ill— 
perhaps dying. What can I take with me?” 

“T have some splendid jelly, my lady ; it’s as clear and as 
strong as can be ; will that do?” 

“T think it will; I want anything that sick people can 
fancy. And I was thinking, Jellicott, that as I mean to 
stay all day with Miss Blake, I had better take something 
substantial besides ; I could not bear to give her the least 
trouble ; and with severe illness in the house, it must be a 
serious addition to one’s cares to have to order dinner or 
luncheon ; and I dare say Mr. Blake has not many servants.” 

“Only one, my lady—a good old soul, and she loves Miss 
Lilla as if she were her own child; but she’s not so young 
as she was ; like the rest of us, increasing years don’t make 
her any brisker. Shall I put a cold chicken in the basket, 
Miss de Torre, or a game-pie? and there’s the breast and 
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wings of the finest pheasant I ever saw in my life, all ready 
and waiting in my own pantry.” 

“That will do. Put up a good large basket of things, 
that they may have no trouble about meals, you understand ; 
and be sure not to forget the jelly. Have we any grapes?” 

“ A few, my lady, a very few.” 

“Put them all into the hamper then ; and anything else, 
Jellicott, that you think may be of use where there is a very 
sick person, and where every one must be too much occupied 
to think of cooking even what is necessary.” 

“Yes, my lady; and I will send some eggs, if you please ; 
they are so scarce now ; they can’t be got in the village for 
money. Folks are keeping them up for Christmas, I suppose.” 

“Oh! and Jellicott, there is that very old Madeira that 
Vining talks about. I suppose he knows where it is; tell 
him to get some up, and send it on to the cottage. I will 
not wait for it. I am glad now I have this valuable old 
wine: I shall keep it for the sick ; tell Vining so.” 

And then Mrs, Jellicott went away well pleased to fulfil 
her commissions, for she esteemed Mr. Blake very much, 
and she was quite able to appreciate her young mistress’ 
thoughtful kindnesses, if Mrs. Challoner were not. And 
Miss de Torre ran off to change her dress, observing that 
one of her soft morning Mamas would be the thing for an 
invilid’s room ; “for I am sure,” added she, “if I were very 
ill, it would make me frantic to hear my nurses go rustling 
and sweeping about the room like court ladies on a presen- 
tation day.” 

By noon, Miss de Torre had reached the cottage, and Lilla 
came down to welcome her, and thank her for her condes- 
cension. 

“ Nonsense, child,” she said, as she took the slight form 
in her arms, and gazed kindly on the pale face, and the 
sweet brown eyes of the agitated girl “I only wish you 
had sent for me before. Now, I mean to stay all day, if 
you will let me, and help you nurse your dear father ; is he 
really so much worse, Lilla ?” 
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Lilla’s eyes overflowed with tears, as she answered, “Oh, 
Miss de Torre, so much worse ! Dr. Henslow has just been, 
and he says nothing can be done ; he is failing more rapidly 
than he expected ; the whole physical structure is sinking 
into decay ; it can only be a day or two, perhaps not that.” 

‘*My poor Lilla! but may not Dr. Henslow be mistaken ? 
doctors are sometimes wrong, you know. Perhaps even now, 
good nursing 

“No, no!” cried Lilla, almost passionately ; “nothing 
can avail now. When you see him you will understand.” 

And Helen did understand, when, a few minutes after- 
wards she stood by the bedside of the good old man, whose 
life was so near-its close. Never before had she gazed ona 
dying face; but instinctively she recognised that awful 
change that comes but once on mortal lineaments. When 
she had seen the ashen pallor of the sunken cheek, the 
relaxed muscles of the mouth, and the strange quivering of 
the white closed eyelids, she knew at once that no earthly 
skill could save from the tomb the fading form before her ; 
and, but for Lilla’s sake, she could have felt glad that it was 
indeed so ; for he looked like one who at set of sun is laying 
down sword and buckler, and waiting the conquerer’s crown. 
As Miss de Torre held the chilly, nerveless hand in her own 
soft warm clasp, he said, “So you are come, dear Miss de 
Torre ; it was very good of you to gratify an old man’s 
wishes ; and I did desire very earnestly to hear your voice 
again. Your face I shall never see till we meet in heaven, 
but I know quite well what it is like ; thank you for coming 
at my poor Lilla’s request.” 

“Mr. Blake, I had intended coming to-day, even if I had 
not had Lilla’s note. I heard yesterday at the deanery how 
very ill you were; I am sorry, ashamed that I have not been 
to see you before.” 

“Thank you, my dear, you are very good ; your voice 
tells me how good and how kind youare. May I tell you 
what I wanted to say to you? though I cannot say much 
now, I am so weak.” 
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“Say all that you wish: speak as if you were speaking 
to your own Lilla !” 

**My dear, God has given you great responsibilities : it 
has pleased Him to call you to this trial; He has made you 
the steward of many of His good things—all His own, my 
dear, committed to your charge; and you will have to give 
an account of your stewardship.” 

“Ah! I know it, Mr. Blake, and it makes me very un- 
easy ; indeed, sometimes I feel quite unhappy. But what 
can I do? I know nothing about my duties, and no one can 
instruct me. Ido not mind how much I give away, but it 
is not that ; my heart tells me it is not the mere giving of 
alms that is required of me.” 

“No, indeed, my dear Miss de Torre ; I meant to have 
said so much to you, and now I cannot, my breath is nearly 
gone. Iam so feeble; but there is One who will guide you 
into the path you ought, as in God’s sight, to follow.” 

“Who is it ?” she asked, eagerly. 

“The Lord Himself—your Master and mine: my dear 
Master whom I am going to see before to-morrow morning. 
He sees your heart. He knows you are willing ; commit 
yourself to Him. He will give you wisdom and judgment, 
and instruct you in all things. Oh, my dear, pray that you 
may be guided—pray that you may do God’s will.” 

“T have prayed ; I prayed last night, that I might be 
taught and directed.” 

“ Did you pray through Jesus Christ, our Lord ?” 

“T hardly know—I think so. Can we only go to God 
the Father through Christ ?” 

“ Only through His dear Son ; the Father has willed it so ; 
the Son declares it: ‘No man cometh unto the Father but 
by me ;’ ‘And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that 
will I do, that the Father may be glorified in the Son ;’ 
‘If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye shall 
ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.’” 

“T see now—I think I knew before; but I have been 
taught everything but religion. You would hardly believe 
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that three months ago I knew nothing at all about the 
Bible! Icould not even find the different books. I know 
I looked one day in the New Testament for Malachi! There 
were no Bibles, you see, in my guardian’s house ; he did not 
believe in the Bible at all; and, of course, the Italian 
servants would not be suffered to read the holy book, even 
if they desired it. And so, till just before I came to Arne, 
I never had an English Bible of my own. I bought one 
in London, after I heard Mr, Spurgeon preach about being 
‘born again ;’ I wanted to see whether, indeed he spoke 
God’s truth, or his own idea.” 

“ And were you satisfied ? ” 

“Yes, so far as the preacher was concerned ; but I have 
never been satisfied with myself since.” 

“That is a good beginning, my dear. When we come 
right out of ourselves, we are willing to receive Christ. 
Oh, my dear lady, the thing is simple enough— As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of man be lifted up ; that whosoever’—that’s you and 
I, my deur, and every poor, helpless, lost creature of Adam’s 
race—‘that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.’ ” 

“Yes, it does seem very simple ; how very good the great 
God is to his ungrateful creatures! He has bestowed upon 
them so many rich gifts !” 

“ And the richest of all is his dear Son. Yes, my dear, 
I think you will do what is right: I think you will not 
let them make you a butterfly of fashion, a mere fine lady, 
like so many others. And you will be good to my poor 
Lilla ?” 

“TJ will be a sister to her: dismiss all care for Lilla from 
your mind; she shall never want a home or a friend when 
the Lord calls you away. I will take her with me to Arne ; 
I promise you, as in the sight of God, always to befriend 
your daughter—always to think of her well-being—always, 
as far as I can, to promote her happiness.” 

“ My dear young lady, I thank you from my heart; and 
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you will be re-paid. Kindness to the widow and to the orphan 
can never go unrewarded. God will give back the blessing 
ten-fold into your own bosom. Ah! how good he is! How 
mercifully, when the time comes, he slackens the ties that 
seem woven out of our own heart’s fibres! How he lulls 
to rest the fears that gather round his dying child! How 
he soothes every regret, banishes every care !” 

Later in the day came Adam and Janet Dunkeld. They 
were astonished to find Miss de Torre established in Lilla’s 
_place, and Lilla, exhausted with her sorrow and her long, 
unshared vigil, fast asleep on the drawing-room sofa. Never 
had Helen seemed so lovely to Adam’s thought as now, 
when, in her simple dress, she stood beside the old man’s 
bed, smoothing his pillows, administering cordials, and ever 
and anon speaking some gentle word of comfort and good 
cheer. And involuntarily came to his mind some lines he 
had been reading to his sisters only a few hours before :— 


“«Thy love 
Shall chant itself its own beatitudes, 
After its own life-working. A child’s kiss, 
Set on thy sighing lips, shall make thee glad ; 
A poor man served by thee shall make thee rich ; 
An old man helped by thee shall make thee strong ; 
Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest. Such a crown 
I set upon thy head.” 


And wearing that rich crown of womanhood, the lady of 
Arne stood in the sick chamber, or moved to and fro in the 
exercise of her self-imposed duties with a gentleness and 
thoughtfulness, and a singular adaptation to every little 
passing necessity of the hour, that might have been the 
result of long training and sad experience, and yet was 
only the sweet, natural instinct of her pure, true woman’s 
nature, 

“Tam glad you are come,” said Mr. Blake, as Adam's 
hand touched his ; “I was thinking of sending for you, for 
I am almost gone; I am come down to the water's edge, 
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and I am slipping ‘over the brink.’ God bless you, my 
dear fellow, and prosper you in all things ; you will be my 
worthy successor ; you will do more than I have ever done. 
Ah, Adam, now I shall know what music is—I shall hear 
the everlasting song!” 

“Yes!” said Adam, gravely ; it seemed so strange to him 
to be gazing on one who was going straight to God—to be 
communing with a soul that was already pluming its wings 
for flight into the great eternity ; an unspeakable awe, a 
deep solemnity was on his spirit, and his heart thrilled 
within him, as he thought how, in a few more hours, those 
blind eyes would see— 


“Without the sacramental mist 
Wrapped aronnd us like a sunlit halo, 
The great vision of the face of Christ.” 


How the ears that were growing so dull to earthly sounds 
would listen to the hallelujahs of heaven! how the pale, 
nerveless hand would strike the golden harp, or wave the 
palm of victory! how the sinking spirit would flash out 
from its fallen tenement of clay, and soaring-far, far away 
into illimitable and unknown regions, find its home at last 
in the mansions of the blessed ! 

And Janet? She strangely envied that drooping, dying 
form, waiting there in such placid, calm content, for the 
summons that would not be long deferred. 

Ah ! life had had little sweetness, little beauty for Janet 
Dunkeld! One bright dream had once been hers ; one sweet, 
golden hope she had once clasped to her heart ; but that was 
gone! She had awakened, nevermore to dream again, to find 
the reed upon which she leaned had pierced her to the 
heart—to feel that as far as she herself was concerned, life 
was over, its bitter cup drained, its sharpest thorns in her 
path, and youth passed away for ever. Since those days of 
agony and darkness, she had rallied, certainly, she had put 
her sorrow away, and buried it like a dead friend, out of 
sight ; but the sting was there still ; and often, when those 
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around her thought her only intent on household cares, or 
occupied with business perplexities, she was making her 
silent moan over the weariness and chilliness and darkness 
that had gathered about her long, long ago—the uneasiness 
and the gloom that would surely, as she believed, go with 
her to the end. And looking now at her departing friend, 
whose trials were all over—who had but one more foe to 
meet, one more battle-field to win—and that, as he softly 
said, already won for him by the Captain of his salvation— 
and then the perfect rest! She earnestly wished she also 
had reached the end, and were waiting to feel the kindly 
hand of death fall soft and cool on her aching eyelids, 
and her tired brow, while that last long sleep should steal 
quietly over heart and brain and life, and its bitterness 
be over ! 

But then, as she listened to the words of him whose rest 
was so nearly won, the thought came like an arrow into her 
soul—what of the life beyond ? 

This sleep might be long, but it would not be for ever— 
and what would be the awakening ? 

She was roused from these reflections by Mr. Blake saying, 
“Adam, I should like to hear my ‘Crusaders’ Hymn’ once 
more—there is a harmonium in the other room, will you 
play it?” 

With trembling fingers Adam struck the grand chords of 
the prelude, but as the rich harmony swelled out, and the 
deep notes rang through the hushed and darkening cham- 
bers, his hand regained its power and firmness, and gloriously 
and thrillingly the closing strains of the magnificent chorale 
swept over those silent listeners ; and the old man smiled as 
the music ceased, and turning to Lilla, who was now once 
more at her father’s side, said faintly, “My last work, my 
best ; it will be my requiem !” 

And now the short winter day was closing in night ; dark- 
ness was falling over the leafless woods, and the mist-veiled 
hills, and the watery wastes in the broad valley of the 
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Whinster; and short now seemed the day of life to the 
dying man, although his years were nearly three-score and 
ten—“as a tale that is told” seemed in that hour to him 
the joys and sorrows that had chequered his mortal course ; 
and around him were falling the shades of the night of death. 
What matter? The stars were bright—the stars of faith, and 
hope, and patience—the night was short, and He who con- 
quered death, and lighted that lamp that shines eternally at 
the entrance of the dark valley, and will shine till the last 
enemy be destroyed for ever, casting its pure, wondrous lustre 
over the unfathomable waters of the dark, cold stream. He 
was there to redeem the promise of the past, “I will come 
again and receive you unto myself, that where I am, there ye 
may be also.” 

Sometimes the old man’s mind seemed slightly to wander ; 
sometimes he murmured something about Lilla’s mother, 
and about another child, a little one, whose short span of 
baby-life was very quickly ended ; and sometimes he fancied 
himself in the cathedral, and once he thought himself in the 
gallery of Arne, and he stretched out his quivering hands, 
saying piteously, “Lilla, where is the organ? I cannot find 
it; it is so dark! so dark! Oh, Lilla, if I could see the 
oriel window again, and the lilies, and your face, my darling 
child !” 

And Lilla answered softly, but clearly, “Wait a little, dear 
papa, and the darkness will go.” 

And then consciousness came, and the rambling ceased ; 
but he remembered his daughter’s words—“The darkness 
will go.” 

“Yes,” he said, with a fervour that astonished his hearers, 
“there is no night there ; the earthly darkness is deeper now 
than ever ; but the blackest shades are before the dawn: the 
morning star will rise, the dawn will strike upon the hills, 
and the day will be here anon. Lilla, my pretty one, can 
you say to me those lines I love so well ? I cannot recal them ; 
there is a mist upon me when I try to think.” 
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And Lilla recited some verses of Milton’s noble hymn :— 


**Thy glorious face 
Ts leaning towards me, and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling place ; 
And there is no more night. 


**On my bended knee, 
I recognize thy purpose, clearly shown ; 
My vision thou hast dimmed, that I might see 
Thyself—thyself alone / 


**O merciful One ! 
‘When men are farthest, then though art more near ; 


When friends pass by me, and my weakness shun, 
Thy chariot I hear. 


**Ttis nothing now, 
When heaven is opening on my sightless eyes, 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow, 
That earth in darkness lies. 


“Visions come and go— 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng ; 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 
Of soft and holy song.” 

It was even so. As Lilla ceased, they saw a strange, 
bright smile steal over the ashen, sunken face—a smile of 
triumph, bliss, and ecstasy, that flashed and faded into a 
holy, calm expression of deep thankfulness and perfect 
content ; and they heard him say, “I will behold thy face 
in righteousness—I shall be satisfied when I awake in thy 
likeness.” 

’ And then all was so still and peaceful, it might have been 
a sleeping babe they watched beside. Life still lingered, but 
very faintly—oh, very faintly, very faintly. 

But once more came the glorious smile, and the words, 
slow and whispering, but quite distinct, “I see the dawn ; 
the darkness is going; it is light now! oh, so light! so 
light! I see now—I see, I see! Dear Lord, I am coming!” 

And so he was gone, and they knew that he was blind no 
longer. 
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CHAPTER: XTI. 


THE SOUTH DRAWING-ROOM. 


“Lina,” said Miss de Torre, one fine February afternoon, 
“Tina tells me you really mean to come down-stairs this 
evening.” 

Lilla raised her head, and said, “Yes, dear Helen; I 
am really much better, and I must make an effort sooner or 
later. I have quite decided, with your permission, to go 
down to tea to-night. You will be alone?” 

“Yes, I believe so ; only, perhaps, Mr. Dunkeld may stay 
an hour or two ; he is coming presently to give me my organ 
lesson, you know ; but you won’t mind him.” 

Lilla had been very ill since her father’s death. Miss de 
Torre had carried her off to Arne Park immediately after the 
melancholy event, and she had kept up till after the funeral, 
and then fallen into a state of nervousness and feverish lan- 
guor that extremely alarmed her friends, and made even Dr. 
Henslow look very serious and portentous. 

A naturally good constitution, and the most tender nursing, 
however, soon dissipated the worst symptoms ; but she still 
remained weak and depressed, and Dr. Henslow particularly 
urged on those around her the imperative necessity of leaving 
her very much to herself; she was not to be forced into 
exertion, nor were they to try to rally or reason her out 
of her dejection ; she had sustained a terrible shock, he said, 
and her whole physique, though sound, was delicately organ- 
ized ; both mind and body might suffer, if any strenuous 
efforts were made to rouse her too soon from the languid 
inaction and the quiet grief which had naturally supervened 
upon the trial she had sustained. He concluded by saying, 
“TLilla Blake has so much good sense, and she is really so 
conscientious a little creature, that she will certainly re-assume 
her place and her duties in the world as soon as ever exhausted 


nature is properly recruited ; for the present let her alone,” 
K 
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And let alone she was, Miss de Torre, and Rachel, and 
Tina watched her closely, and ministered to every possible 
requirement, but she was allowed to lie still day after day, 
dosing and drowsily musing, and sometimes crying very 
heartily, and no one ever told her she really must “ make an 
effort,” or that she really was very wicked to go on fretting 
about her father being taken to heaven ; and so, being left to 
herself, the result was a gradual, and, at first, a faint but 
still perfectly healthy return to the interests of life, and her 
own share and responsibilities thereto appertaining. 

Many kind-hearted, well-meaning people make a great 
mistake in this matter; in the long run the forcing system 
never answers ; and it is cruel as well as quite useless to 
attempt to rouse people too suddenly from that state of dull 
grief and physical languor which so naturally follows a great 
and unexpected sorrow. Attend to all their needs quietly 
and unobtrusively; speak gently and briefly, sometimes, of 
the joy of those whom God has taken to their everlasting 
rest ; of our heavenly Father's tenderness and loving-kind- 
ness; of faith, and patience, and the hope that maketh not 
ashamed ; but do not preach, do not lecture, do not urge the 
neryeless frame to effort from which it shrinks, do not 
carelessly touch the chords of a sensitive, stricken heart ; for 
there are some hearts—God help them !—that cannot bear 
the touch of mortal sympathy; the great Master alone 
has wisdom to evolve fresh music from their troubled 
depths, and to tune anew to concert pitch the slackened 
strings that a less skilful hand than one divine, and 
therefore, one unerring, would shatter and destroy. 

Of all things there is perhaps nothing that more deeply 
wounds and tortures the sensitive, stricken soul, than a 
loudly proclaimed and common-place sympathy ; if, indeed, 
it be not mere pity, instead of sympathy, for a noisy, unregu- 
lated sympathy it is very difficult to understand. Oh, dear! 
how miserably deficient are some people in that finer sense 
which tells them when to speak and when to be silent ; 
when to bind up and when to leave the wound to its own 
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self-healing, or rather to the Great Physican of souls, whose 
ministrations never fail of success. 

And so it came to pass that when the snowdrops hung 
their pure, pale petals by the garden paths, and in the wood- 
land meads, and in the quiet churchyard of Arne, where the 
blind organist lay at rest—for round St. Beetha’s the snowdrop 
grows wild in great profusion—Lilla seemed once more 
awakening to new life and to fresh vigour both of body and 
mind. And now, on this fair afternoon, when a cold but 
clear sunshine lay on the broad woods and glades of the 
park, when the birds were busily twittering and hopping 
about from bough to bough, when the folded buds were 
silently making ready for the coming spring, and when the 
slanting day-beam fell ruddily on the moorlands far and near, 
still streaked and patched with the unmelted snow, she sat at 
the window, calmly trying to contemplate the life before her, 
and praying that strength might be given to meet the shadowy 
future with the fearless composure of a faithful, trusting heart. 
The great anguish of her loss was over now ; the pain and the 
languor of body that had depressed her so long was passing 
away ; youth’s indomitable spirit was regaining its spring, 
and she was beginning to experience a sweet sense of returning 
health, and a grateful appreciation of all the kindness that 
had surrounded her as with an atmosphere of love and tender 
consideration, ever since that first bitter hour of bereavement, 
when she had wept by the lifeless form of him she had called 
by the holy name of father. 

She felt that she was really getting strong again. She was 
beginning to relish the delicate little repasts so exquisitely 
served up to her by Mrs. Jellicott, who condescended to 
prepare with her own experienced hands whatever was re- 
quired for “poor dear Miss Lilla’s tray.” She was able to 
read a little, and even to write a few lines to Janet Dunkeld, 
whom she had not seen for several weeks, by reason of a 
severe influenza which had visited her and some of the other 
inmates of Daisy Bank ; and now she began to consider the 
propriety of abandoning the habits of an invalid, and to 
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wonder how she would feel when she came once more to 
mingle with the world, and to engage in the’ regular 
routine and the appointed tasks of every-day life. 

And so when Tina came to give her one of the savoury, 
strengthening little luncheons that the good housekeeper 
sent up every day at twelve o’clock, she said, “ Where is 
Miss de Torre, Tina?” 

And Tina replied in a tolerably fair accent, considering 
her comparatively recent importation from her own beloved 
country of the vine, and the olive, and the rose’s “double 
bloom,” “Truly, Meese Lilla, my lady is andata, gone, that 
is to say, to make her visits to the lady of the cardinal.” 

“ What cardinal, Tina? We have no such dignitary in 
the English Church ?” 

“ Ah, Meese Lilla! pardon to me, I am in folly ; I speak 
of that good priest you call Auriol.” 

“He is the Dean, Tina. I am thinking, Tina, I will go 
downstairs this evening ; I feel so much better !” 

“ Miladi will be much content; she will rejoice herself, 
that you come to be recovered from your sickness. Shall it 
then be to dinner that you descend, Meese Lilla?” 

“No, Tina; I think I will make my appearance a little 
while before tea. Miss de Torre will be alone, I believe?” 

“ Truly yes, Meese Lilla. None of the world do make 
themselves in miladi’s presence to-night. My lady rests 
alone, with the Signora Challonaire, and the Signor Dun- 
keldo, who comes to make to miladi his teachments on the 
grand organ.” 

And Tina went away in excellent spirits ; she was a good 
little thing, devoted to miladi, as she had learned to call her 
in Paris, and she knew quite well how delighted her mistress 
would be, on her return home, to hear that her dear Meese 
Lilla was coming back to life again; so she made haste to 
impart the pleasing information, while Miss de Torre was 
still alighting from her carriage. 

Lilla dined alone quietly, as usual, and then she lay down 
to rest awhile, before making the effort, which, now that it was 
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to be taken immediately, seemed an effort almost too much for 
her spirits or her strength. This season of retirement now 
drawing to a close, had been to her a strange sort of interlude, 
in which she had had nothing to do with the world, nor the 
world anything with her. But now the case was altered ; 
already she felt as if she had closed the door on her calm 
though sad retreat, and were once more on the threshold of 
manifold cares and occupations, and, it might be, trials and 
changes. 

“And it is right that it should be so,” said Lilla to herself, 
as she crossed her pale little hands over her invalid shawl, 
and watched the shifting shapes in the glowing embers, and 
saw the “shadows from the fitful firelight,” dancing gro- 
tesquely on the walls and ceiling of the room; “it is right 
and best. Dear papa used to say that Christian people had 
no right to live in the pleasant seclusion of their own 
thoughts ; that our place in this world was among the men 
and women of our own generation, doing our Master’s work, 
and striving, to the best of our ability, to accomplish his will. 
And I can see that he was right. Even if conventual retire- 
ment were not wrong in other ways, it would be wrong 
because it is selfish ; in some states of mind, I am sure, it 
must be very pleasant to shut out the turmoils of the outer 
world, to obey the fixed rule, and to give one’s self up to 
contemplation and prayer; but it certainly cannot be in 
accordance with God’s will, that such a life should be 
pursued by his children ; neither, I am sure, can it make one 
happy—unless one is by nature a perfect tortoise or a molluse 
—for any length of time. Who is it that says the religious 
life is not a psalm, but one continued struggle for victory over 
temptation? It was Madame Guyon, I think, who wrote it 
—that, or something very much like it. And I like those 
lines of Froude’s— ) 


‘*¢Mourn’st thou, poor soul, and would’st thou yet, 
Call back the things that shall not, cannot be ? 
Heaven must be won, not dreamed. Thy task is set ; 
Peace was not made for earth, nor rest for thee.’ 
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“No, certainly not—not the rest, at least, that is contained 
in inaction. I feel sure we shall not have that kind of rest 
in heaven, for there is no joy in idleness—‘ there remaineth, 
therefore, a rest for the people of God’—but that means, 
I fancy, a rest from toil as toil, from strivings with sin and 
Satan, and from weariness.” 

And then Lilla rose, and, gathering her shawl round her, 
prepared to go down stairs. Miss de Torre had intended to 
come for her, she knew ; but she rather preferred finding her 
way alone to the south drawing-room, where Helen and Mrs. 
Challoner generally spent their quiet evenings. She trem- 
bled very much when she found herself on the broad landing ; 
she was physically weaker than she had deemed, and, for a 
moment, the temptation to go back again was strohg upon 
her. But she resisted, and, chnging to the balusters, made 
the best of her way into the hall ; and, as she slowly crept 
along the passage, which was the shortest way to her desti- 
nation, she heard the swell of the great organ and the deep 
booming music of its diapasons, filling all the chilly air with 
murmurs and echoes of glorious sound. 

As she expected, she found the south drawing-room 
deserted. Miss de Torre was, of course, with Mr. Dunkeld 
in the gallery, and Mrs. Challoner was too good a chaperone 
not. to be on duty on such occasions. Indeed, where a real 
question of propriety was considered, Miss de Torre was 
amenable enough to the laws of society, and she would 
certainly have desired ‘‘ Chally” to sit beside her while she 
took her lessons, even if Chally herself had not made her 
appearance there at the very outset, as a mere matter of 
course. 

But whether Chally were not a better chaperone in inten- 
tion than in fact was to say the least of it. She afforded, 
undoubtedly, the protection of her highly respectable and 
irreproachable presence. All the servants in the house knew 
that Mrs. Challoner sat with their lady while Mr. Dunkeld, as 
Tina phrased it, “ made his teachments.” But if the heiress 
and her gaunt, hard-featured. music master had suddenly lost 
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their senses, and arranged an elopement, the excellent Chally 
would have been no hindrance in their path. 

The gallery, as you know, was very large; as a sitting-room, 
it was something like the Marquis of Carrabas’ bed, in which 
it was declared the marquis might have been violently mur- 
dered on one side while the marchioness slept in undisturbed 
repose on the other. And though the space between the 
huge fireplace and the organ, when considered with regard 
to the relative proportions of the room, was not extreme, 
there was really a greater distance between the two points 
than is to be found between the antipodes of an ordinary 
chamber ; and though Chally heard every note of the music, 
of course, she could not and did not hear Mr. Dunkeld’s 
instructions about intervals, and dominants, and relative 
majors, and minors, etc., ete. 

And no wonder, for with her Times before her, and a 
glowing fire close at hand, she comfortably fell asleep, and 
dozed and dreamed away till the lesson was over, and then 
she invariably declared that she thought that Miss de Torre 
played a little better than on previous occasions, and she felt 
that she had done all that her position as chaperone required 
of her. And, perhaps, she comforted herself with the pres- 
ence of the servant, who blew the bellows, who might be 
supposed to act, unconsciously, as deputy chaperone, while 
she slept in peace and comfort. However that may be, when 
Chally’s strong antipathy to “that half-starved looking music- 
master” is taken into account, and her distrust of him and 
of all his family considered, it must be confessed that she 
was not half as dragonish as one might reasonably, have 
expected. 

Lilla had not long established herself on the little couch, 
‘which she knew was placed there for her special accommo- 
dation, when Miss de Torre, Mrs. Challoner, and Adam 
‘Dunkeld returned from the gallery. 

“You naughty child! you preverse little thing!” said Miss 
de Torre, turning upon her with one of those beaming smiles 
and lustrous, kind regards that Adam thought so strangely, 
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winningly, irresistibly beautiful ; “how could you think of 
stealing a march upon me in this way? I meant to have the 
tea brought in, and every thing made most cozy before I 
went to fetch you—naughty child!” 

But in spite of her upbraiding tone, she bent down over 
Lilla, and kissed her pale thin cheek with sisterly fondness, 
while she tucked the sofa cowvrette round her feet, and 
arranged the cushions in the most comfortable fashion. Lilla 
was trembling very much, for the walk down stairs had been 
an actual journey, and the sight of Adam Dunkeld, and the 
‘sound of his northern speech, had stirred many varied 
feelings and memories of her heart. 

She had not seen him since the day of the funeral, when, 
to Mrs. Challoner’s horror, she had insisted on following 
her beloved father to the grave. Though, as Mrs. Challoner 
wrote to her dear friend, the Honorable Alithea Holdaloft— 
that spinster of immaculate virtue and immeasurable pedigree 
—it would have mattered very little to her what Miss Blake 
did or did not do, since no one expected people in the 
inferior classes to sacrifice their own whims to those conven- 
tional duties to which a gentlewoman holds her allegiance to 
be most sacred, and most unalterable. Miss Blake, being 
who she was, could never be anything to Mrs. Challoner, 
the well-born, and highly-connected, and nobly-descended 
scion of an illustrious though impoverished house. But 
when Miss de Torre chose to abet the organist’s daughter in 
her plebeian follies, the state of the case was quite altered ; 
and the Honorable Alithea, who had never in her life 
advanced one inch beyond the pale of aristocratic precedent 
and rule, could faintly imagine the anguish of mind endured 
by the inestimable chaperone when the self-willed heiress 
actually ordered mourning for a blind organist, who was 
nobody but an organist—not even a famous composer ; for he 
had never written an oratorio, or an opera, or a cantata, or, 
in fact, anything that the fashionable musical world acknow- 
ledged ; and, worse still, had actually accompanied Miss Blake 
and her servant, and all those Dunkeld people, to the funeral ! 
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Miss Holdaloft, however, remarked that the Dean and 
some of the canons and prebends, and all the vicars choral, 
and the choristers had attended as a mark of respect to the 
deceased Mr. Blake, so that Mrs. Challoner need not be so 
very much disturbed, since Miss de Torre found herself “in 
the very best society.” 

And neither the Honorable Alithea nor the outraged 
chaperone reflected upon the incongruity of raising a question 
about “ the best society” beside an open grave, and within 
hearing of the solemn voice, that said, “ Man that is born 
of a woman hath but a short time to live, and is full of 
misery. He cometh up, and is cut down, like a flower; he 
fleeth as it were a shadow, and never continueth in one 
stay.” 

And now Lilla and the friend whom she secretly prized 
above all other friends, met at last, and the poor child’s heart 
beat almost painfully with its rushing tide of mingled emo- 
tions, when Adam took a chair beside her couch, and bending 
down, said gently, “I am so glad to see you again, dear 
Lilla! Janet shall come to visit you to-morrow.” 

Lilla could not speak; she covered her eyes with her 
thin, transparent hand, and trembled; she could hardly 
repress a burst of wild weeping. Adam was inextricably 
blended with all that happened during her father’s closing 
life; and she remembered how last she had seen him, 
standing opposite to her, his black-draped hat in his hand, 
and that open grave between them. Miss de Torre saw 
that it was too much for her, and regretted that she had 
asked Adam Dunkeld to come in to tea; but she hastened 
to make a diversion, by plunging at once into a subject 
which she knew would deeply interest him, and draw off 
his attention from Lilla Blake ; and Lilla, left to herself, 
would soon recover her equanimity. 

“Tt is all settled, Mr. Dunkeld,” she said, gaily; ‘‘ 1 know 
you will be delighted to hear it.” 

“But I do not know what is settled, Miss de Torre,” 
returned Adam, turning to her a face of eager inquiry. 
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“The Croppers’ Buildings business ; in another year that 
charming locality will have ceased to exist ; indeed, in time 
to come, all May Fair will be a memory and a name, and 
nothing more; something for the oldest inhabitant to 
describe to the rising generation of another decade.” 

“Indeed Iam glad to hear it. Ah! Miss de Torre, how 
sweet it must be to possess the means and the power of 
doing so much good.” 

“‘A power and a capability that everybody possesses to 
some extent, I believe; but I am more haunted with the 
sense of responsibility than with a feeling of satisfaction ; 
where much is given much will be required.” 

“ And when does the work of demolition commence ?” 

“ Not just yet ; for we are going to build some cottages for 
the wretched people in Cropper’s Buildings to move into. 
If we pull down those miserable tenements over their heads, 
what is to become of them? They are too many to camp 
themselves like gipsies, and they will only go away and 
plunge into haunts yet more sordid and unhealthy and 
vicious, while decent people will throng into the new houses 
as soon as they are complete. Now, that would not meet 
my ideas; I am not going to build for those who are 
already respectable in their station, but for those who are 
down in the depths and want raising up. I want to give 
those poor creatures some little notion of respectability and 
comfort. Mr, Auriol says that if they can once be brought 
to value property, to take an honest pride in their own 
belongings, half our work, morally speaking, is done ; com- 
fortable homes will go far to keep men out of the public- 
houses ; and then we must have a temperance society directly 
—Mr. Auriol will inaugurate it, early in next month.” 

“Pardon me; ‘Mr. Auriol!’ you cannot mean the Dean?” 

“Certainly not ; Iam English enough now to know that 
his proper style and title is Doctor Auriol. I refer to his 
younger brother, who has been at the deanery for several 
weeks. It was he who instructed me in the policy of 
erecting new houses for my poor before I took down the old 
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ones. He studies these things very closely ; he understands 
all about ragged-schools, and model cottages, and rural flower- 
shows. And he says we must have an Institute.” 

“Tndeed!” and Mr. Dunkeld seemed lost in thought. 

Presently he remarked, very dryly, “Institutes are excellent 
things, undoubtedly, provided they are well managed.” 

“ Now, Mr. Dunkeld,” said Miss de Torre, almost plead- 
ingly, “ you are not going to join the ranks of my enemies? 
You look as grave as the Dean, when he tells me I may 
succeed if I carefully avoid certain errors, and diligently 
pursue certain schemes, that do not at all approve themselves 
to my own judgment. I care nothing for encouragement so 
limited, and so restricted by all kinds of provisional clauses. 
Now, I have been looking to you as my zealous advocate and 
willing coadjutor.” 

Poor Adam! of course he was melted forthwith, and 
would have pledged himself to anything and everything that 
Miss de Torre required ; and, putting away with a strenuous 
effort the foolish little jealousy that the reference to Mr. 
Philip Auriol’s influence had stirred up in his inmost heart, 
he entered immediately into a lively discussion on ways and 
means, and seemed so eager to take the first steps towards 
the foundation of the Institute, that Helen and Lilla were 
enchanted, and the evening passed rapidly away in the 
pleasing debate. 

Miss de Torre’s last words were, “ Then I may count upon 
you, Mr. Dunkeld; you are my ally, and you will use your 
influence everywhere in behalf of my cherished schemes ?” 

Of course he would; mortal man could not have resisted 
that sweet, serious, earnest gaze, those clear, lustrous eyes, 
that noble brow, and that little womanly air of petition, 
mingled with the queenly bearing and graces of the lady of 
Arne. Then he bade Lilla a kind adieu, lingering several 
minutes by her sofa, and bidding her get well very quickly 
for his sake and for Janet’s, as well as for Miss de Torre’s. 
And Lilla, poor child, felt the gentle pressure of his hand, 
and saw the smile that lighted up his keen dark grey eyes, 
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and softened the rugged outlines of his. hard-featured face, 
and, in spite of all that had weighed down her spirit so 
heavily, felt happy and content. Long after his departure, 
she felt the thrill of that warm, soft clasp in all her little 
delicate fingers, and she thought of that kindly beaming 
smile ; while he, with his plaid closely wrapped about him, 
was crossing the park, breasting the wild blast, and mutter- 
ing to himself, “Fool! fool! what have I to do with it? 
Why should I presume to care, if she knew fifty Philip 
Auriols? Of course she will marry some day, and why not 
this man, as well as another ?” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A FAMILY COUNCIL. 


“Erriz and Rose,” said Miss Dunkeld next morning, when 
household duties had been properly attended to, “I want to 
have a little talk with you. Bring your sewing into the 
music-room ; we shall not be interrupted there; and tell 
Maggie to come also.” 

“Yes, sister,” said Rose, rising with alacrity, and putting 
away her “Eutropius” and her Latin Dictionary ; “I will 
find Maggie first, and then I will get my work; it is all 
ready.” But Effie lingered over her drawing, rubbing up her 
palette, blending her colours, and contemplating her un- 
finished performance from every possible point of view. 
Very pretty she looked, certainly ; but she would have looked 
still prettier if she had only been tidy, if her beautiful 
ringlets had been reduced to something like order, if her 
collar had not been all awry, if the hem of her dress, torn and 
stained, had not made itself into a train on one side, and if 
her delicate cheeks had not been so flushed with reading over 
the fire, half an hour earlier in the day, when Janet left her 
to a composition exercise. 
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“Effie, dear, did you hear?” said Janet presently, seeing 
the young lady still triflmg with her water-colour drawing 
in most idle and desultory fashion. 

“Oh yes,” said Effie, languidly ; “but I am so tired ; my 
head aches.” 

“Ts that wonderful, when you will sit on the hearth-rug 
before a large fire? one would think you wanted to produce 
an artificial sunstroke.” 

“tis socold. I was starved to death.” 

* Because you stayed upstairs in the cold so long, reading 
that book you borrowed from Miss Thornthwaite—I am not 
sure, Effie, that your acquaintance with Annie Thornthwaite 
does you any good. There is nothing seriously wrong in the 
books she lends you, but they are rather frivolous for the 
most part ; besides, it isa thousand pities, at your age, to de- 
vote so much valuable time to light reading.” 

“T can’t read stupid ‘Travels’ and biographies of eminent 
men,” returned Effie, pettishly, giving a hurried dash of ver- 
million to her background of mountains. “ Annie Thorn- 
thwaite reads as much as she likes, and she has a fire in her 
own room ; she says, and I believe her, that women who are 
always improving their minds are never popular in society. 
Their own sex dislike them, and the men are afraid of them.” 

“ Effie, I am sorry to hear you talk so foolishly! I am 
afraid Annie Thornthwaite’s influence is rather mischievous ; 
I do not want you to be a learned woman or a literary 
woman ; if I did, I should be sorely disappointed, I fear ; 
but I do want you to be a sensible, useful, pleasant woman, 
doing your duty in the station of life to which you are 
called. But here are Rose and Maggie; put your drawing 
materials away directly, and take your work; I dare say 
you have stockings to mend.” 

No doubt Miss Effie had stockings to mend, and plenty 
of them too. The doubt is whether she had a single pair 
ready to wear ; but it took some little time to hunt them up 
from the uttermost parts of the house, to find the darning 
cotton, which Effie invariably discovered to be too coarse or 
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too fine ; to worry Joan into recollecting where she had last 
seen that migratory thimble, which never knew what it was 
to have a home of its own ; to borrow somebody's scissors, 
and to give vent to an impetuous but rather stereotyped 
little Jeremiad over the dreadful holes that that eareless 
washerwoman always made in toes and heels and legs of all 
the hose bearing the name of Euphemia Dunkeld. 

But as everything, however untoward, comes to an end at 
last, if you have only the patience to wait for it, so Effie, in 
the course of time, was suited with cotton, supplied with 
needle and scissors, and fitted with an old thimble, and she 
addressed herself forthwith to the necessary and rather 
extensive repairs before her. Maggie hemmed an apron with 
a deftness and mettle that proved her to be a very promising 
young sempstress. Rose stitched one of Adam’s wristbands. 

For several minutes all was silence ; the girls worked away, 
and Miss Dunkeld, with infinite care, cut out a dress sleeve 
from a paper pattern. She was going to turn and furbish 
up Effie’s best frock, otherwise she must stay at home on 
Sundays, or scandalize the family by appearing in dis- 
reputable array. But the cutting out happily achieved, and 
the sleeve fairly in hand, Janet cleared her throat, and 
began— 

“Girls, you are old enough now to be taken into con- 
fidence about family matters, and there is something on 
which I very much wish to consult you; but, first of all, 
I must premise that for the present I do not wish your 
brother to be made acquainted with the subject of our 
discourse, nor with any result which may proceed from this 
conversation.” 

The young ladies gave a little murmur of assent; and 
Miss Dunkeld proceeded. “Did it ever strike you, girls, 
that your brother Adam might sometime or other wish to be 
married ?” 

“No!” said Rose, laughingly—“ and yet, now you mention 
it, it seems natural enough ; most men marry before thirty, I 
believe, and Adam is thirty-one !” 
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“Yes,” replied Maggie, bluntly, “I’ve often wondered why 
Adam and you don’t get married, like other people.” 

“We will not discuss myself, if you please, dear children ; 
I want to talk about Adam. The question is, how can Adam 
marry while he has his sisters and his brother on his hands? 
He has one family already, you perceive—he must prosper 
wonderfully in his profession before he can undertake 
another. But it is hard that he should sacrifice all his best 
years to us.” 

“To us! to us!” said Rose, mournfully ; “not to you, 
sister, it is we, the younger ones, who ought to be pained and 
ashamed of being the burden that we are ; and I, most of all, 
for really and truly I have not the shadow of a claim upon 
Adam or upon you.” 

“Nay, my dear, that is not quite the case; our father 
loved his second wife dearly, and you were to her as her own 
child, so you became in affection, if not by actual con- 
sanguinity, his daughter and our sister. Never imagine, Rosy 
dear, that you are not the same to us as your cousins; you 
are just ‘sister Rose’ to Adam and to me ; and it would give 
us great pain if we found that you were putting yourself 
without the circle of our own nearest and dearest of kin.” 

“And Iam not really Adam’s sister,” said Maggie, as if 
she were cross with herself ; “ only his half-sister ! why should 
he work for me?” 

“ Nonsense, Maggie ! we do not recognize different breadths 
of relationship. We are all just brothers and sisters, only 
Adam and I are much older. Dear me! I was more than 
seventeen when Effie here was born; I felt like her mother 
from the very first moment I had her in my arms. And it 
was our pleasure, my dears, as well as our duty, to provide 
for you and bring you up to the best of our ability, when it 
pleased God to take away from his young family our father, 
and his second wife, who was very dear to me, and very 
kind—mother and elder sister all in one, as it were.” 

“Yes, but, sister,” said Rose, “still the fact remains the 
same. Adam is toiling and scheming for us when he ought 
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to be working for himself. An elder brother is not bound 
by any law of God or man to provide for his younger 
brothers and sisters, when they are old enough to do some- 
thing for themselves.” 

“Yes, but, Rose,” cried Effie, cutting off her cotton so 
closely as to cut into the unshapely, uneven darn she had just 
with infinite pains perpetrated, high up in the heel of her 
delapidated stocking, “ but what on earth can we do? I am 
sure I would do anything if I only knew how, but I don’t. 
I should never have patience to teach; besides, I know 
nothing properly ; I could teach drawing, perhaps, if I tried, 
but I am afraid no one would learn of me.” 

“T have always intended to be a governess, you know, 
sister,” said Rose, again ; “and I am sixteen now, and I have 
studied hard ever since dear mamma died. And if I began 
with young pupils, I could improve myself, and qualify for 
the higher branches.” 

“ And a very excellent governess you would make, Rose. 
You really know a great deal for your age, and what is 
of equal if not superior importance, you are patient, perse- 
vering, steady, and neat and methodical in your habits.” 

“A perfect old maid!” cried Effie, flinging her darning 
cotton at Rose. “Oh, Rosy, if ever a pretty girl was cut out 
for an old maid, that girl is you! I heard some one say so 
the other day.” 

« Some one was very impertinent,” remarked Janet, gravely. 
She did not see how Effie turned crimson and blushed up to 
the very roots of her profuse golden curls, or she might have 
insisted upon the further revelation of the impertinent 
somebody's” name. Maggie wrathfully exclaimed that 
“somebody ” was extremely stupid, and didn’t know what 
she was talking about. It never occurred to simple Maggie 
that the “somebody” whose very senseless and injudicious 
observation had called forth a couple of displeased rejoinders, 
could possibly be a creature of the masculine gender. 

‘Now listen,” said Janet. “I want you to consider 
frankly what our position is in itself, what it is in relation to 
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our brother Adam, and what it may be if we exert ourselves, 
as I believe it is our duty to do. First of all, our income. 
Without Adam’s gains, and without his share of our little 
property, we have exactly thirty-five pounds a-year.” 

“That is, you have, sister,” replied Rose ; “ for we know it 
comes from your own mother ; only you are good enough to 
let us share the benefit of everything you possess. Well, it 
is clear that thirty-five pounds will not go far in the board, 
lodging, and clothing of five people; to say nothing of 
a servant.” 

“Very clear, Rose; so you see that we are indebted to 
Adam for all we have, over and above this little income of 
thirty-five pounds, which I cannot even will to all or any of 
you after my death ; it goes back to the Anstruthers when I 
die. The next question is, How can we win money for our- 
selyes ? how can we relieve Adam from the charge he has so 
generously taken upon himself?” 

“Sister,” said Effie, earnestly ; “have you any idea that 
Adam is thinking of marrying any one ?” 

“T cannot justly say L have, but it has occurred to me 
lately that our brother might immediately think of settling 
in life, were he not burdened with the support of his sisters 
and his younger brother. Were he clear of responsibilities, 
he is quite in a position to marry. Adam is succeeding very 
well in his profession; his prospects are encouraging ; and 
but for us, there is no reason why he should not take a wife, 
and live very comfortably on the proceeds of his teaching. 
You see, girls, we are a stumbling-block in our brother's way ; 
he does not think us so ; he is too good, too noble, too un- 
selfish to think it for a moment ; but his generosity does not 
alter the fact, and I, at least, am determined to do some- 
thing for my living ; for my thirty-five pounds, of course, is 
an insufficient income, even if I spend every penny of it on 
myself.” 

“Which you never would do!” interrupted Maggie. 

“And I am most ready to follow your example,” said 
Rose. “Dear sister, you do not know what a weight would 
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be lifted off my mind, if I could work for my own bread ; 
there is nothing so humiliating as dependency—dependency 
upon those who are willing, but not exactly able, to bear the 
burden of one’s support.” 

“Work for your bread!” cried Effie, in dismay. ‘Oh, sister, 
please do not let her say such things ; it sounds so dreadful. 
I should never get over it if Rose went and got her own 
living, as people say. Why she would have to wear check 
aprons and clumsy shoes, and her hands would grow grimy 
and large, and perhaps we should meet her carrying potatoes 
in ever such a huge basket, or nursing somebody’s baby, 
or M 


Rose burst into a laugh: “My dear Effie, calm yourself. 
I have no intention whatever of going to service ; I see that 
you are already contemplating me as maid-of-all-work in your 
mind’s eye, and speculating on the length of time it will take 
to make my hands as dark and horny as Joan’s. I did not 
mean that I would work with my hands exactly. Of course, 
I was thinking of going out as a governess ; the idea is by 
no means new to me or to any of us.” 

“Oh!” said Effie, greatly relieved ; “ you are always making 
such horribly strong-minded resolves that I did not know 
whether you might not be going out as housemaid to 
Mrs. Pinnacle, who asked Adam yesterday to recommend her 
one, or as one of the ‘hands’ at the mill at Appleton 
Thorpe.” 

“And what will you do, Effie?” asked Miss Dunkeld, 
kindly but gravely ; the childish, frivolous tone of her fair 
young sister pained her deeply. To her astonishment Effie 
burst into tears,and sobbed quite hysterically. At length 
she managed to say, “ Oh, don’t look in that way, sister !” 

“In what way, my dear child? surely you know I am not 
in the least angry with you ?” 

“No; but you look so grave, so solemn; and you want me 
to say J will do some work. And if I did say so, I should 
never do it. Annie Thornthwaite has nothing to do besides 
practising and taking her German lessons, and attending to 
lier canaries.” 
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“The more shame for her,” cried Maggie, in hot indigna- 
tion ; “a great gawky !” 

“Hush, hush, Maggie ; ladies should not call names. But 
Effie, my dear, I wish you would not quote Miss Thorn- 
thwaite ; she is nothing to us.” 

“She is a great deal to me,” murmured Effie, and again 
her delicate skin, face, and neck, and arms, flushed to a 
roseate hue. Janet looked puzzled, for this time she saw the 
crimson glow, and the nervous twitching of the little fingers 
that were cobbling up the holes now, without any regard to 
appearances. She gently took the stocking from Effie’s hand, 
and said, pointing to some very open cross-bar work— 

“My dear, you cannot wear that; and you have drawn 
your cotton so tight that fresh holes will be formed the first 
time it goes to the wash. How often have I told you to 
leave loops ?” 

“T did leave loops,” returned Effie, with an injured air, 
“and you cut them off, and scolded me for wasting the 
cotton.” 

“ Because you went to the other extreme, and left loops of 
an inch long. See! that is the right length; it allows for 
the cotton shrinking, which is all that is required. Now, my 
dear, do not be silly ; tell me what you would do if the in- 
come we derive from Adam’s labours were taken away?” 

Again Effie’s lovely, forget-me-not eyes were swimming 
in tears, and she faltered out—“It’s very unkind of you, 
sister, to tease me so ; you know I could do nothing of my- 
self—I think I would get married.” 

‘* My dear, do not entertain that notion, I beg. There is 
nothing more disgraceful in a woman than her marrying for 
a home, for a subsistence. Better work with your hands till 
they are grimy as Mrs. Chuff’s ; better saw your fingers to the 
bone, or teach children till you are old, than marry any man, 
merely for the sake of his support, and for the added dignity 
which matrimony confers.” 

“TI did not mean that exactly,” said Effie, confusedly. 

‘No, I thought not. You spoke as you often do, without 
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previous reflection, and, consequently, without meaning what 
you said. Marriage, my dear Effie, is a grave thing, a very 
sacred thing, not to be lightly entered on, not to be laughed 
about ; above all things, it is not to be contracted from in- 
ferior motives. But when I began to talk of our future life, 
Thad no thought of marriage ; some of you, perhaps all of 
you, may marry some day, but we need not think of that yet ; 
you are but children ; even our steady, sensible Rose has 
much to learn before she can feel herself qualified to become 
the head of a household.” 

“ That I have,” replied Rose, contentedly. 

But Effie asked timidly, “Do you think me such a child, 
sister ?” 

“Why, yes. Sixteen and three months is not very old, 
Effie ; should you live to be thirty-six you will probably con- 
sider yourself to have been but a child twenty years before. 
And you are not old for your age either ; why, only the other 
day, when I told you you were growing into a woman, you 
repudiated the idea altogether, and said you did not wish to 
have any responsibilities. Still, I suppose, I ought not to 
say that you are exactly a child, because you really are come 
to an accountable age, and it-is time, to a great extent at least, 
that you should put away childish things—I only meant to 
say, what I am sure you are quite ready to admit yourself, 
that you are too much of a child to entertain any thought of 
marriage for a long time to come. And now we will drop 
that subject ; if we are to contemplate any marriage at all, it 
must be Adam’s. Iam going to propound a scheme ; and I 
want you all to listen attentively, and weigh the matter very 
thoroughly in your own minds, I am quite of Rose’s opinion, 
that she is capable of teaching little girls, and that she would 
soon improve herself, and be able to undertake older pupils. 
And do you know, I think I could do something in that way 
myself.” 

“ Of course you could, sister,” returned Maggie. “ Haven't 
you taught us all we know? Don’t you know all the 
historics that ever were written ? and don’t you speak French 
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so beautifully that Miss de Torre says it is as good as going 
to Paris to hear you? But, then, there is the housekeeping ; 
and Adam would never let you go out and turn governess : it 
is for us younger ones to do that.” 

“TI did not think of going out, Maggie ; neither did I 
think of Rose being turned adrift to fight her way in the 
world. I have thought of something whereby we may pos- 
sibly earn money, and yet remain altogether in our own home. 
We might take daily pupils.” 

“Of course we might!” cried Rose, clapping her hands. 
“There are plenty of the better sort of children within walking 
distance. What a delightful plan! Why, we could all 
help!” 

“Yes, even Maggie might give her quota of labour, and at 
the same time continue her own education. You favour the 
idea, then?” 

“T do indeed,” replied Rose ; “it is something practical to 
think about. Oh! I will work harder than ever now.” 

“ And I do,” said Maggie, emphatically. “I am sure I can 
teach dear little wee things: but oh, sister, my temper, my 
dreadful temper! it will be sure to come out if anything 
happens to exasperate me. After every bad fit I think I will 
hever give way again ; and I do try, and I run away some- 
times when I feel growing fierce, and I try counting a hun- 
dred before I speak when I know I am getting into a fury, 
but somehow I burst out before I get to twenty. Iam afraid 
Tam so bad of myself that nothing and nobody will ever 
make me better. Oh! you don’t know, sisters, what dreadful 
feelings I have when I am in a passion. I hate everybody. 
I feel as if I should like to sweep away the offending person 
right out of my path. I fancy I am like Cain ; and when I 
get better I could lie down on the bare ground, I feel so 
ashamed and grieved. Ah! you don’t know how wicked I 
am: and as for my being sorry afterwards, what’s the use, 
when Iam angry again at the very next provocation ?” 

There was a silence. What Maggie said was so undeniable 
that affection itself found nothing to say in deprecation of the 
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sad facts she had uttered. Maggie was an impetuous, gene- 
rous creature : loving, when she loved, with all the strength 
and ardour of her strong warm heart, and hating, too, with 
pretty nearly the same vehemence. She was blunt and 
straightforward to a fault, as open as the day, and imbued with 
a very forcible sense of duty. She had no idea of sparing her- 
self when duty was concerned ; if it could have been shown 
to her that duty required her to undertake the family washing 
she would have turned up her sleeves straightway, and ad- 
dressed herself to tall pattens and soapsuds. She had a mar- 
vellous amount of endurance and courage, and a daring that 
would have made her a thorough heroine, if only she could 
have controlled herself. But, then, poor Maggie, strange to 
say, with all her real breadth of mind and generous inten- 
tion, was very easily provoked—a little thing would be quite 
enough to cloud over her mental sky, to hide the sunshine, 
as if it had gone for ever—to rouse the elements of the storm, 
and sometimes to bring down on all around such a tempest 
of wrath as defies description, and would be better unde- 
seribed under any circumstances. 

Presently, she said, dashing away her tears, “ What can 
I dot” 

“Strive with yourself,” said Janet, chiefly because she did 
not know what else to say. 

“T have striven,” said Maggie, with a very dolorous shake 
of her head. “I’ve struggled with myself till I felt quite 
ill, and all of no use—it would be the same in half an hour, 
if anything happened to make me ‘outrageous, I wonder you 
all put up with me, I do indeed.” 

“JT wish we could help you,” said Janet, sadly; “but, my 
dear, you could pray to be delivered from your evil temper.” 

“ And I have prayed, too. I am sure I prayed ever so 
hard one morning, and I came down resolved not to let a 
hasty word go out of my lips. And by eleven o’clock I had 
quarrelled with Effie, and flung Julian’s Greek books out of 
the window. I should have put them in the fire, only I did 
not dare. I suppose I don’t pray in the right way.” 
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“Which is the right way, I wonder?” said Rose, medi- 
tatingly. 

They were disturbed by Joan coming in with a note, 
carrying it, as she had been taught, on a waiter, and the note 
proved to be from Arne Park, and one of the servants was 
waiting for an answer. ‘From Miss de Torre,” said Janet, 
glancing at the tiny crest ; ‘‘you know I was going there, 
girls, this afternoon, to see our dear Lilla ; and now Miss de 
Torre writes to say that Lilla is so very much better that 
she would like us all to come, and unless I write back to the 
contrary, she will expect us accordingly to an early tea. 
What do you say?” 

Of course there was but one reply—everybody was willing 
enough to go. Maggie hoped to hear the organ again ; Rose 
looked forward to some splendid engravings and cartoons, and 
to the legendary relics of the De Torres, which twined them- 
selves in cornices and balustrades all over the house, but no- 
where so beautifully, so gracefully, and in such fair com- 
panionship, as in the great gallery, where were the family 
portraits, and the oriel window, and the mellow organ that 
poor Mr. Blake had loved so well. Effie anticipated sitting 
on one of the luxurious couches, with downy cushions around 
her, and that darling Blanco on her lap, and, perhaps, Miss de 
Torre playing and singing ; for Effie was really an enthusiast 
about music, only she liked listening to it better than creating 
sweet sounds for herself ; she was too dreamy—too idle, in 
short, to cultivate music on her own account, as it must 
be cultivated in order to arrive at anything worth calling 
proficiency. 

After this, there was no more time to talk about pupils or 
tempers, the young people were too full of the projected visit 
to think about anything else ; and, as usual, a difficulty arose 
about Effie’s dress for the evening. Rose and Maggie had 
plain neat frocks, suited to their station, and yet not dis- 
gracing Miss de Torre’s drawing-room, and Janet had several 
rich dark silks, relics of palmier days, that by some ocenlt 
means she preserved year after year, in nearly their aboriginal 
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freshness and beauty ; they were a little old-fashioned, cer- 
tainly, but that was all. 

At length, however, matters were arranged, at the cost of 
much combined effort, and Effie’s terror lest she should be 
obliged to remain at home, from want of decent raiment, was 
put to flight ; and in preparing a tucker she was as gay as a 
lark, as sweet as a rose in June, and as lovely as the first 
wild summer flower, peeping up from its mossy, ferny dell, 
in its fair woodland home, And Rose said more than once, 


9 


to Janet, “ How very heautiful Effie grows ! 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE BUILDING COMMITTEE. 


« Now you really are good,” said Miss de Torre, weleoming 
her guests, Who came in from the chilly air with rosy cheeks 
and cold fingers, “I have been so angry with myself that I 
did not send the carriage for you ; I am afraid I shall never 
learn to think for others as I ought to do; Lilla is as 
considerate again as I am.” 

“TJ am very glad you did not send your carriage,” said 
Janet, “for the afternoon has been beautiful, and we have 
guite enjoyed our walk across the park ; nothing does one 
more good than a brisk ‘constitutional,’ on a clear, frosty 
day like this, and my young people have been sitting too 
much in the house of late. But how is Lilla? are you sure 
we shall not be too many for her?” 

“ Lilla is wonderfully better, the result, I am persuaded, 
of her being left to herself to recover, and to return to 
society as she chose. She is weak, of course, but no longer 
feverish ; her cough is gone, and her appetite is coming 
back again ; and though quiet and sad, she is perfectly calm, 
and begins now to speak of her father with composure. I 
was rather afraid, last night, that meeting your brother might 
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be too much for her, but on the whole I think the interview 
did her good.” 

And though Effie was frightened at Lilla’s pale, thin 
cheeks and her attenuated hands, there was really a faint 
tinge of colour returning ; and, as she greeted them all, one 
by one, gently and lovingly, there was a light in her eyes, 
and a dawning smile on her lips, that had not been there 
since the stormy evening ten weeks before, when she had 
first known that her idolized father was going to leave her 
alone in a world that seemed so very cheerless and desolate. 

Mrs. Challoner was there, of course, as mild, and reticent, 
and aristocratic as ever. She wore a lovely silver-grey pop- 
lin, that Effie said must have cost pounds and pounds, and a 
costly cap, elegantly trimmed with grey and white roses and 
frosted leaves, and her collar and cuffs were of the finest and 
most irreproachably snowy French cambric, with dainty 
Valenciennes edgings. A most distinguished and gentle- 
womanly chaperone, no doubt ; and the heiress of Arne was 
a very lucky young lady to secure such a friend on her 
entrance into life; and she was, it is to be hoped, fully 
penetrated with a sense of her extraordinary advantages on 
this head. 

But Mis. Challoner, though perfectly polite, strongly 
disapproved of the presence of the Dunkelds as guests 
in that noble mansion which owned Miss de Torre as 
mistress, and she said very little, and knitted perseveringly 
with huge wooden pins and bright-hued wools of many 
colours and fleecy texture; or else she rested awhile, and 
mused, and contemplated her diamond hoops, and her ruby 
signet-ring, once the property of that gallant officer, deceased, 
Colonel Challoner, of the Guards, whose life the good, 
dignified Chally was said to have considerably embittered, 
and whose death she had decorously deplored, as became a 
British widow of good birth and high connections. 

The early tea was soon served, and Chally stirred her 
favourite Pekoe, or whatever it was, thinking what it must 
be to live down in the depths, or out of the world, with 
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people who dined regularly at one or two o'clock. “So 
benighted, you know,” she said, when discussing the subject 
with her friend, the honourable Alithea —“so utterly 
barbarous! I can conceive nothing so unpleasant as dining 
heartily in the middle of the day, taking tea and thick toast 
at half-past four or five, and supping from eight to nine on 
cold meat and pickles, and bread and cheese, or some hot 
dish, well spiced, and highly seasoned with onions.” 

Ah, Chally, good, patrician Chally, there are more 
unpleasant things in life than taking meals at plebeian 
hours. What say you, dear lady, to having no dinner at 
all? or such a dinner as, both in quantity and quality, 
fails to deserve the name? to taking tea very early, because 
the principal meal of the day has been inadequately repre- 
sented at your scanty board, or it may be ignored altogether ? 
—tea, cheap and common, doled out in pinches into a little 
earthen pot ; no sugar, unless it be now and then by’ way of 
treat—a taste of dark brown, heavy, treacly stuff, that your 
scullery maids would reject at a glance ; no cream, certainly, 
only sometimes a drop of sky-blue liquid, to which the 
pump contributed more than one-half ; no urn, but instead 
thereof a smoked and battered tin kettle, that takes a very 
long time to boil, on the poor handful of cinders in the 
melancholy grate; no dainty butter-cooler of pretty Parian 
china, or, burnished silver, with a frosted cow reposing on 
the lid—perhaps no butter at all worth mentioning ; and if, 
by extreme good fortune, a loaf of bread, decidedly no 
nicely diapered bread-tray, or carved trencher, with its 
border of wheat-ears, and its injunction neither to waste nor 
want? What do you say to such a state of things, Chally ? 
Would you like it? Would you not soon be very glad to 
dine decently at one o'clock, if only you could be sure of 
plenty to eat, and neatness and order in the appointments of 
the table? Ah, Chally! there are worse things in the 
world than those very minor unpleasantnesses which you, in 
your patrician scorn call “ vulgarities.” 

When tea was over they all went into the gallery, which 
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was well warmed and lighted up, and Miss de Torre played 
the organ ; not like Mr. Blake, certainly, nor yet like Adam, 
but very much in the style of her master, notwithstanding, 
and Effie and Maggie were delighted. And after a while 
Miss de Torre began on the theme nearest her heart, and 
asked them if they would like to see the plans for the new 
erections, which were to supersede the objectionable Crop- 
per’s Buildings. Of course they would, and they were taken 
out of a drawer that seemed full of nothing else but plans 
and elevations, and rough sketches of cottage-fronts, back- 
kitchen interiors, sinks and pumps, and corner-cupboards. 
And while they were being’ discussed, and Miss de Torre 
was pointing out the advantages of a certain kind of range, 
Mr. Philip Auriol was announced. 

He came in with a long roll of papers under his arm, and 
he seemed very much at home in that cozy south drawing- 
room ; and Chally welcomed him with as much warmth as a 
lady born and bred in “ the best society could be expected to 
exhibit ; because, you know, it is so very vulgar to be at all 
demonstrative, or to permit yourself to indulge in a state of 
feeling that may possibly call forth a remote allusion to that 
part of speech which Lindley Murray tells us, “ expresses 
the passions and emotions of the mind.” So that Chally, as 
a highly-bred gentlewoman, was no more inclined to express 
her pleasure at Mr. Auriol’s appearance than she had been 
to testify her resentment and annoyance when those “ Daisy 
Bank people” came pouring in like a horde of barbarians to 
their promised “early tea.” Tea indeed, when it was scarcely 
time for the first dressing-bell to ring! And luncheon had 
served for dinner, and so the whole day was out of joint. 

And then came the necessary introductions ; and Janet 
decided that Mr. Auriol was as unlike the Dean as he could 
possibly be. The Dean was of rather phlegmatic tempera- 
ment—though tall and dignified, decidedly inclining to 
corpulence ; his complexion naturally fair, becoming slightly 
rubicund, and his hair fast acquiring that silvery shade 
which looks so decorous and imposing in a dignitary of the 
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Episcopal Church. His brother, at least twenty years his 
junior, was tall too—taller by a couple of inches than his 
Very Reverence of the cathedral ; he was not at all stout, 
and his rich brown curls were as yet untouched by time. 
But the wide difference between the, two lay not in locks 
of bonnie brown or hoary grey, not in age or in stature, not 
even in a complexion verging upon that of a red mullet, or 
one of clear but colourless aspect—in none of these things 
lay the wide difference between brother and brother, but 
rather in the whole type of face, in the entirely diverse 
expression, in the dreamy, good-natured, joke-loving eyes 
of the one, and the lustrous, keen, far-seeing orbs of the 
other. In twenty years’ time those sunny waves of hair 
might be grey as the Dean’s straight heavy masses ; that 
clear, pale skin might be extensively coloured ; that slight, 
graceful figure might have degenerated into confirmed embon- 
point ; but those honest, searching eyes, with their steadfast, 
noble regards, that spiritual cast of feature, that broad, grand 
brow, and that sweet, firm mouth could never in time to come 
lose their singular beauty and their characteristic traits. 

Janet Dunkeld liked him at once; Rose and Maggie 
thought, “What a grand, beautiful head!” Effie felt 
afraid ; those clear, keen eyes, as they met her own, seemed 
reading her through and through ; and, indeed, they seemed 
reading every one present, as they looked so quietly and so 
truthfully into one face and another of those gathered to- 
gether that evening round the large table, where the plans 
were being discussed. 

“What do you think of those ?” he inquired, unrolling the 
sheets of drawing-board he had been carrying under his arm. 
“JT only finished them two hours ago, and Ethel insisted on 
my bringing them up to you immediately. She is quite 
charmed with this front.” 

“AndsoamI. Chally, look here ; this is for the Institute, 
to be built on the site of the present Cropper’s Buildings. Is 
it not pretty, Miss Dunkeld? Lilla, child, stay on your sofa ; 
I am bringing it to you.” 
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And all admired it ; even Chally bestowed her modicum 
of judicious praise. If Miss de Torre must ride her ridiculous 
brick-and-mortar hobby, why, certainly, it was better that 
she should spend her money upon public buildings than upon 
silly cottages ; cottages, too, for “creatures” who knew 
nothing about the commonest decencies of life! And then a 
long discussion ensued, in which all the elders of the party 
joined, and in which Lilla was appealed to several times by 
Miss de Torre, till Chally, in spite of the proprieties, began 
to doze over her double fleeey wool, and woke up in a few 
minutes, shocked to find herself stabbing Mr. Auriol with her 
disengaged knitting-pin, and still more shocked to hear her 
fair charge talking to that gentleman about sinks! Chally 
did not know of it, but Helen had been that morning into the 
kitchens, inspecting her own sinks, and making inquiries 
about their uses and abuses, and the amount of cleanliness 
and convenience which they are supposed to contribute to the 
denizens of the back settlements. 

She aroused herself to hear Mr. Auriol reply, “ Yes, lead 
sinks decidedly, or else York stone ; they are more easily kept 
clean, and the moisture does not filter through the interstices 
to the detriment of the brickwork beneath. Indeed, with the 
kind of sink Dowling proposes, there will be no supporting 
archway of brickwork, and the whole space below may be 
kept clean for the accommodation of pots and kettles.” 

“T see,” said Miss de Torre, reflectively : and Chally felt 
as if the solid foundations of that time-honoured institution 
called “society” were giving way beneath her respectable 
feet, when she heard the heiress of Arne declare her ap- 
preciation of sinks of lead and stone rather than of bricks and 
tiles! Why, Chally herself scarcely knew what a sink really 
was—she knew it was something very abominable, connected 
with kitchens and the lower herd. People did their washing 
on sinks, she believed, though why, in preference to a good 
dry wooden table, she could not at all imagine. Then Mr, 
Auriol went on, “So you see we have in our wash-houses a 
good sink with a thorough drain, a pump, a copper, a 
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fire-place, and an oven capable of baking the week’s con- 
sumption of bread with the smallest possible amount of fuel. 
What do you think of that, Miss Dunkeld ?” 

“J think it is admirable, Mr. Auriol: and what other ad- 
vantages will there be in the new tenements? Miss de Torre 
has told us chiefly of their appearance, and of the nice little 
garden, all entire and complete, which is to belong to each 
cottage ; and she has been talking of a rural flower-show to 
be held in the park in the August of every year.” 

“The advantages are manifold, as you will readily perceive, 
Miss Dunkeld, for Miss de Torre informs me you are an ex- 
cellent practical housekeeper. The wash-house or scullery 
has been already described. The living rooms consist of a 
parlour or sitting-room, twelve feet by ten feet ; if required, 
of course, the parlour may be used as a bed-room ; it will have 
a fire-place and side cupboards ; then the living room of good 
size, with range, oven, and boiler complete ; also a large pantry 
and store closet for potatoes, ete. ; and upstairs two comfort- 
able, ventilated bedrooms, with clothes-closets and fireplaces.” 

“But, Mr. Auriol, they will cost a great deal, I am afraid. 
A hundred pounds, more or less, is no object to Miss de 
Torre ; but then every one has not Miss de Torre’s rent-roll, 
and people will hesitate before they incur an outlay that can 
never produce a fair return.” 

“JT beg your pardon, Miss Dunkeld,” said Mr. Auriol, 
brightly ; “ but that is a common error. A pair of such cot- 
tages, fittings and fixtures included, may be erected for some- 
thing less than two hundred and thirty pounds. A fair rental 
for such tenements may always be realised ; for the people 
who occupy them will find them, in the long run, to be more 
economical than the miserable mud hovels and the low lodg- 
ings to which they have been accustomed. Situated as they 
now are, it is impossible for them to be clean ; and really 
there is much in the old aphorism that ‘cleanliness is next 
to godliness.’ At any rate, dirt and immorality have a natural 
affinity one to the other. Give a man the impetus of a decent 
dwelling of his own, teach him to feel a pride in his little 
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furniture, get him to respect himself and his family, and you 
have done much towards raising him in the social scale and 
placing him in a respectable position ; for it must be remem- 
bered that a chimney-sweep may be as respectable as a peer, 
and a washerwoman may adorn her own station as well as a 
duchess hers: respectability is not limited to any rank in life, 
Can we wonder at the labouring man or the humble artizan 
spending his evenings in public-houses when he leaves his 
daily toil, and has only to choose between the beershop and a 
home that is scarcely a shelter, and is in no way deserving of 
that pleasant and sacred name of home?” 

“T have often thought the same thing,” returned Janet. 
“When I have seen the public-houses in and about Arne 
thronged, as they nearly always are, I have felt obliged, be- 
fore I condemned the unhappy drunkard and reveller, to con- 
trast with the light and warmth, and comparative comfort, 
and congenial fellowship of the rooms in which they meet, 
the squalor, and damp, and darkness, and filth of the houses 
or apartments they call their own, either here in Arne, or in 
the low quarter of St. Beetha’s itself. I do not believe that 
the lower orders, poor things, really prefer dirt to cleanliness ; 
I believe all have, in a greater or less degree, a desire for 
respectability.” 

“T believe it too; and, if I ever had doubted it, my ex- 
perience since I have taken up this department of social 
science—if I may call it so—would have shown me the truth. 
But there are few people who will continue to struggle against 
adverse influences ; few even in our own class who would 
have the resolution to oppose themselves firmly and con- 
tinuously, day after day, and year after year, to forces that 
seemed combined to crush out of them all vigour, all cheer- 
fulness, all worthy ambition? I went into a house in St. 
Beetha’s to-day, a large house, but swarming with inhabitants, 
a separate family in every room, from the dark, damp under- 
kitchens to the low, unceiled garrets in the roof. The dirt, 
and dilapidation, and the vile odours of these rooms was past 
conception ; in one apartment (it must have been part of the 
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drawing-room in olden’ days, I should say) there was an old 
woman groaning in a wretched bed; a little skeleton of a 
child nursing a little miserable baby, whose low weak wail 
went to my heart ; three great boys, one almost a man, toast- 
ing some bacon for their dinner, over a handful of smoky 
coals ; the mother at the wash-tub, a line of wet clothes 
hanging across the room, and of course an atmosphere of 
steam, as well as that sickly odour which pervades such 
dwellings. ‘The woman told me she had two daughters out 
at work, but they returned at night ; so that father, mother, 
- grandmother, three sons, two daughters, one young child, and 
a babe inhabit that one close, stifling, miserable chamber! So 
long as they remain thus, how can that woman be clean ? how 
can she keep a tidy hearth for her husband and sons, when 
they come in from work? how can those young people grow 
up with any remote sense of the common decencies of life ?” 

“How, indeed ?” said Miss de Torre. “ Ah, let us begin at 
once with our cottages ; I shall feel guilty till I have cleared 
out that miserable Cropper’s Buildings—the houses in St. 
Beetha’s cannot be worse than those; every time I pass 
through May Fair I feel asif I were making gain of the souls 
and bodies of my fellow-creatures ; and yet Mr, Auriol says I 
must go on receiving the rents.” 

“Except in extreme cases, certainly! The poor gain 
nothing by being pauperized ; what we require is something 
beyond charitable institutions ; those are necessary for the 
afflicted, the helpless, and the aged ; but for the able-bodied 
men and women of England, and for their rising families, we 
do nut want alms. Poverty has its claims to respect, equally 
with wealth : the truest charity is not to place our humbler 
brethren under continuous obligation, but to help them to 
help themselves ; to give them a firm and healthy standing- 
ground, and then to win them, and encourage them to 
.rise, as they surely will, if they once begin to value the 
privileges which your kindness provides for them, and yet 
for which they are willing to pay a reasonable price. If 
Miss de Torre allowed those wretched tenants of hers 
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in Cropper’s Buildings, and indeed up and down May Fair, 
generally, to live rent free, she would not confer on them 
any lasting benefit ; it would only lead to lawless notions of 
meum and tuum, and the money not received by her steward 
would be spent in beer and tobacco and spirits. She does 
far better in providing for them decent, comfortable houses, 
for which they will pay no more than they now pay, and 
have long paid for their wretched and unhealthy lodgings.” 

“But the worst of it is,” said Miss de Torre, “that many 
of my houses are underlet, and the poor creatures who are 
not actually my tenants, pay a shameful price for their 
sordid accommodation. However, with the blessing of God, 
things will be speedily righted ; when will the men be ready 
to set to work ?” 

“ Next week, if the frost is gone; you must lay the first 
stone yourself, Miss de Torre.” 

“T will, if you think I ought. I want the poor things to 
know and feel that I am their friend, and am seeking purely 
their interests; but as the spring advances there will be 
plenty to do in the laying of foundation-stones, There is 
my school; I am most anxious to begin that, and Lilla 
knows all about such matters, and can help me efficiently ; 
and then the Institute, Iam longing to see that commencing ; 
surely that will tend to empty those horrible public-houses. 
Really I don’t see- how we can have the conscience to ask men 
to give up what to them is certainly a source of enjoyment, 
however questionable in its nature, if we do not provide them 
with something better. Mr. Dunkeld was good enough to 
say, last night, he would be answerable for the musical’ 
department ; he will organize a cheap singing-class, and 
superintend the concerts we hope to give in the winter.” 

“ Shall you allow any refreshments ?” 

“Oh, yes! there is to be a coffee-room, where tea, coffee, 
cocoa, bread and butter, and biscuits, may be had at a fixed 
rate, of course, the lowest that can be made remunerative. 
The newspapers also will be in the reading-room, and 
the best serials of the day ; and we must have a library, of 
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course. And Mr. Auriol, Mr. Dunkeld suggested that we 
might make a beginning at once; that large house at the 
corner of Shawland road is to let, why not take it, and have 
the first meetings and the singing-class at once?” 

“ A bright idea of Mr. Dunkeld’s ! when are you going to 
introduce me to him? Ethel promised her good offices, but 
somehow it has happened that we never meet.” 

“Will you meet him on Tuesday night? he will be here 
then for certain, and I do wish you could bring the Dean 
round, and make him take an interest in our schemes.” 

“T do not despair, because Ethel is entirely with us. And 
I have to report that Canon Butterworth and young Mr. 
James are quite willing to be on the committee. And 
Mrs. Lewis would be delighted to give her help in establish- 
ing a sewing-school, She was speaking of one in the 
neighbourhood in which she lived before her marriage—she 
is the second wife, you know, and not the mother of those 
tall, handsome girls we met last week at Scumblefield-gate ; 
she talks of an evening class, to which the poor women are 
invited to bring their own work, both making and mending, 
while one of the presiding ladies reads aloud from some 
instructive and entertaining book; it has been found to 
answer very nicely, she tells me. Indeed, I felt she would 
bé so valuable an auxiliary, and she seemed so clever and 
lady-like a woman, that I mean to ask Ethel to call at the 
Dingle.” 

“The Dean’s wife call upon a draper’s wife!” thought 
Chally ; “what is the world coming to? To attempt to 
confound ranks in this way is downright impiety, and it will 
lead to a revolution, I have no doubt.” 

But Miss de Torre only remarked, “I shall be very happy 
to see Mrs. Lewis: what a pretty, gentle-looking woman she 
is! Perhaps Mrs. Auriol will kindly allow me to accompany 
her when she makes the eall.” And then Mr. Auriol found 
that he must depart ; and Janet began to think she and her 
young people must also be taking their leave. But while she 
went with Miss de Torre into the library to look at the picture 
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of some Scottish place, not ten miles from Castle Auchness, 
and while Mrs. Challoner was out of the room, and Maggie 
and Rose were having rather a noisy game of bagatelle, Effie 
had a few minutes’ confidential chat with Lilla, and she had 
the indiscretion to repeat some part of the conversation which 
had taken place in the morning. 

She finished up by saying, “ It is of no use, Lilla, I never 
can teach, and I never can do anything in particular ; still I 
can’t help seeing that sister is right; and I really believe 
Adam would marry, if he were not already burdened with a 
family. I wonder who it is he likes! I am sure sister 
knows of some one that he would like to make Mrs. Dun- 
keld—only circumstances keep him honourably silent. But 
do not say a word, Lilla; sister and Rose would be so 
vexed if they knew I had said anything—promise me to be 
silent.” 

“T promise ; but, Effie dear, I wish you had not told me 
anything that you ought to have kept from me as from 
. any one else. Confidences are sacred things.” 

“ Ah, yes; but I know you are to be trusted. Hark! they 
are calling me ; I suppose we are going home.” 

And in another quarter of an hour Miss de Torre’s close 


carriage was bearing them away in all snugness and comfort 
to Daisy Bank. 


CHAPTER XV, 
PROPOSALS OF MARRIAGE. 


Wuen Janet and her party reached home, they found 
Adam sitting moodily over the remains of a fire that was 
dying out, for sheer want of replenishment. The coals were 
good, and so had burnt themselves out to a handful of brown 
ashes. The cat sat on the rug erect, wide awake, and un- 
blinking, evidently disgusted with so unwonted a state of 
things, and wondering, no doubt, in her simple cattish way, 
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why the hearth, usually so bright and comfortable, afforded 
no more warmth than other parts of the room, Adam 
himself locked blue, and tired, and gloomy. 

“Why, Adam,” was Janet’s reply to his salutation, “ you 
have actually sat the fire out. But then, that is quite 
your way. I ought to have told Joan to look after 
you! As it is, I shall scold her for not coming in to 
attend to the fire.” 

“No; you must not find fault with Joan ; there was a 
bright fire and a clean hearth when I came in, and an hour 
ago she tapped at the door and asked if I wanted anything, 
and I told her very shortly, ‘ No,’ for I was vexed at being 

disturbed.” 

*  “ Were you composing?” asked Janet, innocently. 

“No!” was the curt reply ; and the negative addressed 
to Joan an hour before could scarcely have been shorter and 
huffier: it said as plainly as a monosyllable could speak, 
“ Ask no questions, for answers I do not choose to give.” 

Miss Dunkeld looked somewhat surprised, for moodiness 
was by no means a regular feature in Adam’s character, and 
his manner to his sisters was, as a rule, gentle, courteous, and 
deferential in the extreme. He was so unlike some men, 
who think all women are entitled to their chivalric consider- 
ation and regards, save those of their own household. Janet 
felt, therefore, surprised and rather puzzled, but not at 
all dismayed ; she knew the dark hour would pass, and her 
wisest plan was to take no notice of his temporary depression. 
So, instead of teazing him to know what was the matter—as 
many a tiresome woman would have done—she bustled into 
the kitchen, and came back again in two minutes with a pan 
of flaming coals, followed by Joan, carrying a handful of 
sticks, and an apron full of fir-cones, which the children had 
picked up in the Arne woods in the autumn before. 

“There,” she cried, as the cheerful blaze went up the 
chimney ; “ now, some tiny bits of coal, Joan, and leave the 
fir-cones in the fender, please. That is right, Rose, sweep up 
the hearth ; Maggie, set that table cloth straight—it is all 
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awry; Effie, my dear, draw that curtain closer. There! now 
we look something like. Yes; come back to the rug, Pussy, 
and coil yourself up, and stretch out your nose to the warmth. 
If you are only a poor felina, you know what creature-comfort 
is, don’t you, old Pussums ?” 

And Pussums, who generally answered to that name, which 
Julian said he supposed was the accusative case of Puss, alias 
“Pussus,” sadly corrupted, testified her appreciation of her 
mistress’s arrangements by turning round three or four times, 
and then lying down and stretching out her paws, and singing 
a good loud song, in honour of restored cheer and comfort. 
And Julian himself, who had up to this moment been lying 
half asleep on the sofa, jumped up, and declared that, “when 
all was said and done; women were a blessed invention; for 
three touches and two whisks of a woman’s hand converted 
a lumber-room into a paradisaical abode, while a man might 
toil and scheme the live-long day, and only make confusion 
‘worse confounded.’” 

“Do not quote Milton in that way, you irreverent boy,” 
said Janet ; “ but you are quite right in your remark—men 
are poor feckless, shiftless things, left to themselves, A 
house without a woman at its head, is worse than a ship 
without a captain. But now go to bed, Julian, and you, too, 
girls; you are getting into bad habits: Maggie is only a 
child, and must conform to children’s hours; and as for 
Rose and Effie, I must take care they have their beauty- 
sleep regularly.” 

“Good nights” were being exchanged, and Maggie and 
Julian were already on their way bedward, Julian trying to 
make Maggie believe that Pussus was really the Latin for cat, 
and Maggie indignantly declaring that she knew better: cat 
was felis, third declension, being felis in the genitive, and in 
the feminine felina, first declension ; when Adam said, very 
quietly, “Effie, stay; I must have a word with you to-night.” 

Effie turned very crimson, and then very white, and then 
she blushed again, as she perceived her brother's eyes fixed 
gravely though not unkindly on her changing countenance. 
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Like one in a dream, Janet watched Rose light her candle 
and disappear, and, with a strange, undefined sense of appre- 
hension, she looked at Effie’s downcast face, and listened to 
the faint tones of the dispute still going on on the landing, 
about Pussus versus Felis. And when the door was fairly 
shut, and they three alone, and Effie standing like a culprit 
between her elders, Adam began ;—“ Effie, I was overtaken 
—waylaid, I ought to say—this afternoon, by Herbert 
Thornthwaite. He said, he particularly wished to speak to 
me; and speak he did, and I to him, for a matter of an hour. 
Can you imagine what was the subject of our conversation t” 

Effie’s lips formed themselves into an affirmative, but no 
sound was heard; she trembled so much that Adam took 
her arm within his, but she drew it away again, and seemed 
to prefer to stand alone. 

“He asked me,” continued Adam, still very gravely, but 
with no resentment either in tone or in manner, “to give 
him my sister Euphemia in marriage. He told me that he 
was already accepted by the lady of his affections, and that 
everything was planned and arranged between them, waiting 
only my sanction. Effie, I have no right to doubt this 
young man’s word, but still I find it very difficult to believe 
all he says; tell me at once, is it really true that you have 
received this Mr. Thornthwaite’s attentions, clandestinely en- 
gaged yourself to him, and arranged your marriage, without 
one word of confidence given or counsel asked of your own 
family? Is it possible that my Effie has indeed been so 
unmaidenly —so deceitful, I am almost compelled to say ?” 

Effie made no answer; but she sank on the hearth-rug, 
very much to the discomfiture of ‘ Pussums,” whose repose 
she seriously disturbed. 

“ Nay, Effie,” Adam was beginning ; but Janet took the 
word herself, and, hotly indignant, exclaimed, “ Rise, Effie ! 
rise this moment, I command you: it is not grovelling in 
the dust, that we women of the race of Dunkeld are wont 
to discuss a honourable matrimonial proposal, Rise! and 
cast aside the wayward child, if, indeed, you can. Since 
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you are sought in marriage, be a woman, not a baby, 
whose only refuge is in tears and useless lamentations! How 
long have you been engaged to this boy—this Herbert 
Thornthwaite? Ah! I never liked your acquaintance with 
Miss Annie.” 

But Effie would not get up; she maintained her deplorable 
attitude on the hearth-rug, and kept silence, regardless of 
Janet's questions, and of a resentful pat from “Pussums,” who 
naturally objected to her tail being twisted by the love-lorn 
young lady, who had inopportunely lost her handkerchief, 
which she was accustomed to torment in cases of mental ex- 
citement, and so fell back on the caudal extremity of poor 
Pussums, who was an amiable cat enough, provided her 
friends refrained from unjustifiable liberties. 

Janet lost all patience, She seized Effie round the waist 
and pulled her up, and plumped her down into the bee-hive 
chair, which Julian had placed for her accommodation, cry- 
ing out, “Are you gone crazy, Effie Dunkeld? are you clean 
daft, that you lie there like a three months’ old baby, provok- 
ing the cat to scratch your eyes out? I insist upon knowing 
what has passed between you and young Thornthwaite.” 

“Hush, hush! my dearest Janet,” interposed Adam ; but 
Janet retorted, “I will not hush, Adam: this child is not 
only a very silly child, but a naughty child, and I must know 
how far the mischief has gone. Now, Effie, it is of no use 
to cry, and sob, and wring your hands. I amas hard asa 
flint; we neither of us go to bed to-night till I know 
precisely how you stand, and what you have been doing. 
Engaged, indeed! a child-lassie like you. We will have no 
boy-and-girl courting here, if you please. Come, speak out : 
what did Herbert Thornthwaite say to you when he first 
began tempting you into the paths of folly and deceit?” 

“Now, really, my dear Janet,” interposed Adam, “that is 
a question we can scarcely expect Effie to answer.” 

“Nevertheless, Adam, an answer I will have, if we stay 
here till noon to-morrow, Effie, did you hear me—how did 
this ridiculous affair begin 9” 
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“He told me,” said Effie, weeping bitterly, “‘that I was 
the prettiest girl anywhere about St. Beetha’s !” 

“ Really! rather a broad compliment, though. I should 
have thought, Effie, that you were too well-bred, and of too 
refined a taste, to enjoy such very broad, commonplace 
flatteries.” 

“T did not take it for flattery,” sobbed Effie. “Janet, 
you are unjust. Herbert really believed what he affirmed. 
He does think me very pretty ; I cannot help that.” 

“Certainly not! And you are pretty, Effie, extremely 
pretty. I am not so foolish as to tell you it is otherwise, 
neither will I tell an untruth for the sake of expediency ; if 
I told you you were ordinary-looking, you would not and 
could not believe me; your glass tells you a different tale, 
and many foolish people will praise your beauty ; yet, dear 
child, what is mere prettiness unaccompanied by more 
sterling gifts? But you are not the prettiest person anywhere 
about St. Beetha’s, Effie; Miss de Torre, is magnificently 
beautiful, which you are not; Lilla Blake is intellectually 
lovely, which also you are not, my dear; and Mrs. Auriol, 
though so much older, is quite as pretty as you are, with 
graces and charms that come only with mature years, and 
extensive intercourse with the world. So that, after all, Mx. 
Herbert Thornthwaite is certainly guilty of flattery, for were 
a queen of beauty to be chosen, my poor Effie, I do not think 
you would be by common voice elected, though I must 
confess you might rank high among her majesty’s maids of 
honour. You cannot be Calypso, or even Eucharis, but you 
may personate one of the attendant nymphs, so do not 
imagine that I wish to undervalue your charms ; as I said, 
you are very pretty—a very pretty child, who ought to bea 
woman, but you must not let young Thornthwaite persuade 
you that you are a veritable angel in mortal mould !” 

“Indeed, sister,” returned poor Effie, humbly, “I know I 
am not more than pretty ; I don’t think I am vain ; I never 
aspired to be a beauty: but if Herbert thinks me one, I 
cannot blame him ; he loves me !” 
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“My dear girl, if it were not so serious, it would be 
amusing to hear you talk about love in that sentimental 
fashion. Believe me, dear child, neither you nor that boy 
know aught about it! Well, and when Mr. Thornthwaite 
had told you how much he admired you, he proceeded to 
make love to you, I suppose? I hate that expression, though 
—making love; it is as stupid as it is vulgar ; I do not know 
how I came to use it.” 

“Yes,” murmured Effie, growing a little more re-assured ; 
“and indeed—and indeed, sister—indeed Adam, I could not 
help loving him in return. Oh! he is so fond of me, and he 
says I shall want for nothing ; it will be the joy of his life 
to work for me, and to place me in that sphere of life which 
—which his partiality makes him think I am fitted to adorn. 
Oh, sister, do not be cruel; have some mercy, Adam; do 
not doom us both to a life-long misery !” 

“A life-long misery!” cried Janet, with infinite scorn, 
her grand, dark eyes flashing, and her lips curling with the 
disdain of her soul; “child, child, how little you know 
what you are saying! a life-long misery might grow out of 
a baby fancy like this, but it would spring from the fu//jil- 
ment of your wishes, not from their disappointment. Oh, 
Effie, do not speak of a life-trial, of which you can know 
nothing—of which your soft, girlish heart can conceive 
nothing !” 

“Indeed, Effie,” returned Adam, ‘your sister is right ; 
you, a mere child, scarcely out of nursery frocks, scarcely 
tired of nursery toys, can know nothing of the might and 
depth of that holy and solemn thing we call love. You talk 
like the heroine of an old-fashioned novel: like some silly, 
love-sick girl figuring in the pages of a cheap romance—not 
like my sister Effie, not like a Dunkeld; nay, not like a 
discreet young gentlewoman. My dear, I cannot, for your 
own sake, for the sake of our dead father, in whose place I 
stand, for the sake of your own sweet, sainted mother, I 
cannot give my consent to this most ridiculous marriage ; I 
cannot, in conscience, permit your so-called engagement to 
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goon. Three or four years hence, my dear little sister, you 
will bless God, and thank your brother, for this night’s 
decision,” 

“No, no!” cried Effie, weeping floods of tears, and sobbing 
hysterically. Janet fetched her a glass of wine—a rare 
indulgence in that house, where wine was kept exclusively 
for cases of need—and said gravely, “ Drink that, Effie, and 
be rational ; nothing is gained by such unwomanly weakness ; 
you prove yourself to be unfit for the position you blindly 
desire to fill. Take the wine, my dear, when I bid you.” 

But Effie, like a pettish child, was not to be bidden, and 
she asserted herself in most indignant fashion, pushing aside 
Janet’s hand with a repelling gesture, and spilling the wine 
on her sister's carefully-guarded satin skirts, much to Adam’s 
discomfiture, who knew quite well that that ruined breadth 
of thick, old-fashioned, lustrous material could scarcely be 
replaced. Janet, in great annoyance, wiped her dress; and 
Effie, in spite of her sense of extreme ill-usage, felt rather 
ashamed, 

Adam resumed: “Effie, to speak of marriage between you 
and Herbert Thornthwaite is perfect folly; you are sixteen- 
and-a-quarter, he is only just twenty-one ; and even if you 
were older, I should still withhold my sanction. It would 
be for you a most unsuitable match. My dear child, believe 
me, this young man is not the husband for you. No, wait a 
little, my pretty one; wait tilla few more years have brought 
to you the woman’s knowledge of life and its needs, and the 
woman’s soul at full stature, and then, dear, I shall be proud 
to give you to some one who will be guide, protector, and 
friend, as well as lover.” 

“ Herbert would be my protector,” said Effie, dolefully. 

“T dare say he would not allow you to be knocked down, 
or slandered, or otherwise maltreated ; but protection—the 
protection which a husband should give—means something 
more than that, my child. Effie, this young man is shallow, 
weak, vacillating ; you are a silly little thing yourself, but 
you are his-superior in every sense of the word, If you have 
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neglected your studies, which I am afraid is a true bill, you 
have been reared in an atmosphere of intellectual culture, 
while he, I am afraid, knows nothing of all that which came 
to you intuitively, as it were, through the surroundings which 
have influenced you from your birth; the literary tastes which, 
as a matter of course, you have formed, are not and cannot 
be shared by him. Poor as we are, and have been of late 
years; simple as are the appointments of our humble house- 
hold, plain as is our daily fare, economical as we are obliged 
to be in the matter of raiment, still we have not lost the 
refined habits and the well-bred tone of better days. Save a 
few valued relics, we have no plate, no glittering cut-glass, 
no costly damask, to grace our table; but I should not be 
ashamed to ask any dignitary in St. Beetha’s to sit down 
with my family, and partake of that which was before us. 
You have been accustomed all your life to certain elegancies 
—to what you would call indispensable decencies of living ; 
but in a family like the Thornthwaites, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, you will find the elegancies non sunt inventi ; and 
for the adjuncts of propriety, which are common to you as 
your daily bread, you will quickly discover that, so far from 
being reckoned indispensable, they have neyer appeared in 
the light of requisites, at any time whatever, You would be 
out of your element, my dear Effie !” 

Now, Effie knew that there was truth in what Adam said, 
She had already been very much shocked at the absence of 
something more than etiquette in the Thornthwaite family ; 
she had been startled more than once at discovering how very 
far removed from her own were her friend Annie’s notions of 
high-breeding and politeness, Company manners were as 
unknown at Daisy Bank as at Arne Park, or in the aristo- 
cratie precincts of the Cathedral-close; but Effie could not 
but discern that the Thornthwaites had one set of manners 
for their own privacy, and another for outside show, whenever 
they desired to make a favourable impression ; she knew, too, 
that Julian, who had once been to Sycamore Villa to tea, had 
come home in huge disdain, declaring that he would never 
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visit such “snobs” again. And she, feeling aggrieved, had 
asked Julian to define “a snob.” And Julian had replied, 
“A person essentially vulgar—one who is always striving to 
appear something which he is not.” And Janet had inter- 
posed, saying, “ You are correct in your definition of a snob, 
Julian; but it is not right or gentlemanly to call people names 
after you have been partaking of their hospitality.” And so 
the subject had dropped, but Effie remembered it now, and 
her heart told her that Adam was speaking only the simple 
truth, and could not be gainsaid. At last she answered, “I 
know there is a difference in our habits; the Thornthwaites 
have not had our advantages ; still I do not see how that 
should affect me; I should have my own house, and it would 
be ordered after the style to which I have been accustomed.” 

The idea of Effie’s ordering a house in any style whatever, 
was both to Adam and Janet inexpressibly ludicrous—poor 
Effie ordering a home of her own, who had not the remotest 
notion of ordering her wardrobe, or her own little bedroom, 
or the tiny bookcase given to her for her own small library, 
or her music-shelf, or any place or any thing which she was 
supposed to have at her own disposal! Poor Effie !—ordering 
the daily dinner, without a notion of what should be boiled 
and what roasted; doubtless she would boil her sucking pig, 
or her hare, and roast her turbot, just arrived from the fish- 
monger’s ; for the Thornthwaites enjoyed the reputation of 
being fond of good living. Poor Effie !—attending to her 
husband's shirts and collars and socks ; ; she, who ignored 
buttons and loops on principle, and openly declared her 
conviction that pins were superior to any other kind of 
fastening, whose own gloves and stockings were, as Joan 
said, “in the most shockingest state in the world,” and who 
never had anything fit to put on, unless it were previously 
looked to by her sisters. Alas, poor shiftless, thriftless, 
feckless Effie !—and she to talk of ordering a house of her 
own! Why, the legendary babes in the wood, or Robinson 
Crusoe’s parrot, or a veritable mermaid, with comb and 
mirror, and fishy extremities, would be as likely to do the 
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proposed ordering, and carry out household schemes with 
anything approaching to a moderate success. 

At length Janet said, “Well, my dear, I suppose we 
know now the worst that you can tell us; you say you are 
engaged, and a very silly couple of children you are—but you 
are worse than silly. I am more grieved than I can tell you, 
Effie, at your reserve—your—yes, I must call it your deceit ; 
when do you say this engagement commenced ¢” 

“T hardly know ; some weeks ago—it was about the time 
of Mr. Blake’s death.” 

“Then, for more than two months you have lived with us, 
keeping your naughty secret to yourself. Was that right— 
was it kind—was it discreet? Effie! with all your faults, 
I thought you were candid, ingenuous, and true; you have 
told no falsehood, but you have been acting one; I could not 
have believed it of you. I imagined you too proud for 
clandestine entanglements of this nature ; I fancied you far 
above the little missishness of having your premature private 
love-affairs, like any young housemaid, or neglected milliner’s 
apprentice, or bread-and-butter school-girl who falls a willing 
victim to incipient whiskers and a tasty cravat. But now, I 
think you had better go to bed. Herbert Thornthwaite has 
his answer, and there is no more to be said about it. As 
Adam remarks, you will one day be thankful that your first 
lover was thus summarily dismissed.” 

“But he is not dismissed!” burst out Effie, her blue eyes 
flashing, and her little foot stamping with anger ; and again 
poor Pussums’ tail underwent a cruel and unexpected tweak, 
which made her “mee-yow” most pitifully. ‘He is not 
dismissed ; and there is more to be said about it; and I warn 
you, that—that you are going too far! I have vowed to be 
Herbert Thornthwaite’s wife, and I mean to keep my vow— 
for all the old maids and bachelors in the world! It is 
very natural—Annie told me how it would be—that people 
who have never married, never loved themselves, should 


want to keep their young sisters in perpetual spinsterhood ; 
but I z 
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“Hush!” cried Adam, in a voice of thunder, and he rose 
up and stood upon his feet like a figure of Nemesis. And 
Effie cowered and held her peace in sheer affright ; never in 
all his life had Adam Dunkeld looked thus, or spoken thus 
to his sisters, or, indeed, to any woman, and Janet stood 
trembling and pale as death. 

“ Effie!” and Adam’s voice was unnaturally calm—but 
so deep, so tremulous, yet so inflexible—“TI pardon your 
insolence to myself, but Janet's pardon you must beseech 
before you and I are friends again—never in my house shall 
my one true sister be insulted. You will not? Then I have 
no more to say. I have been mistaken in you; I retract my 
word of denial ; go to Herbert Thornthwaite ; marry him ; 
abandon the friends of your childhood and the lawful 
guardians of your youth—go! have your will, and be as 
miserable as you deserve to be. You have sown the seed in 
your girlish ignorance and defiance ; you will reap the harvest 
in womanly despair and anguish of heart.” 

Scared, and scarce knowing what she did, Effie took her 
candle and moved to the door; and Adam concluded by 
saying, “I will see Herbert Thornthwaite to-morrow ; I will 
tell him I consent; but the marriage must be at once, as 
soon as the usual formalities can be observed. I cannot 
have you in this house to corrupt your sisters, and teach 
them a lesson of deceit and disobedience and ungrateful 
impertinence.” , 

And Effie went to bed, feeling that she had far rather be 
persecuted than given up to her own will in this way. She 
had no idea Adam could be so angry, could look so dreadful, 
and speak in that stern, hard, uncompromising tone ; and, 
“after all,” she said, as she rolled up her golden ringlets 
under her night-cap, which wanted a string, and had a piece 
of the frill torn off— after all, I have a right to marry 
whom I please ; if I make a mistake, it is my concern, not 
theirs. Annie told me how they would take it, and she was 
right. I wonder if she was right, too, when she told me not 
to be afraid, but to assert myself, and show a proper spirit ; 
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and as to insulting Janet, I only called her an ‘old maid,’ 
and everybody knows she is that. But I do not like to be 
thrust upon Herbert like this; I would rather have to combat 
their prejudices for months to come, than be forced into 
marrying him all ina hurry. I wonder if I shall be sb very 
happy with him. Oh dear! that string; a night-cap is such a 
very awkward thing to pin on, you are sure to be pricked ; 
and what a figure I am! How could they make me ery so! 
Oh, I do hope they will be nicer to-morrow. Adam never was 
angry with me before, never—never ; and I do not like it.” 


CHAPTER XVL 


JANET, 


Ir was searcely light next morning, when Miss Dunkeld was 
disturbed by some one entering the room. She had had, as 
might have been expected, a weary, sleepless night, and she 
would have been glad to repose a little longer ; but, looking 
up, she perceived Effie, pale and penitent, wrapping Bireclt 
in a dressing-gown that sadly exemplified the wisdom of 
the old sige, that “a stitch in time saves nine,” and forth- 
with all drowsiness departed, and Janet was as wide awake 
as she had been when she parted from Effie some hours 
before. 

“Sister,” said the culprit, “Iam come to beg pardon. I 
am very sorry I called you ‘an old maid.’” 

“ My pardon is granted, Effie ; and your calling mean ‘old 
maid’ was of no real consequence, because you believed it to 
be the truth ; still, you know, it was rude and vulgar, and 
you were actuated by a naughty spirit of defiant disobedi- 
ence. No wonder that you excited Adam’s indignation.” 

“ And you will tell Adam that I should not like to be 
married next week ?” 
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“ Next week, Effie! you have been dreaming!” 

“No; Adam said I must go to Herbert as soon as the 
necessary formalities could be observed. I know what he 
meant—that as soon as the marriage was legally possible, it 
should take place. But oh, Janet, I could not bear that! I 
should be wretched if I parted from you all in anger ; and it 
would be dreadful to be forced, as it were, on Herbert before 
he was ready for me. But you will set it right—will you 
not?” 

“As far as I can; but, Effie, before I act I must know 
where we stand. Do you consent to give up this nonsensi- 
cal engagement, at least for the present? When you are 
older, when you have had more experience of the world, if 
you still prefer this young man, of course Adam and I can- 
not reasonably object ; but I pray you, for at least two years 
to come, suspend the taking of any decisive step.” 

“T cannot!” said Effie, firmly, yet mildly ; there was a 
staidness in her demeanor that Janet had never seen before, 
something in her aspect, serious and collected, that looked 
very like the dawn of real womanhood. Was it possible 
that Effie’s childhood was really fleeting away into the mist- 
land of the Past? had this baby-love of hers really turned 
her into a veritable woman? It looked very much like it, 
Janet felt intuitively that it would neither be wise nor kind 
to continue to treat the affair as a mere boy-and-girl esca- 
pade, which must be laughed out of existence, or else put 
down with the strong hand of authority. She looked 
thoughtfully into Effie’s blue eyes, and perceived in them a 
meaning and a purpose far different from the gay, childish 
spirit that had looked out heretofore from those lovely azure 
orbs, and she said, “ Effie, what can I say to persuade you— 
to convince you?” 

“T am afraid nothing, sister,” returned Effie softly. “You 
see I have promised Herbert, and I cannot break my word. 
Surely, sister, neither you nor Adam could care to hear it 
said that a Dunkeld did not keep faith !” 

That was touching a chord that always vibrated ‘strongly in 
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Janet’s heart ; but she replied, ‘‘ You were very wrong, Effie, 
to give your promise without consulting your elders. If you 
were older, the case would be rather different ; but a mere 
child !—little more than sixteen—you have no more right to 
choose your partner for life than I have to select him for 
you.” 

“T do not say I was right, sister. I do not say but that 
I erred ; I see now I ought to have consulted you and Adam 
—my more than brother and sister—my second father and 
mother! But, Janet, if it were a fault thus to choose of my 
own unaided judgment, still I have chosen, and I cannot 
change—I have no right to sacrifice Herbert, even if I could 
make up my mind to relinquish happiness for myself.” 

“Dear Effie,” said Janet, earnestly, “how I wish I could 
convince you that this love of yours, real though it be of its 
kind, and quite sincere, is not the true thing,—not the 
sacred, solemn love built on reverence and esteem and per- 
fect trust, that binds two lives together into one for all time 
—that makes the woman not only of the man, flesh of his 
flesh and bone of his bone, but heart of his heart and soul 
of his soul—the love that is not shaken by this world’s 
storms and changes—that believes always, doubts never, but 
rests with a perfect faith and a serene confidence on the 
friend and companion that God Himself has given for this 
world and for the next.” 

“For the next?” said Effie, wonderingly. 

“Yes, my dear, for the next. Surely I know what our 
Lord Himself has spoken, that in that higher and purer life 
which awaits us after death there will be neither marriage 
nor giving in marriage ; but that is only to say that the 
earthly union, as it now stands, will not exist, for the soul- 
love, being of the soul immortal, unchangeable, and inde- 
structible, cannot cease to be. That which was of the flesh 
will perish with the flesh ; that which was of the spirit must 
live for evermore. But there are many marriages that are 
dissolved in all but name long before God sees fit to termi- 
nate mortal probation—many that have nothing to do with 
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the noblest and purest principles of our nature, and so pass 
away, and are known no more as they near the threshold of 
eternity.” 

“ But, Janet, all people will not be in heaven ; and there 
cannot be love in the other awful place.” 

“You are right, Effie ; but the love of which I spoke can 
only exist between truly good and pious people.” 

“Sister, what is it to be truly good? Though so far 
from good myself, I should like to know. Surely, Adam and 
you are good and pious ; and yet I am not quite sure.” 

«“T cannot answer for Adam; I believe he is what you 
say ; I believe a great change has come over our brother 
since the beginning of the winter. But I can answer for 
myself. Iam not good; I am not of those who know that 
heaven is their portion. It is written—‘ Cursed is every 
one that continueth not in all things which are written in 
the book of the law to do them ;’ and, further, ‘ Whosoever 
shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is 
guilty ofall.’ I, then, am under the curse : how shall the 
curse be taken away, and a blessing be given instead ?” 

“ There is a piece of a hymn about ‘The Curse Removed,’” 
said Effie, thoughtfully ; “we sing it at church. Oh, dear, 
what is it? I learned it once, I think ; wait a bit—I know 
the two first lines :— 


‘Believing, we rejoice 
To see the curse removed.’ 


T forget the rest. But, sister, what makes you think Adam is 
changed ?” 

“T can hardly tell you ; there is an indescribable alteration 
in him ; he was always good, you know, as men count good- 
ness—generous, self-denying, diligent in his work, sincere, 
speaking never any ill of his friends and neighbours ; but 
now some principle seems to actuate him, which sometimes 
I dimly comprehend, as it were by glimpses, but which 
certainly I cannot make my own. Have you not noticed 
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he difference in our family prayers, when Adam conducts 
them ?” 

“T have remarked that he uses no book now ; he says his 
own words.” 

“That is it ; and there is great force in his words ; but, 
Effie, my dear, we have wandered far away from the im- 
portant subject we were discussing ; am I to understand that 
you still hold to your recently formed engagement ?” 

“‘T must,” was all Effie’s answer. 

“Oh, my child, I feel so sure you are deceiving yourself ; I 
am so afraid you are ensuring for yourself a long and bitter 
trial. I wish I knew what it is quite right to do; for, in- 
deed, Effie, however harshly you may think of us, Adam and 
T earnestly desire to do our duty by you, as in God’s sight, 
and perhaps in the sight of him whom we all call father, 
and in the sight of your dear, gentle mother! Only just 
now the duty seems difficult.” 

“J think you are mistaken,” replied Effie, hesitatingly. 
“Sister! you will not think I am referring to last night’s 
inexcusable taunt, when I say that in this matter you can 
hardly be a judge ; if you had had love affairs of your own— 
if—” 

But here Effie stopped, alarmed at the deathly pallor that 
spread itself over her sister’s countenance. Pale, Janet 
Dunkeld always was, and always had been in Effie’s 
memory ; but this ghastly whiteness that spread to the very 
lips was something new, something startlingly suggestive of 
a wound hidden, rankling, and incurable, that Effie had 
never guessed at before. 

“Oh, sister, forgive me!” cried the girl ; “ what have I said 
that pains you so? Do not look so strange! I did not 
know—indeed, I did not know!” 

“No, Effie!” and Janet struggled with herself, and drove 
back the strong, threatening tide of overwhelming emotion. 
Like all who have suffered long and bitterly, she had learnt 
the hard but necessary lesson of self-control. It is your 
little griefs that spend themselves in tears and lamentations, 
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and a babble of many words; a great life-sorrow bears 
its anguish, and is silent ; now and then, perhaps, at rare 
intervals, the heart speaks to some dearest friend or brother, 
who long ago knew that tale of woe that has blanched the 
cheek, and worn youth’s freshness off, and silvered the hair, 
and perhaps embittered the character! But as a rule, the 
sorrow that never can be remedied in this life, keeps its own 
counsel, and lets none into the shadowy ghost-chamber of 
its sad and oft-recurring memories; even in its loneliest 
hours, the same reticence is observed, composure has grown 
into a habit; only God and his holy angels, and perhaps 
some saints set free from earthly bonds, know aught about 
it. And years pass on, and the quiet sufferer does his or her 
work in the world, and the lines of care are early traced, and 
the old friends who shared in some measure the secret of 
that saddened life die, or are lost to sight; and still the 
sorrow is there, deep and quiet, and aching ever with a dull 
pain that chastens sorely though it may not kill ; while the 
lighter troubles come and go, poured out at first in wild 
regrets and loud, bitter grieving, and soothed at last by self 
pity, and diminished by continuous turning inside-out for 
other men to behold, and dying finally away into a graceful 
pensiveness, that quickly changes into the careless mirth 
and light gaiety of earlier days. 

But Janet’s grief was passionless and still, and years had 
rolled since any reference to her trial had fallen from her 
lips. Long, long had she groped in darkness and despair ; 
long had the day been unto her as the night, and the sun- 
shine as the shadow, till there came unto her—she knew not 
from whence—a better spirit ; and she was willing, for others’ 
sake, to live again in the world, and to do her duty, and to 
be a comfort and support to those who needed her kindly 
services, So she accepted the work that seemed to shape 
itself in her hands ; she recognised once more an aim and a 
purpose in her life; she put self aside, and tried to live for 
others. And she had her reward; though still her steps 
were on the stony, weary high-road, and though her feet 
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often faltered, and her heart grew faint, yet she was no 
longer in the trackless desert, with barrenness around her, 
and the “vertical eye-glare of the absolute heavens” above 
her ; her path was straight before her, and she saw the way 
wherein she must walk ; and that was a blessing—a mercy ; 
and as such she held it. But not yet had the One Voice 
that speaketh comfort as never any other voice spake, or 
ever can speak, spoken to her heart. Not yet had she 
found her rest, her true repose in the shadow of the Cross 
of Christ ; she knew not, as yet, that one word from those 
majestic lips that uttered at Calvary the cry of agony that 
has thrilled all ages since with its mournful, pathetic, un- 
utterable woe, could still the mightiest anguish of the deep, 
strong heart’s great sorrow. She knew it not yet, but 
slowly—slowly, ever slowly—as one in the depths of a 
mine looks up and sees afar off the glimmering stars in 
their unapproachable spheres, and their lonely glory, and 
rises up the shaft, inch by inch and foot by foot, till the 
starlight melts into a brighter radiance, and each moment 
the nearing circle of the blessed sunlight draws closer and 
closer, and grows wider. and fuller. Janet Dunkeld, almost 
imperceptibly, was being lifted to the beautiful, eternal, 
ever steadfast and all-sufficient Light and Truth—even the 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself. 

Very soon, she would look on her long life-sorrow, and 
say, “Jt is well!” The yearning of that long desolate 
spirit would be hushed; its inmost cravings satisfied ; its 
aching void filled. And she, who had sat so long in the 
darkness and shadow of death, would raise her weary head, 
and work with a new joy, and hope with a strange, sweet 
sense of security in the realisation of her desire, and wait 
with patience the coming day, and the end of the trial. 
Then she would say— 


** Be fully done, 
Supernal will! I would not fain be one 
Who, satisfying thirst, and breaking fast 
Upon the fulness of the heart, at last 
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Saith no grace after meat. My wine hath run 
Indeed out of my cup, and there is none 

To gather up the bread of my repast, 

Scattered and trampled! Yet I find some good 

In hearth’s green herbs, and streams that bubble up 
Clear from the darkling ground, —content until 

I sit with angels before better food. 

Dear Christ ! when thy new vintage fills my cup, 
This hand shall shake no more, nor that wine spill.” 


And the dear daughter of song, who uttered these words 
from the depth of her true poet heart, drinks now of the 
new wine, and feasts with angels upon that “better food” in 
her Father’s house. Worthily she did her work, nor sought 
“to leave the tending of the vines, till death’s mild curfew” 
bade her cease from toil ; and now she rests for evermore in 
the golden city of God. 

And Janet, after a struggle with herself, such as she had 
not passed through for many a day, resolved to speak a little— 
only a little, of the past to Effie. 1f Effie knew that she had 
once loved and suffered, her words would have deeper weight. 
So she said, very calmly, but with a pale, grave face, wearing 
a strange, sad expression, such as her young sister had never 
seen on it before :—“ Effie, my dear, you must not think 
that because you have never heard me speak of love: and 
marriage, as connected with myself, that I have not had my 
own experiences. Listen! When I was a girl, a little older 
than yourself, I met with one whom I believed to be the 
realization of all my most romantic hopes and dreams. We 
lived in the great London world ; I was introduced, and very 
much, in society ; people in those days said I was handsome ; 
I think it must have been so, though, when I look in the 
glass now, I can scarcely believe it. Jt may seem very 
strange to you, Effie, but I had many suitors—some won, 
perhaps, by such personal merits as I had—more, I dare say, 
by the repute of the large fortune that was to be mine. It 
was before the complete decay of our family fortunes, my 
dear. People imagined that our father was a rich man, and 
indeed, just then there came a glimpse, a flash rather, of 
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temporal prosperity, that dazzled, while it lured, our poor 
father to utter ruin. Moreover, although we had embarked 
in mercantile speculations—‘ defiled our fingers with trade’ 
—poor, proud, foolish Aunt Dorothy said, we still took pre- 
cedence of many of our wealthier acquaintances, on the 
strength of our being the Dunkelds of Castle-Auchness.” 

“We are that now,” interrupted Effie, proudly. 

“Nay, my dear, to claim a position that belonged only 
to our ancestors would be at best a silly boast ; we are now— 
what we make ourselves. If we value ourselves at all on 
our good descent, let such feeling make us the more anxious 
in no way to disgrace our name. Let us comport ourselves 
worthily in our obscure station, even as they comported 
themselves who lived and died in the day when the Dun- 
kelds were people of renown. I do not say, be worthy of 
your ancestors, Effie, but be worthy of yourself. However, 
that is not to the point ; let me proceed : as I inferred, there 
was one among my suitors whom I cared for above all 
others. At first, I only cared for him—then I loved hin— 
oh, Effie! with a love of which you cannot even dream ; 
it was a love that changed my whole nature ; I almost lost 
my own identity ; I was content to be guided blindly and 
wholly by him whom I worshipped with a vain and sinful 
worship.” 

Effie clasped her sister’s hand tightly, too much astonished 
to utter a word; and Janet, after a pause, in which she 
seemed to be swallowing a legion of stifled sobs, continued : 
“He was very handsome—oh ! so wonderfully handsome ; I 
have never, never seen his like! And he was clever, highly 
educated, and possessed of every grace and fascination that 
you can imagine. I can only give you a bare outline of my 
story, Effie; but my friends, my father, his wife, and Adam 
distrusted him ; they warned me, they entreated me—at last 
they commanded me; but I was disobedient, I would not 
hear, I would be wild and rash; I argued as you do, my 
dear, that it was my concern, not theirs ; that it was I who 
was to be his wife, not they; that I knew him best, and 
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that I knew my own heart best; and I obstinately refused to 
listen to reason. I was so wicked, Effie; I scorned my 
father’s word, I resented my sweet young stepmother’s 
interference. Upon Adam, a mere boy, then studying at St. 
Andrew’s, but yet fully cognisant of the terrible imprudence 
of the step I meditated taking, a very tempest of fierce wrath 
descended. All was in vain. I was infatuated—mad. I 
would follow my own way, and have my own will; and, 
Effie, J had it. And oh! how God punished me! how the 
punishment lasts till this hour! how it will last to the 
final moment of my life! I think, child, sometimes when 
we are so rebellious, when our will is so strong, when we— 
we who know nothing—dare to say to God, ‘I win have 
this, I wit do that,’ the Almighty gives us the desire of our 
hearts. We rush, poor fools that we are, to drain the cup of 
life, and lo! the sparkling draught that we thought was 
costly wine, an elixir vite that would make us as gods, 
knowing good from evil, palls upon our eager lips, and we 
taste gall—wormwood—poison that does not kill, but makes 
life ever after a burden and a torture. Oh, Effie! Effie! there 
is no fate more terrible on earth than to be left to your own 
self-will. Do you remember the first Sunday we were here 
you read these lines }— 


‘Turn thee from these, or dare not inquire 
Of Him whose name is Jealous, lest in wrath 
He hear and answer thine unblest desire : 
Far better we should cross His lightning’s path 
Than be according to our idols heard, 
And God should take us at our own vain word.’ 


Oh, Effie! be wise, be wise; do not scorn the counsel of those 
whom God has set over you, to be the guardians and advisers 
of your inexperienced youth, or else He may one day say to 
you, ‘Eat then of the fruit of your own way, and be filled 
with your own device.’ My punishment was for a time 
greater than I could bear !” 

“ But, sister! you never married him—you were not so 
disobedient as you might have been.” 
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“ Yes, Effie, I married him—married him in defiance -of 
my good, wise father, whose word ought to have been law ; 
for I was his darling, and he was always kind and temperate, 
never hot and hasty and harsh, as some fathers are—never 
saying cruel words, whose sting rankles for years, as I have 
known some fathers say them. I had no excuse; not one 
syllable of extenuation can I now urge; I deserved my 
miserable fate ; but oh! my God, what I suffered! how bitter, 
how inexpressibly bitter, was Thy just punishment !—how 
terrible the retribution !” 

“ But,” said Effie, tremblingly, “you are called Janet 
Dunkeld, sister!” 

“Child, I am Janet Dunkeld. Listen! I married this 
man, believing that I secured to myself a lifetime of bliss. 
Oh! soon my confidence was shaken ; soon I discerned symp- 
toms of those very tendencies which my wise father and my 
pure-minded stepmother had warned me against ; little by 
little I learned to distrust, then to dread, then to despise. 
At last the mask fell off; I knew my husband for a bad, 
wicked man, without a conscience, and endowed with a 
marvellous faculty for deceiving and ruining others. He was 
base, Effie, mean, profligate, cruel ; but all his cruelty I did 
not know for some time. Then one day, in an awful rage, 
he uttered a dreadful taunt: he said I was not his wife. I 
knew that I was securely and honourably married to him, by 
the laws of the land, and by the rites of the Episcopal 
Church of England. I knew that if I could condescend to 
it, I could prove my position in a moment; and I smiled, 
and told him I was.no child, to be frightened by a bugbear. 
And he smiled too—such a smile !—and told me that I was 
not his wife, because he was already legally married when he 
led me to the altar. It was true, Effie ; and I fled in horror 
and shame from the home I had entered with such bright 
anticipations. Every one who knew my miserable story pitied 
me; for no sin, but the sin of disobedience and blind self- 
will, was to be laid to my charge. Very soon afterwards he, 
too, left the country—for his evil deeds came to the light by 
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scores, and the world knew him for a villain ;—not that I or 
mine exposed him—happily, my name was little discussed; 
and as years passed away, and no one ever referred to the 
brief episode of my married life, it became a mere dream—a 
half-forgotten story of the past to all save myself. Where 
he is now I know not; he may be living; he may be dead, 
He has been an exile long. God have mercy on him, and 
lead him to repentance, if, indeed, he be still in this world! 
And now, Effie, I have told you what I never before told 
any one—it is years since I have spoken with Adam on the 
subject. I need not say, be silent as the grave; all this 
happened long, long ago; I thought that period of my lite 
was a sealed book. But now, Effie, you will not think I have 
no right to advise you. By all that misery and woe, by that 
dear-bought experience, by my rebellious youth, by my 
blighted womanhood, I implore you to take warning ; let us, 
who are older and wiser and calmer than you are, judge for 
you, at least, at present.” 

“ My poor sister!” sobbed Effie. “ Oh! what a wicked girl 
I was to taunt you as I did; but I did not know of the 
wound I so roughly handled.” 

* **No, you did not.. And now, dear, we will never speak 
of it again; all that past time, Effie, is dead and buried: I 
have learned now to do my duty in the world, and I am 
happy, in a certain sense of the word. I should be happier— 
quite content, I think, if I knew that all my sins were 
pardoned, and I myself received as a child into the true 
church of God. Then I think I could thank God for all that 
has been ; the sorrow was of my own perverse seeking ; the 
manifold blessings come straight from Him. Oh, Effie, it will 
matter little how we meet with trials and buffetings by the 
way, if only at last we reach heaven. And now, dear, go and 
finish dressing, and bring me my breakfast presently ; if 
Adam asks for me, say I have slept badly, and am very tired. 
T must be alone for an hour or two, then I shall be quiet 
again ; you cannot wonder that speaking thus has stirred 
some remembrances that are very, very bitter. Go, Effie! let 
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me not have undergone this penance in vain; but let us 
never even in faintest allusion recur to this conversation 
again. Do not grieve about me, dear; the worst part of my 
trial has long been over; and it was all my own fault—my 
own fault—the fruit of my disobedience and self-will.” 


CHAPTER ove 
MRS. PINNACLE’S EVENING PARTY. 


Mrs. Pinnacin gave a select evening party, at which all the 
aristocracy of St. Beetha’s was of course assembled, excepting 
Miss de Torre, who had excused herself on some plea or 
other, and Mrs. Challoner, who was miserably sneezing out 
a cruel influenza in the privacy of her own apartments. And 
while her fast friend and ally, the Honourable Alithea 
Holdaloft, deplored her absence, poor Chally was shivering 
over a large fire, her delicate features swelled, and her voice 
singularly thick and nasal in its tone. She had no rich blond 
or Brussels lace, or grey and white roses on her head now ; 
but, in place thereof, voluminous rolls of flannel, a flannel 
gown also enveloping her person, and lambs’-wool socks upon 
her feet, and on her lap a nice little waiter, and on the waiter 
a very fine damask napkin, and on the napkin a china basin 
of unexceptionable gruel, slightly flavoured with “spirits of 
nitre.” Influenzas must be terribly democratic in their tone, 
for they treat a patrician with no more favour than a 
plebeian ; the exclusive Mrs. Challoner felt quite as miserable, 
and her bones ached quite as wearily, and she required quite 
as many pocket-handkerchiefs as Bridget, the poultry-maid, 
who was also laid up in her attic under the special care of 
that good soul and inestimable doctress, Mrs. Jellicott. 

After all, “Chally” might have concluded, if she had thought 
* it worth her while to think at all of anything so disagreeable 
and unnecessary, that we are all made of the same flesh and 
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blood, and are heirs to the same mortal ills, and hastening, 
each and every one, to the bourne which all must reach 
svoner or later. 

Ah! Chally, the worm will feed as sweetly on you as on 
yonder wretched female tramp, who is begging her way to 
her native parish, that she may go into “the house” and die. 
Do you ever think of that time when no complaint will issue 
from your lips, even if they lay you side by side with one 
whose lightest touch you would now esteem pollution? But 
no, you will not think ; if such unpleasant reflections suggest 
themselves, as they will now and then, even to the most 
obdurate, you banish them as quickly as you can, for thoughts 
of death, of the grave’s equality, and of the judgment to come, 
are not relished by such as you. Blindly you have lived, 
blindly you go on to live, and blindly, it is to be feared, you 
will die! 

So the chaperone sat, bemoaning her hard fate, over her 
fire and her gruel, and the Honourable Alithea spread out 
her moire antique skirts, with her Spanish lace flounces, in 
Mrs. Pinnacle’s back drawing-room, and descanted on things 
in general ; indeed, that very virtuous spinster had a habit 
of talking very much in the fashion of the ‘ Roundabout 
Papers,” only they lacked the wit and aplomb of those 
furnished by the late Mr. Thackeray to one of the leading 
serials of the day. 

So, after the tea and coffee was handed round, and Miss 
Holdaloft had poured in the exact quantity of rich cream 
and no more, and had dropped in just the right number of 
double-refined lumps, she stirred her cup reflectively, and 
addressing Mrs. Auriol, who for her sins was doomed to sit 
on the next chair, commenced, ‘‘ You have heard that dear 
Mrs. Challoner is indisposed ?” 

Mrs. Auriol had heard it, and was sorry ; that is, she was 
sorry in a Christian sort of way, and because the kindness of 
her nature would have prompted her to sympathize with any 
living creature suffering from influenza; but she was not 
sorry as She would have been had Miss de Torre herself, or 
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Lilla Blake, been in the position of the chaperone ; for Miss 
Holdaloft’s “dear Mrs. Challoner” was by no means a 
favourite with pretty, sweet-tempered Ethel Auriol. 

Miss Holdaloft resumed: “I sent my own woman to the 
Park this morning, that I might know exactly the state of 
my dear friend’s health ; I regret to say her malady was still 
increasing.” 

“ Indeed,” returned Mrs. Auriol; “but influenzas, you 
know—it is an influenza, is it not ?—are extremely arbitrary 
visitors. They take so many days to come on, so many days 
to be at the worst, and so many days to go away again, [ 
believe. It was so with the Dunkelds; what a house they 
had all through January! I went to see them one day, and 
found Miss Dunkeld hardly able to speak or to look, and 
that lovely girl, Effie, sneezing to an extent that made me 
quite ill to hear, and Maggie just getting better, and Rose 
just taken with the premonitory symptoms.” Miss Holdaloft 
gave a little sniff—not a common, vulgar sniff, you know ; 
but an aristocratic sniff, such as an Honourable spinster, and 
an archidiaconal orphan might perpetrate ; and the sniff was 
intended to express the patrician Alithea’s entire want of 
interest in the family of an ugly Scotch music-master. Our 
dear Mrs. Auriol, however, did not understand her com- 
panion’s delicate little way of evincing indifference and 
disdain ; I am afraid I must own that her perceptions were 
not as acute as some people’s are, and she went on in her 
amiable way, “They are such nice young people, those 
Dunkelds—such truly nice young people! I am so very glad 
they came to live at St. Beetha’s.” 

“Oh, of course—yes!” returned Miss Holdaloft, with 
another sniff; “you, with your young people in the school- 
room, are naturally anxious about masters ; and though old 
Blake was, I believe, a very fair organist, he failed very much 
as a teacher; and this young man, they tell me, really takes 
great pains, and brings his pupils on. Mary Claridge is 
getting quite a pretty touch under his tuition ; you know 
she used to go stumbling over the notes, as if her fingers 
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were made of some pulpy material. Your Cecy and Louie 
take lessons, I believe?” 

“Yes! I am very glad to have the advantage of Mr. 
Dunkeld’s instructions for my little girls; but, quite apart 
from his profession, I like him very much, and the Dean 
likes him, and would be very fond of him if he were not a 
little unorthodox in his religious opinions.” 

“Unorthodox is he?” and the orphan of the late lamented 
archdeacon looked becomingly severe ; there were two 
things she never tolerated—vulgar presumption and heretical 
opinions—though I must say, if called upon for an exposition ~ 
of her own faith, she would have been compelled to emulate 
that staunch and politic Romanist, who, when questioned in 
his last moments as to his creed, by his Satanic majesty, in 
propria persona, replied, “I believe what the church believes, 
and the church believes what I believe !” 

“Well, perhaps I ought not to say so much,” returned 
Mrs. Auriol, feeling as if she had been defaming the character 
of Adam Dunkeld. Miss Holdaloft looked so shocked and 
regretful. ‘‘ You see, the Dunkelds are an old Scotch family, 
and they have been brought up in the Presbyterian Church ; 
and when they came here they naturally settled down under 
Mr. Morris’s ministry, the Congregational or Independent 
form of worship being more after the order of their own 
church than ours.” 

“ Mrs. Auriol, I wonder at you!” exclaimed Miss Holdaloft, 
with her most severe expression ; “you, the daughter of 
a revered clergyman, the wife of a highly respected dignitary 
of the Church, to visit thesep eople! Dissenters ought to be 
kept down—kept down by all means; if they are not, we 
shall have a revolution some day, and the dear Queen will 
have her sacred head cut off, like her martyred progenitor, 
King Charles I., of blessed memory.” 

“What's that, Miss Holdaloft?” said a deep voice close at 
hand; “a revolution pending, do you say, and her Majesty in 
danger of decapitation? Are the French coming again? they 
have been coming ever since I was born, and my mother was 
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scared in her childish days by dreams of ‘ Bonyparty,’ as the 
good people called him ; but now, you know, we have the 
rifle corps, and we need not be afraid; and if all the old 
women go out with knitting-needles, and all the children 
throw stones, I should think the enemy will be quickly 
driven back !” 

Now that deep manish voice was Miss Bullion’s; and 
Miss Holdaloft beheld her advent with a decided increase of 
grimness. Miss Bullion was too clever for her, and holding 
converse with her, she was never quite certain whether she 
was being made a laughing-stock or not; and a passage-at- 
arms with this redoubtable bass-voiced young, or rather 
youngish lady, who was reported to speak all European and 
several Oriental languages, and to be a veritable dragon at 
Latin, Greek, and Sanscrit, was a contretemps especially 
dreaded by the Right Honourable Alithea. Still, being 
imbued with a decided tendency to “ combativeness,” and 
being naturally of a “never-say-die” sort of temperament, 
she seldom, if ever, declined coming to an engagement, 
though past experiences warned her that she was, almost sure 
to be worsted in the encounter ; and on the present occasion 
she knew instinctively that the gauntlet of war was thrown 
down, and forthwith she girded herself up, and addressed her 
forces to the battle. 

Immediately a report spread through the company, and 
reached the uppermost parts of Mrs. Pinnacle’s three 
drawing-rooms, and the ante-chamber, and the conservatory, 
and even the landing and staircase, where many servants 
were loitering, that Miss Holdaloft and Miss Bullion were 
about to have a regular stand-up fight. Not that these 
excellent virgins dreamed of using more physical force than 
resided in their tongues and their lungs; I trust you under- 
stand that it was a strife of words only that was anticipated, 
when the Misses Carlton, and Adelaide Markham and her 
clerical lover, and the young Messieurs Pinnacle, and many 
others thronged towards that particular corner, near the 
screen, where the spinsters were making ready to engage. 
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“ What were you pleased to say, Ma’am, about the French?” 
asked Miss Holdaloft. If in Miss Bullion’s organs of speech 
bass qualities predominated, so in Miss Holdaloft’s there was 
too much treble—her voice was akind of shrill alto that grew 
always higher and sharper and more untuneful, the more angry 
she became. Miss Bullion explained.; the thrust at the rifle 
corps being a side glance at Miss Holdaloft’s favourite nephew 
and presumed heir, who had just been toasted at a public din- 
ner in the City Hall, as a “gallant defender of his country! ” 

Miss Holdaloft, with more than ordinary dignity, replied, 
“Dear madam, you mistake me entirely—I am not one of 
those who are ignorantly prejudiced against our Gallic 
neighbours—J have sojourned in Paris, and know from reliable 
authorities, which I am not at liberty to disclose, that nothing 
is further from the mind of Napoleon IIL. and his beautiful 
and talented Eugenie, than belligerent designs upon Angle- 
terre—I mean England ; but speaking of French diplomatic 
matters, one falls so naturally into the language of the 
country. Oh, no! distrust of France is really ridiculous, 
and you might have remarked, Ma’am, that I said that a 
revolution, not an invasion, was the crisis I feared might 
supervene, if a certain class of people were not checked in 
their presumptuous and nefarious course.” 

“A good many people want checking to my mind,” returned 
Miss Bullion ; “‘indeed, if everybody was checked a little it 
would do no harm, especially here in St. Beetha’s; abuses 
always prevail in a cathedral city. But to what class of per- 
sons might you refer, Miss Holdaloft ?” 

To Dissenters!” and if the Hon. Alithea had said, “To 
Thugs,” she could not have spoken with more earnestness, 
and looked more horritied and ominously dismayed. 

« Tis-senters!” returned Miss Bullion. “My dear Miss 
Holdaloft, what are they? You see my religious education 
has been so strictly a church education, that I really know 
nothing about divers sects. What do Dissenters believe ?” 

“ Nothing !” said Miss Holdaloft ; “they have no creed ; 
they don’t know what proper prayers are.” 
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“Dear me ! why do they have churches then? And so 
they believe nothing? Not the Bible, of course? How shock- 
ing! Dear me! apeople with no faith at all! Iam so glad 
you mentioned it, because I had no idea of the existence of 
such a sect in our favoured country. I shall immediately 
commence to study dissent, and if I find that they really are 
such a benighted race, I shall write up to London, and pro- 
pose that a mission to Dissenters be immediately organised, 
and that subscriptions be set afoot to provide them Bibles, 
and Watts’ Catechisms ; they are simpler, you know, for peo- 
ple who believe nothing than the Church Catechism. Indeed, 
I myself will do something in the good work; I will have 
a class of young people, z.e., young Dissenters, and I'll begin 
by teaching them to believe—let me see—in the creation of 
the world!” 

“They do believe that, I suppose,” retorted Miss Holdaloft, 
sourly ; “I meant that they believed nothing properly.” 

“Oh, I see! then they do believe in the Old and New 
Testaments? And do they consider the moral law binding ?” 

“Yes!” snapped Miss Holdaloft ; “you know that as well 
as I do!” 

“Tm delighted to hear it—perhaps the mission I spoke of 
is not needed then; so I'll keep my subscription for the 
Tongarora-Hullabaloo Islands ; the natives eschew all raiment, 
I believe, while these Dissenters, if my memory serves me— 
for I recollect now hearing something of their tenets before 
—only eschew sacerdotal robes. Decidedly the islanders 
have the better claim upon our charity. But about the dear 
Queen—who is going to cut her head off? Bless me! I 
thought everybody loved and honoured Queen Victoria !” 

Miss Holdaloft was growing furiously angry ; she knew 
her position was perfectly untenable, and what to reply she 
could not decide. After a little jerk or two, she made answer 
“that people who refused to hear the voice of the Church 
might be expected to ignore the authority of the realm.” 

“T declare I’ll go next Sunday to Mr. Morris’s church, or 
chapel, or meeting-house, or conventicle, or whatever he and 
his flock hae it, just to hear if he prays for the Queen and 
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the royal family ; if he don’t, I shall think it conclusive. 
But do you know, my friends ”—and Miss Bullion addressed 
everybody about her—“it seems to me that everybody has a 
right to his own religion. I have no right to rush at that 
Rev. Morris at Arne, or to Mr. Waters, the Baptist minister, 
and say, ‘You shall pray in the words of the Book of 
Common Prayer ;’ and they have no right to say to me, 
‘Ma’am, you shall throw away your Prayer-book, and ask the 
Lord what you want extemporaneously.’ There is a tremen- 
dous fuss about ereeds, and liturgies, and no liturgies, and 
all the rest of it; but I don’t see that it has much to do 
with Christianity. And if, instead of pulling each other to 
pieces, we all tried to love and serve God and love one 
another, J think we should have a better chance for the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

“Undoubtedly, Miss Bullion,” said a rich, manly voice at 
her elbow. The voice was Mr. Claridge’s ; he was one of 
the cathedral clergy, and a true minister of Christ in every 
sense of the word. 

“Ah! you think so?” said Miss Bullion, quickly turning 
round. ‘TJ did not know you were there, Mr. Claridge.” 

‘*T have been listening to you for some time.” 

“T hope you were edified.” 

“ No; I was only amused at first, and then sorry.” 

“Sorry, Mr. Claridge !” 

“Yes, sorry to hear themes of such infinite importance 
discussed with so much—do not be offended—with so much 
frivolity. Dear ladies, instead of talking lightly of Christ’s 
kingdom, instead of disputing about sundry ‘views’ and 
clashing doctrines, would it not be wiser to try what we 
could do individually for the extension of that kingdom? 
Could we not, each one in his or her sphere, do something, 
either small or great, to make,this bad world better? Surely 
there is some little task allotted to each one of us here 
assembled—some work that God will have us do. Mine is 
to preach the Gospel publicly, in that section of the Church 
to which I belong, and to go out into the highways and 
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byways, and compel the wretched, the neglected, and the 
castaway, in my Master’s name, to come in to the feast He 
Himself provides for such as truly repent and believe His 
holy Gospel. My friends, what is your work ?” 

‘There was a deep silence. Miss Holdaloft sat in dignified 
astonishment—the Misses Carlton looked curious; but some 
were quickened to a strange and earnest interest, and a sweet 
smile was upon Mrs. Auriol’s gentle face ; while Miss Bullion, 
after knitting her brows, and contemplating the carpet, 
suddenly replied, “I have no work—that is, of the kind you 
mean. I never have done any work for the Lord; but I'll 
begin to-morrow morning.” 

“God helping you,” interposed Mr. Claridge, seriously. 

“Yes, God helping me. But why should we not all do 
some work? Why don’t we go, a crowd of us, into the vine- 
yard? Surely we have been ‘standing idle’ long enough. 
But, Mr. Claridge, is everybody in the Christian Chareh 
called upon to labour?” 

“ Everybody, undoubtedly, from the monarch to the pauper, 
from the octogenarian to the little child who has learned to 
love the Lord Jesus Christ. Only we must remember that 
working is never to supersede praying: this is a day of effort, 
and there is a danger that, in the rush and business of religi- 
ous and philanthropic excitement, spiritual piety may be 
neglected. Again, there are those whom God has disabled 
from active service; still, they can help on the cause by 
prayer and by influence, remembering always that 


‘ They also serve who only stand and wait.’” 


Philip Auriol had now joined the party in the back 
drawing-room ; he had heard Mr. Claridge’s speech, and 
Miss Bullion’s rejoinder ; but the wordy combat between the 
two ladies had taken place while he was still on the road 
to Arne, where he had been to assist at the reading-room, in 
the temporary Institute, at the corner of Shawland road. 
And Mr. Claridge, understanding his recent mission, desired 
to know how matters were progressing. 
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“Very well, indeed,” replied Mr. Philip, warmly. “A 
great number of working men were assembled ; and I gave 
them a little address, and told them what we purposed to do 
—not for them but with them, you know. And they are 
going to choose a committee among themselves, to co-operate 
with Miss de Torre’s committee; and they seem to take 
to the notion amazingly. If you want to interest a man 
in any particular undertaking—if he is antagonistic, and 
you wish to disarm him, give him a share of the work, and, 
of course, a share in the responsibility ; he will quickly 
come to be zealous for the success of that which involves his 
own reputation for judgment and sagacity. Next Tuesday 
night we have our first temperance meeting. Mr. Claridge, 
will you come and represent the Cathedral ?” 

“ Willingly ! and I think I can promise for one or two 
others. But what will the landlord of the ‘Dog and Part- 
ridge’ say? And our friend, the cooper, who tells us he is 
above such ‘things as hinstitutes’?” 

“That man at the ‘Dog and Partridge’ will be a thorn in our 
sides, I am afraid. He threatens to set his barrels running 
scot free every night we have a temperance meeting. He says 
he wonders Miss de Torre ain’t ashamed of herself to have her 
name mixed up with ‘such low things as temperance 
societies.” 

“ And I wonder at the same thing,” said Miss Holdaloft, 
grandly ; “dear Mrs. Challoner is sadly tried with Miss de 
Torre’s eccentricities. They do say she actually went to see 
a poor girl, who is dying ina miserable lodging-house in 
Cropper’s buildings, no later than last week ; but people 
will say any thing—I dare say it was not true.” 

“Tt is quite true,” said Mrs. Auriol, “for I went with her. 
I ascertained first that there was no danger of infection, and 
I had the Dean’s permission, I am very glad that we went.” 

“But you could have sent her what she required, ” said 
Mrs. Pinnacle. 

“We could not have sent her sympathy, or religious teach- 
ing, both of which she needed quite as much as proper food 
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and medicine. It is poor Charlotte Slater; she was once a 
very respectable girl.” 

“ But surely the clergy are the proper persons to afford 
religious instruction?” said the eldest Miss Carlton. “ Papa, 
I know, objects to lady-visiting among the sick.” 

“ My dear young lady,” said Mr. Claridge, “if a person, 
ignorant of Christ’s Gospel comes in your way, and you 
know and prize that holy Gospel, you are bound to impart it 
to the best of your ability. Only take heed that you preach 
no other Gospel, nothing but the pure Word of Truth, Jesus 

Christ, and Him crucified.” 

Some present began to think Mrs. Pinnacle’s evening 
party had turned out a very curious affair—in fact they 
thought it irreverent to talk about religious subjects at such 
atime. “ Parties and religion,” observed Miss Holdaloft, in 
a loud aside, “ do not naturally combine.” 

‘Tam afraid you are right,” said Mr. Claridge. “ But 
then the question arises, have we, as professing Christians, 
any business in circles where religious conversation is in- 
opportune? Might we not as well frequent the theatre and 
the race-course as the entertainment where our Master is not 
welcome? Either we ought to reform our parties—if indeed 
they and true religion must have a separate existence—or else 
give them up altogether. For myself, I will never mingle 
with any society where I must refrain from naming the name 
of Christ, and pressing His service upon those who have not 
yet given Him their heart, and their full allegiance ! ” 

“But then,” as Mrs. Pinnacle whispered to Mrs. Hornby, 
“Mr. Claridge really was so very peculiar ; if he were not a 
minister of the Church of England, and connected with the 
cathedral, she should really have doubts of his orthodoxy ; 
but as it was,” etc., ete. 

No; Mrs. Pinnacle’s party had not turned out at all as 
she expected it would, and it was not at all to her mind, and 
we need not wonder at her feeling slightly provoked at 
Mr. Claridge, and by no means delighted with Miss Bullion, 
albeit she smiled alittle on the fortune-hunting Mr. William. 
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CHAP TER VITL 
CONFLICT AND CONQUEST. 


Tr was the day after Mrs. Pinnacle’s party, and Janet Dun- 
keld was sitting alone in her own room. Perhaps she was 
not so strong as she had believed herself to be ; perhaps the 
old wounds were not so nearly cicatrized as she had im- 
agined ; perhaps she was altogether less firm, less courageous, 
than she had been in the days gone by, before they came to 
St. Beetha’s. However this might be, her face had been 
graver, her movements more subdued, and her voice sadder, 
since that morning when, for Effie’s sake, she had unfolded 
to her that mournful page of her history, long since, as she 
believed, closed and put away for ever. 

It was natural to any injured woman, especially to one of 
Janet Dunkeld’s temperament, to feel acutely the baring of 
that secret source of pain which had saddened all the best 
days of her life; it was natural that memories once 
awakened should revive with somewhat of their original 
strength and anguish, and so revived, should refuse again to 
be lulled into the apathetic repose in which they had been 
held by virtue of necessity, and long self-repression and re- 
straint. But it was not the old wound from which Janet 
was now suffering: certainly the exercises of her mind were 
intimately connected with the revelation of her sad story, 
but it was not the misery of those early days, or the grief of 
betrayed affection—not the sickening blight that had so 
stolen over her ripening womanhood, not even the wild 
anguish and wrath and shame in which she had flown from 
the hearth whose sanctities had passed away for ever; no, 
not the remembrance of any of these epochs of suffering, not 
even the jarring of many sweet associations, that lost all 
their sweetness because of the bitterness, by that one re- 
bellious act of hers, infused into all her experiences, that 
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now bowed her head and stayed her busy hands, and drew 
forth quiet tears from her dark, mourrful eyes. 

Yet, as I said, there was a connection between past and 
present pain ; that disclosure of her own sin, and another’s 
baseness, had awakened in her heart a strong sense of re- 
pentance. Long, long ago, had they whose counsels she 
slighted, whose warnings she contemned, whose authority 
she defied, forgiven her fully and freely, and taken her into 
their loving embrace again ; but there was One greater than 
they to whom she had owed an earthly obedience, whom she 
had likewise offended.. Had He forgiven her? or was she 
still under the ban of His awful displeasure? Still under 
the curse, still walking in darkness and bondage, still un- 
registered in that wondrous Book, wherein are written the 
names of those who have washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb ? 

For years Janet had lived under a cloud of mists and 
apprehensions ; for years she had been groping her way, 
seeking the truth, which ever eluded her grasp, and left her 
plunged in deeper doubts ; and more sickening despair than 
before ; for years she had longed for rest, only to grow more 
weary, more disheartened, more tempest-tossed, as the 
inexorable flight of time passed over her head. How 
was this? Shall not they who seek find? Will not 
our heavenly Father give His Holy Spirit to him who asks 
it? 

Surely ; but Janet did not ask for the Divine Comforter to 
come and guide her into all truth. She was proud, very 
proud—naturally reserved, naturally reticent; she had 
maintained the strictest taciturnity on her spiritual dis- 
tresses, as on those other sorrows into which her own self- 
will had so fatally plunged her. Had she been a Methodist, 
she would never, whatever might be her conflicts, have 
rushed to a class-meeting; had she been a Romanist, she 
would have worn her life away in sharp and dreary penances, 
but nothing would have forced her to lay bare the workings 
of her soul in the confessional ! alone—all alone must she 
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strive and buffet, and fall, and rise again, and do battle with 
the spiritual enemies who would fain keep her from the one 
true source of peace. 

But had she never heard the proclamation of the glorious 
Gospel? Yes, many times, though it had never been her 
privilege to listen regularly to fervent and efficient minis- 
trations. The pastor of the church they attended in London 
was a profound metaphysician, and he sought rather to 
convince the intellect than to work upon the affections ; it was 
at once his great pleasure and his boast that his sermons were 
never emotional. And we all know how this kind of hair- 
splitting, and doctrine-delving, and crude, logical preaching, 
tends at last to something very like a bare and arid morality. 
The man was a good man, a Christian man, and it was a 
sorrow and heaviness to him that the joy of converting souls 
seemed withheld from his ministrations in the Church of 
God; but the truth was that he was in the wrong place. He 
ought to have filled some professorial chair ; he ought to have 
lectured in the theatre of some college, to students, who for 
the hour were called upon to bury themselves in dialectics 
and exegetical divinity ; he ought to have written ponderous 
tomes of theology that would have been the standard works 
of scholarly ages to come ; but he ought not to have stood up 
in that pulpit, Sabbath after Sabbath, preaching, as one of 
his hearers once said, like a religious lawyer, about shades of 
doctrines, and shadows of tenets, and disputed points over 
which learned men have wrangled, and will wrangle to the 
end of time, There were hungry souls in that congregation ; 
babes looking for the sincere milk of the word ; thirsty souls 
panting for the living streams out of the Rock itself, and 
weary souls, longing for rest; but they went away for the 
most part* still hungry, still athirst, still weary and heavy 
laden. In that minister’s discourses there was so much 
husk and shell and fibre, that the nut itself was scarcely 
perceived ; the nut wus there, be it observed, and nuts can- 
not grow, especially some kinds, without shell and husk and 
ligneous fibre; but would it not be as well to strip off the 
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outer coverings, and leave the examination of them to a 
future day, and at once present the firm, nourishing kernel, 
and the grateful milk it encloses? Certainly this man was 
not the pastor for Janet Dunkeld ; she liked his sermons, 
she followed out his subtle arguments with all the powers of 
her own mind, she went with him step by step when he 
gave critical and analytical renderings of obscure passages ; 
she entered into his careful dissections of truth with a zest - 
that almost surprised herself; and her mind grew, her 
powers of reasoning were strengthened and multiplied, her 
intellect was grandly developed, but her soul was not bene- 
fited any more than if she had heard sermons in an unknown 
tongue. Her pride was fostered, her self-dependence en- 
couraged, her difficulties increased—that was all ! 

Then at Crediston-Cary she had attended no regular 
ministry. In the small country town—smaller and less 
important than many suburban villages—there was no 
Presbyterian church, no Baptist, no Congregational place of 
worship. There was a tiny Methodist meeting-house, from 
which Janet retreated in dismay after two or three efforts at 
attendance ; for the minister was a tailor, and had received 
very little education beyond that which qualified him to use 
needle, thread, and shears on behalf of the rustics of Credis- 
ton-Cary and its neighbourhood. Janet was not accustomed 
to hear bad English in the pulpit; cultivated and refined, 
as were none of the hearers of “ Little Salem,” she could not 
bring herself to listen to truth—for it was the truth, for the 
most part—uttered in rough, disjointed sentences, with a 
sublime disregard of English grammar, and an accent that 
was something worse than unclassical. She could not hear 
Holy Scripture from lips that pronounced all the “hard 
words” ludicrously wrong ; and the fervent “Amens,” and 
the oft-recurring “Bless the Lord,” and an occasional “ Hal- 
lelujah,” in the very midst of the prayer, repelled and 
disgusted her, although the illiterate local preacher was 
really and earnestly asking God for those very things which 
she truly wanted, and which, though she knew it not, she 
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was seeking day and night. The good man took for his 
text, “A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt 
not despise.” And one or two sin-sick souls in the little 
congregation listened, and believed, and their sorrow was 
turned into joy, and tney knew they had found the Pearl of 
great price ; and the poor tailor, for all his nasal twang, and 
his dirty neck-tie, ard his coarse country-made coat, the 
work of his own un-Stulz-like fingers, had seals to his 
ministry, and souls given him for his joy and crown of 
rejoicing in the day of the Lord. 

And Janet listened likewise ; but that poor Methodist, 
whose education was almost nil, said “’eart” with a very 
broad a, instead of “heart,” and he pronounced “ come” as 
koom, and Janet’s delicate and fastidious ear was revolted, 
and instead of drinking in the truths that she had never so 
simply and fully been taught by her old scholarly pastor, 
she was shuddering at the bad grammar, or rather the no 
grammar, and the barbarous accent of the speaker, and in- 
wardly resolving never more to make one in the humble 
congregation at “ Little Salem.” But what was her horror, 
when, the sermon being over, the preacher came down into 
the narrow aisle, and stopping right before the pew in which 
Miss Dunkeld was seated, said, in a peculiar nasal tone and 
a very earnest expression of countenance, “ I say, my sister, 
wasn’t you exercised in your sperret when the servant of the 
Lord was a-preaching of His Wurd? Wasn’t you a-strug- 
gling with yourself, my sister? Wasn’t Satan a-trying to 
hold yeu back? Wasn't you a-mourning over your sins !— 
for your sins, you know, is as many as the sands on the 
sea-shore, and as black as—” 

But here Janet rose, astounded, insulted, yet stately, 
saying, in her own soft tones, that contrasted strangely with 
the tailor's S—shire twang: “How dare you, sir? I do 
not know you ; let me pass, I pray!” And the tall, digni- 
fied figure stepped out of the uncomfortable little pew into 
the aisle, and was fairly out of “Little Salem” and in the 
open street before the baffled preacher and his wondering 
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flock had time to recover from the stupefaction of their 
astonishment. 

So Janet Dunkeld refused the life-giving draught because 
it was in a vessel of coarsest material and roughest moulding ; 
and the tailor and his Methodists remained to pray over her 
whose soul was in darkness and in captivity. I®fshe had 
known how those good souls—for they were good, in spite of 
their illiterate speeches and their unrefined bearing—had 
pitied her, and prayed over “her case” as that of “an un- 
happy sister,” she would have felt herself outraged indeed ! 
Of course, after that, she never entered “ Little Salem” again. 

Then Janet tried the Episcopal church, which Adam and 
the children had attended, though not very regularly, all 
along ; but she did not mend matters really, though appear- 
ances were somewhat more in accordance with her taste ; for 
the reverend gentleman who held the comfortable living of 
the parish church of St. Sepulchre’s, Crediston-Cary, was 
not at all the person to acquire any influence over her mind, 
as the longer she heard him, the less she liked him, and 
the more she despised him—as she had never despised that 
impertinent, illiterate Methodist tailor, who was certainly in 
earnest, if he had no other qualification for his ministry. 

The Rev. Nimrod Chasingall was a fine, athletic-looking 
man of forty—red-haired, rosy, thick-lipped, and thick- 
necked. He could not help all this, you will say—well, he 
certainly could not help having red hair, and I don’t know 
that he need have wished to help it ; for my own part, I see 
nothing to object to in red hair, it is quite a matter of taste. 
But Iam afraid the universal rosiness of his face might have 
been prevented ; and most certainly he could have helped 
the epithets he had earned for himself of “ hunting, fishing, 
shooting, jockey-parson.” If he had stayed a little more in 
his study, and been rather less addicted to field-sports ; if he 
had talked rather more on serious subjects, and rather less 
on foxes, pointers, breech-loaders, rabbits, vermin, preserves 
(of game—not of fruit); dogs generally, fishing-tackle, port 
wine, etc.; if he had dressed less particularly—at least, in 
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clerical costume—and, if he had not worn occasional top- 
boots, and velveteens, and neckties patterned all over with 
race-horses at full speed, and ballet girls twirling on one toe, 
it would have been better for his character. 

Happily, the Rev. Nimrod Chasingall belonged to a class 
rapidly decreasing every day ; though that some of the genus 
still exist, I am sorry to say I can demonstrate without much 
trouble. But it was not to be expected that sheep under 
such a shepherd should thrive or multiply, and the fold of 
St. Sepulchre’s was said to be worthy of its name. 

Janet was almost inclined to forgive the impertinent 
Methodist, when she sat in her high baize-lined pew, and 
listened to the skirmishing prayers, which made her think of 
the race-course and nothing else, so furiously fast did the 
Rev. Nimrod gabble away, and so monotonously did the 
toothlesss, half-heartless clerk mumble out the dreary 
responses in which no one ever seemed to think of joining. 
And then came the sermon—such a sermon! even the local 
preacher had the merit of earnestness, of being tolerably up 
in his subject; but Mr. Chasingall, though of course he 
knew better than to drop his h’s, or to put his nominative 
case in the plural number and his verb in the singular, or to 
call Abraham, “ Haberum,” or Sarah, ‘‘Sarur,” nevertheless 
annoyed Miss Dunkeld exceedingly by reading his sermon 
like a careless school-boy, totally regardless of accentuation 
or punctuation. 

Then the Dunkelds removed to St. Beetha’s, and almost 
immediately after their arrival took sittings in Mr. Morris’s 
church, Now Mr. Morris was a good old man, and had been 
reckoned once among the eminent divines of the day ; but 
the weight of years was heavy upon him; his memory failed, 
his voice became feebler and feebler, and he grew nervous 
and ill-assured; and month by month his congregation 
decreased ; and as his old friends died off, few new ones made 
their appearance. Now and then a flash of his former power 
startled his drowsy hearers, but not often; and on the 
whole, the Congregational church of Arne was at the lowest 
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possible ebb. Presbyterian, Methodist, Episcopalian, and 
Independent, had alike failed to expound to Janet Dunkeld 
the living truths of Christianity ; it was reserved for the 
blind old cathedral organist of St. Beetha’s to speak the 
first word of might which should touch the heart and soothe 
the weary spirit of Janet Dunkeld. He never directly 
addressed her on those subjects which had now grown to be 
to her the most momentous in existence ; but his whole life, 
his whole conversation, were so strongly tinctured with 
spiritual influences, that it was impossible to be with him 
and not take note that he held close and frequent communion 
with the Master whose name he so earnestly strove to 
glorify. It was this “living epistle” that by God’s grace did 
for her what the laboured compositions of her old pastor, 
and the rough but genuine fervour of the Methodist tailor, 
failed to accomplish. 

And yet still the darkness was about her; still she groped 
blindly and perplexed— 

‘* An infant erying in the night, 
An infant erying for the light, 
And with no language but a ery.”’ 


She also might have said—perhaps did say-— 


“‘T falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God. 


**T stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 


But relief was at hand; the mists of doubt and unbelief 
were rolling fast away ; clouds of dawn were floating through 
the sky ; the morning star was shining: a little longer, and 
the morning itself would arise in all its pure and ever- 
lasting beauty, 
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For the first time in her life, Janet put away all her 
theories ; she contemplated the edifice of toil, and patience, 
and endurance, which she had built up for herself with such 
exceeding pains, and said, “ Let it fall, let it crumble, let all 
that I have done, all that I have striven to do, be as dust 
and chaff. I renounce myself; I come to Christ. He is all 
my salvation and all my desire. Oh Lord, take away the 
curse, and give me Thy blessing, and I shall be blessed.” 

Then came into her mind the verse of the hymn to which 
Effie had referred, and she resolved to look for it, to see 
what the poet said of the “curse removed.” It was not in 
the Congregational Hymn Book, she felt assured ; for the 
books used for Psalmody in Mr. Morris’s church were the 
old hymn book, edited, or at least prefaced, by Josiah 
Conder, and Watts’ Psalms and Hymns in three books: it 
must then surely be in “ Watts,” since, as Effie said, they 
sang it in church. Presently she found it, though not 
without much trouble, for it was the last verse of that well- 
known and most Catholic hymn— 


**Not all the blood of beasts 
On Jewish altars slain,”’ ete. 


Over and over Janet read those simple lines, and then she 
seized on the Scripture to which they bore reference, and 
there she read— Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of 
the law: being made a curse for us ;” and further on, in the 
same epistle, “ But God forbid that I should glory, save in 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is 
crucified unto me, and I unto the world.” 

There was no more hesitation, no more striving, no more 
weary wandering; she came with the burden of her sins, and 
the sorrows of her life, and laid them and herself at the foot 
of the “accursed tree.” There was the cross—there was the 
sacrifice. She looked, and lo! the burden was gone; the 
darkness was dissipated ; the stars had melted into celestial 
sunshine ; the dawn had given place to day. 

And now she only wondered at her own stupidity—her 
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own foolish pride and ignorance. Had she not been saying 
in her heart, “Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel? may I not 
wash in them and be clean?” But now she turned from 
those fair and specious streams, with their glittering waves 
and delusive shores of dead sea-fruits, and was willing to be 
washed in the one Fountain opened for uncleanness ; and 
she cried, “Save me, and I shall be saved ; cleanse me, and 
T shall be cleansed! Only Tuov, O Lord Jesus Christ, only 
Thou art the Saviour of sinners! Wearied, wounded, spent, 
heavy-laden, and emptied of self, I come to Thee. I am 
nothing ; Thou art all. Lord! Thou wilt not turn away Thy 
face ; Thou wilt receive me, Thou wilt pardon, Thou wilt 
give me the blessing of peace!” ° 

Yes ; only there was the peace and rest she had sought so 
long, and in vain. She knew now why it had been in vain ; 
and she marvelled again and again at her own insensate, 
perverse folly. And now her joy was very great ; she wanted 
to sing, she wanted to go and tell all about her what the 
Lord had done for her soul ; she even wanted to write to the 
poor, unlettered Methodist, who had so grievously offended 
her a little more than a year ago. Yes, the good man was 
right ; she had been exercised in spirit, her sins had burdened 
her. Oh, how grievously Satan had striven to keep her in 
bondage to himself, and in the labyrinths of the way that 
leadeth to destruction! And now, praised be God, the 
darkness was all gone ; Satan was conquered by Him whose 
are the keys of death and hell; the struggles were over, she 
had found peace and joy in believing. Oh! was it possible 
that such happiness was hers at last ? was she really forgiven, 
or was it a dream that would presently pass away, and leave 
her once more tear-blinded, self-justifying, and groping 
among the tombs ? 

Oh no, it was not a dream. She had found Christ—Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever—Jesus 
Christ, the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the 
world—Jesus Christ, the Author and Finisher of her faith— 
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her Propitiation, her Mediator, her Priest, her King, her 
Lord. 

She lingered long in the solitude of her own chamber, 
looking out on the calm, spring-like morning. How pleasant 
the sunshine looked, how serene the great blue sky, how 
lovely the trees, with their polished green-folded buds that 
would burst forth ere long, and spread their vernal beauty 
on the breeze! Spring .was coming to the natural world ; the 
icy chains were being rent asunder, the lark was singing once 
more his joyous lay high up in regions of enclouded ether, 
and the time of early blossoms was at hand. It seemed to 
Janet, as she gazed on the fields and woods that lay beyond 
the garden, so typical of the change that had been wrought 
in her own spirit. Her winter was past, the rain was over 
and gone, the flowers were springing up—such flowers as she 
had never deemed would be hers in this life—the yoice of 
the turtle was heard in the land in which now, by faith, she 
dwelt, and she could almost hear the voice of her celestial 
Bridegroom, saying, “ Arise, my love, my fair one, and come 
away.” And her heart humbly answered, “ My Beloved is 
mine, and I am His.” Though, as she knew well, these 
expressions in their fullest extent referred to the Church of 
Christ, yet she might, without presumption, apply them to 
herself, for she was now, to all intents and purposes, though 
still unprofessed to the world, nor yet joined in visible 
communion to any section of the universal Church, numbered 
among its members, whose true baptism-tide is the Blood 
that cleanseth from all sin; whose true membership is owned 
of God and of angels, and of the cloud of witnesses that 
compass about the happy neophyte, as, with his new and 
shining robes girded about him, he makes ready to run the 
race that is set before him. 

Late in that day came the news that old Mr. Morris, the 
aged pastor of the Congregational church of Arne, had been 
suddenly called home to his eternal rest. It was well; for 
his vigour was spent, his work in the vineyard was accom- 
plished, and it was time that his post should be filled by one 
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whose piety, and learning, and discrimination, and manly 
strength, should qualify him for the great work which 
remained for him to do. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE ST. BEETHA’S TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


Errre had promised to think no more about Herbert Thorn- 
thwaite ; that is to say, she had promised to relinquish her 
intention of becoming his wife ; and she had written to him, 
and told him that their engagement must be dissolved, and 
that she bitterly repented of having formed it without the 
knowledge of her sister and brother, who in her orphaned 
state stood to her in the place of parents. Adam also had 
seen the young man, and informed him that, for some time 
to come at least, he must withhold his sanction from any- 
thing like an understanding, either declared or implied, 
between Mr. Thornthwaite and his young sister Effie. In- 
deed, Effie was such a child, and so inexperienced, that it 
would scarcely be honourable and certainly not kind to allow 
her to entangle herself in an engagement so rash and so 
premature ; if in years to come, when she should be more 
womanly, and have seen more of the world, and so be better 
qualified to make a choice, if he, Mr. Herbert Thornthwaite, 
still remained of the same mind, and she still adhered to her 
early prepossessions, no obstacle would be raised to their 
union ; only for the present, Effie must be left to her natural 
guardians, and the intimacy between her and the Thorn- 
thwaite family must, as a matter of necessity, be sus- 
pended. 

The young man seemed deeply grieved at Adam’s uncom- 
promising firmness ; he behaved very properly, and promised 
not to attempt to see Effie again till authorised to do so by her 
brother and sister ; and Adam liked him better than at their 
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first interview, when he had evinced a sort of bombast, and 
a vulgar hauteur, that very considerably damaged his cause. 
Still Mr. Dunkeld felt that Herbert Thornthwaite was weak, 
undecided, vacillating, and altogether deficient in those 
qualities which ought to,abound in the man who should take 
that pretty childish creature to his bosom, and call her wife. 
Moreover, it was better on his own account that a few years 
should elapse before he seriously contemplated matrimony. 
True, he had attained the age of man; he was one-and- 
twenty, and a soft, downy beard was beginning to adorn his 
fair round chin, and incipient whiskers were to be descried 
on his boyish cheek. But true manhood comes not always 
with virile years; many an ardent, sensible, well-trained 
youth of eighteen is older in spirit, more sober in judgment, 
more dependable in action, than some well-bearded, whiskered 
men of five-and-twenty ; and of such was Herbert Thorn- 
thwaite, if indeed he would ever be a man of strong sense, 
and resolute will, and sinewy strength of mind. 

So the matter seemed concluded, and Adam and Janet felt 
relieved that Effie comported- herself so submissively, and 
showed no symptoms of anger or resistance. Adam especi- 
ally felt very sorry that he had been so angry with her, and 
he tried by every means in his power to atone for that tran- 
sitory harshness. She had always been his pet, his darling ; 
but now more than ever he studied her wishes, and fondled 
her head, with its lovely golden curls, and would even have 
ministered to all her caprices, had not Janet begged him to 
remember that he might go too far, and injure rather than 
benefit the idol of his heart. And Janet, too, rejoiced that 
she had struggled with herself, and disclosed to her sister 
that mournful narrative of her own failings, and the sorrows 
that had followed in their train. 

But Effie was not herself that spring ; her silvery voice, 
linting out sweet trills of melody, and old Scottish ballads, 
and little quavering bits of Italian arias, was heard no more 
in the cottage at Daisy Bank ; she walked up and down 
stairs now like a marriageable young lady, instead of tripping 
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up and dancing down two steps at once, in the exuberance 
of her girlish glee ; she seldom talked the wild but innocent 
nonsense that had amused while it vexed her sober elder 
sister, and in all things there was a change, an indescribable, 
inexplicable change in that sprite-like, fairy-like little beauty, 
Euphemia Dunkeld. Then she was not quite well, though 
she persisted in declaring that nothing was the matter: just 
the east winds, she said, they always disagreed with her, and 
up in the north country they really were so keen.. 

And in the meantime things progressed as usual in Arne 
and in St. Beetha’s, only there were some changes. Miss 
Bullion kept her word, and began to work ; and she had an 
evening school of her own, down in the worst part of the 
city, where girls learned to sew and patch, on three evenings 
in the week, and to read and write and cipher on two others; 
and on Saturday night Mr. Claridge came down and con- 
ducted a prayer-meeting, which proceedings did not obtain 
the approbation of the majority of the Cathedral party ; the 
Dean shook his head seriously, and ignored the fact that Mr. 
Philip Auriol was generally to be found at the close of the 
week in Miss Bullion’s’ school-room in Wingate-lane. Some 
of the Close aristocrats were quite inclined to vote the excel- 
lent clergyman “a renegade,” but Mrs. Pinnacle whispered, 
as was her wont whenever Mr. Claridge was mentioned, 
« Extremely right-minded, you know, and a little enthusiastic, 
but so peculiar—so very peculiar!” And when Miss Hold- 
aloft still persisted in classing that gentleman as “a renegade,” 
Louisa Carlton, who had been undergoing a course of Byron, 
asked if a renegade were not the same thing asa corsair, 
and a corsair, she understood, was a sort of gentleman-pirate, 
and how then could Mr. Claridge be a renegade, since St. 
Beetha’s was a considerable distance from the coast, too far, at 
least, to render it likely that “Conrads” and “ Medoras” 
should think it worth their while to take up their residence 
therein or thereabouts? surely they would prefer Bishport, 
where all the sailors were, and the docks, and where their 
own river Whinster found its way into the sea, and where 
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there were glorious caves in the cliffs below the town, and 
a wild shore, said to be overrun by smugglers. 

Of course Miss Holdaloft very quickly cleared up the 
confusion in Miss Carlton’s poetical brain, and demonstrated 
the fact of Mr. Claridge’s semi-perversion with a logical 
force that her auditor could in no wise gainsay ; but for all 
that she went away unconvinced, and the very next day 
called upon Miss Bullion to know if she could help her in 
her school, 

Moreover, Miss Bullion, who was zealously co-operating 
with Miss de Torre in all that was doing and planning with 
regard to Arne, struck astonishment and fear into the hearts 
of her old friends and congeners by setting up a baby Tem- 
perance Society of her very own, at the rooms in Wingate- 
lane. 

It was done on this wise :—A tea-party was announced, 
and all the girls were invited, and enjoined to bring their 
parents, and one brother or sister; and there was to be a 
special address after the tables were cleared. Mr. Claridge 
asked if he might be permitted to be present, but Miss Bul- 
lion replied, ‘Certainly not; she was going to deliver a 
lecture, and she wanted the coast clear—the clerical element 
especially she desired would keep out of the way.” 

In fact, Miss Bullion wanted nobody but her pupils and 
their friends. She had thought of asking Janet Dunkeld to 
come and take “‘the chair” while she held forth ; but she 
came to the conclusion that Janet was too clever by half, and 
it would be far better to let the chair stand empty, than 
have it filled by a critic ; besides, she was not quite sure that 
Miss Dunkeld would wish the position—for all she wore no 
crinoline to speak of, she was by no means as strong-minded 
as that rare creature a crinolineless woman is generally sup- 
posed to be ; so when the evening came, and the two rooms 
thrown into one were thronged with guests, she administered 
plenty of tea, “hot and strong and sweet,” and plum-cake, 
and seed-cake, and every other cake that was purchasable in 
St. Beetha’s, to say nothing of unlimited bread and butter, 
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and muffins, of course, and crumpets, and buns, and ham- 
sandwiches, and cold beef—a glorious and super-magnificent 
tea, worthy of being chronicled in the annals of the fair 
cathedral city, the reversion of which—I mean the tea, not 
the city—found its way to many of the wretched homes in 
the vicinity of that miserable Wingate-lane, and gladdened 
many hearts, by the sight of good cheer, as unexpected as it 
was unwonted ; for Miss Bullion provided a plentitul repast 
for two hundred-and-fifty persons, and her rooms, when 
crammed, could not be persuaded to accomodate quite a 
hundred. 

But the gist of the whole affair lay in the speech, which 
Miss Bullion delivered as composedly as if she had been 
addressing the public ever since she was ten years old. 
First of all she thanked them for their company, and hoped 
frequently to meet her friends under the same auspicious 
circumstances ; and then she changed her voice with a pro- 
digious “hem,” and in her very bassest tones, began :— 
“ But I brought you here for another purpose ; don’t suppose 
I only meant you to drink tea; I want your help in some- 
thing I’m going to do. Ive some work on hand, or rather 
on my mind, that must be done, and I can’t do it all myself. 
Who will help me?” Several scores of voices shouted out, 
“Twill!” But one or two evil-disposed characters muttered 
they might be sure the lady had her own turn to serve, and 

_they might be sure they wasn’t “teaed and muflined and 
sandwiched for nothing !” 

Then Miss Bullion proceeded : “TI am going to establish a 
Temperance Society, and I want your aid !” 

“Don’t you wish you may get it! ” cried the amiable speaker 
who had felt certain that she had notbeen “teaed” for nothing. 

Miss Bullion heard her—“Of course I do,” she replied, 
good-temperedly, “and I know I’m going to get it.” Then 
came along and very graphic description of the drunkard's 
home, and a brilliant picture of the advantages of temperance ; 
and the lecturer asked who would sign. “TI shall have your 
name, I’m sure,” she said, winningly, to the refractory female 
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in the green dress and yellow ribbons—she to whom I have 
already made reference—the lady who used that plebeian 
verb “to tea” in its passive, as well as in its active, form. 

“Not I!” was the rude, loud answer. “I likes my drink, 
and a tidy sup of it, too. It’s a fine thing for the gentle- 
folks to want us poor creturs to give up our drop o’ comfort, 
when they haves their wines, that cost a sight more than our 
mug 0’ beer or sip o’ gin. No, Miss; when you signs, I 
signs, but not till then, or my name ain’t Peggy Rand.” 

“Thank you,” replied Miss Bullion, very graciously ; then, 
turning to her servant—*Jones, bring tle parchment here, 
and the writing materials !” 

Jones quickly produced a large, fair sheet of parchment, 
with some writing at the head, and some very fine flourishes 
and scrolls, like a specimen of ornamental penmanship. The 
writing merely declared that the St. Beetha’s Temperance 
Society was established at the Wingate-lane school-rooms on 
a certain day, etc., and the undersigned pledged themselves 
to abstain from the use of all intoxicating liquors, save as 
medicine, and strictly under: medical authority. This Miss 
Bullion read in a loud, deep voice, and then, taking up the 
pen, subscribed her own name, “Margaret Bullion,” in a 
clear, firm hand, that excited the admiration of all present. 
“ Now, Mrs. Rand,” said Margaret Bullion, when she had 
duly contemplated her own signature, “here is the pen. I 
suppose, as they call you Peggy, your name is ‘ Margaret’ 
also; it is quite curious that the list should be headed by 
two Margarets; but it is a beautiful name, a very beautiful 
name. Iam much obliged to my godfathers and godmothers 
for giving it to me. Now, Mrs. Rand, if you please.” 

. “No, I don’t please,” returned Mrs. Rand ; “I am not to 
be caught in that way.” 

“But you promised that you would sign if I signed, and 
I am sure you wish to be considered a woman of your 
word,” 

“So I does; soI does. My master knows when I say a 
thing, I mean it; don’t I, Jem?” and she turned to a meek- 
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looking little man, who looked as scared as a hunted rabbit 
when thus pushed into notice by his amiable spouse. ‘ That 
ye do, that ye do,” he replied, with a melancholy shake 
of his small head. Mr. Rand was evidently under petticoat 
government. 

“Then surely you will keep your word now,” persisted 
Miss Bullion. “Suppose you try how you like it; sign for 
three months.” 

“ Well, as I have passed my word, I don’t mind if I do 
sign for three months ; but I never thought you meant to 
sign the thing yourself, or I’d never have spoken a word. 
However, as I’ve said it, I'll stick to it, and I'll keep the 
pledge fair and honourable for three months; then I’ll turn 
to again with a hearty good will, and make up for lost 
time.” 

“Yes, if you do not find that you can spend the money 
that goes for intoxicating drinks to much better purpose. 
Think, now, what a fine gown, and what a handsome sum- 
mer bonnet you may buy, if you save all that would go to 
the public-house.” 

So “ Margaret Rand” signed her name, and then James 
Rand subjoined his, under his wife’s direction, but without 
any limitation of time. He thought, poor fellow, it would 
be a glorious thing to have his wife sober for a whole 
quarter of a year; and having once tried the pleasures of 
sobriety, might she not prefer them to the pleasures of in- 
toxication? He was inclined to bless the Temperance 
Society from the bottom of his heart. 


Afterwards, fifteen more persons subscribed their names, , 


and then Miss Bullion bethought herself that the meeting 
ought to close with prayer, or God’s blessing could scarcely 
be expected on the undertaking. Now this was a very 
serious difficulty ; to lecture was as nothing compared with 
praying aloud before all these people; and how in this 
world was she to make up a prayer out of her own head fit 
to be uttered on so momentous an occasion? She wished 
she had thought of bringing her prayer-book with her, and 
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then she reflected that the book of Common Prayer certainly 
did not contain just the kind of prayer she wanted. Well, 
she must try ; she must consecrate her effort by committing 
its success to the Lord in the presence of all those in whose 
hearing it had been put forth. So with a beating heart and 
a nervous tremor that no one ever would have thought of 
attributing te Miss Bullion, she rose up and said, “ Let us 
pray.” 

It was a very simple prayer, but much longer than she 
had intended to make it ; first of all she asked God to bless 
the work now commenced, to guard those who shad pledged 
themselves in every hour of temptation, and to grant them 
strength to keep the resolution now made. And then, 
scarcely knowing how it came to pass, she found herself 
asking on her own behalf, and on the behalf of all there 
assembled, many spiritual blessings; and she had no 
lack of words. ‘Thoughts and expressions came welling up 
like springs of a mighty flood, and she scarcely knew how 
she was carried on till it struck her that the people might 
be tired, and so, with the Lord’s Prayer and the Benediction, 
she concluded. 

Thus was inaugurated the St. Beetha’s Temperance 
Society, just a fortnight after the formation of a similar 
society in Arne, under the united auspices of Miss de Torre, 
Philip Auriol, Lilla Blake, and Adam and Janet Dunkeld. 
And I am sorry to say that “society” in St. Beetha’s con- 
sidered itself terribly aggrieved by these erratic proceedings 
of some of its most distinguished members, referring, of 
course, to the heiress of Arne and to Mrs. Auriol ; for, of 
course, Lilla Blake and the Dunkelds were “nobodies ;” 
still, it would be quite as well that they should exert such 
influence as they had in the proper direction. But then, 
you see, “society” had limited, not to say distorted, views 
respecting “the right direction,” and so the antagonistic 
parties were not likely to come to an understanding. 

One fine morning towards the end of March, Miss de 
Torre made her appearance at Daisy Bank ; she wanted some 
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information about brown calico and cheap prints from Janet, 
who knew all about such things ; and when she had dis- 
missed the subject that brought her out that day, she turned 
to Effie, and asked her if she was not better now that the 
wind had got into the south-west again, 

But Effie was not getting better, and both Adam and 
Janet were seriously dismayed, and were beginning to talk 
about consulting Dr. Henslow. She was really very weak, 
her constitutional languor had increased to an alarming 
degree, and her appetite was scarcely tempted, though Janet 
exerted all her skill in little delicacies which she knew Effie 
regarded as a treat; and Janet was beginning to be afraid 
that they had not acted quite wisely in dismissing Herbert 
Thornthwaite. 

“You had better let Effie come and spend a few days with 
Lilla,” said Miss de Torre, presently, after she had shaken 
Effie’s listless hand and watched the languid droop of her 
eyelids; and Janet gladly consented, for a little change 
might work wonders both mentally and corporeally, and 
Lilla’s companionship would be so good for her weaker and 
more childish companion. 

So the result was that Effie went away in the carriage 
with Miss de Torre, and her sister promised to send all that 
* was requisite later in the day. Helen de Torre was a keen 
observer, and she felt-quite sure that something beyond 
slight indisposition was the cause of poor Effie’s changed 
looks and altered manner ; besides, she had heard some 
whispers of Herbert Thornthwaite’s pretensions ; for though 
the Dunkelds respected Effie’s secret, and whispered it to no 
one, the silly, frivolous Miss Annie, who had not one spark 
of prudent reticence in her character, told her version of the 
story to several of her intimate friends, who, though bound 
to silence, quickly whispered it about that poor Effie Dun- 
keld was most barbarously treated by her elder brother and 
sister ; that that ugly Scotch music-master had threatened to 
shoot young Thornthwaite if he were caught trespassing at 
Daisy Bank, and that the old maid, Miss Dunkeld, who was 
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naturally incensed at her beautiful young sister for having a 
beau, when she had none herself, had shut up Effie in her 
room, boxed her ears, and made her sit there all alone from 
morning till night, without seeing or speaking toa creature, 
save herself ; and that she was compelled to do all the plain 
sewing of the house as a punishment for her enormous 
wickedness in having a lover ! 

This charming little piece of news was in process*of time 
repeated to one of the park servants, and by her to Rachel, 
and by Rachel to Lilla, and by Lilla to Miss de Torre ; and 
both ladies laughed heartily at the idea of Janet being turned 
into such a dragon, and still more at the bare notion of Effie 
being entrusted with the plain sewing of the family ; since 
Lilla knew very well that a pair of gloves, or a pair of stock- 
ings properly mended, was a mighty achievement on Effie’s 
part, and to hem a pocket-handkerchief quickly and neatly 
was a feat she had never yet performed. 

Miss de Torre said little during the drive ; from time to’ 
time she made some remark on the beauty of the advancing 
spring, and Effie made such answers as politeness required. 
A month ago she would have been wild at the idea of stay- 
ing at Arne Park, and having Lilla to talk to all day long, 
and being able to walk in that beautiful gallery, and, perhaps, 
sketch the oriel window, or hear the organ played by Adam, * 
or by Miss de Torre, very often. But now she seemed as 
unexcited as if she had been taking an ordinary drive, and 
it would appear as though all places were now to her alike, 
she evinced so little interest in all around her, and had to 
rouse herself so often from a sort of reverie, when addressed 
suddenly, or in the course of conversation, 

“ Now, Lilla,” said Miss de Torre, when Effie was gone to’ 
dress for dinner ; “I leave Effie in your hands; she is your 
visitor ; something is the matter with her; you must try 
and do her good.” 

“She seems very unwell,” replied Lilla, musingly } “all 
her lovely roses are gone, and she is rather pale than fair; 
and that merry light is gone out of her eyes, and her yoice 
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has not its accustomed ring. Yes, I am sure she is quite 
out of health. Do you think, Helen, there can be any truth 
in that foolish tale that we thought we had traced to Annie 
Thornthwaite ?” 

“Yes, I think there is much truth in it, so far as poor 
Effie herself is concerned ; none at all as regards Janet, and 
her turning dragon! There is nothing of the dragon in 
Janet Dunkeld’s nature. I was looking at her this morning, 
Lilla, and looking till I felt positively ashamed ; the truth 
was she puzzled me, she always has puzzled me ever since 
I first saw her on that memorable evening of my arrival. 
Janet Dunkeld has a life-history, I am sure!” 

“T have often thought so myself; but why do you say 
she puzzles you ?” 

“ Because she is so very contradictory. People call her 
plain ; indeed, when I saw her for the first time I thought 
her so myself ; but her features, though somewhat harsh, are 
regular ; her profile is very fine, her hair must have been 
magnificent once, and her eyes are beautiful—splendid! No 
face with such deep, dark, speaking eyes can be absolutely 
plain. ‘They are wonderful eyes ; not so much from their 
colour and shape as from their singular expression. They 
are so steadfast, so truthful, so mournful, so serene ; and yet, 
in their liquid depths, strange thoughts and emotions lie 
hidden, or rather, I should say, unrevealed—for quite hidden 
they are not. That face of Janet Dunkeld’s, worn, and 
colourless, and prematurely aged, has still great charms for 
me. She must have suffered much, and have conquered. 
Oh, Lilla, I wonder what it is to suffer and conquer !” 

“ Conquer ! in what way do you mean, Helen ?” 

“To conquer one’s self ; to rise above one’s fate, whatever 
that fate may be.”’ 

“ Forgive me ; but that sounds rather heathenish.” 

“Yes, it does! I ought not to talk about fate ; really 
there is no such thing: but I meant by conquering, bearing 
a great sorrow—a life’s sorrow, perhaps, and not sinking 
under it ; being willing, if one’s own great hope is ‘removed 
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like a tree,’ to live on, and to live for others; and so to 
suffer patiently, and combat with pain, till in time the pain 
is smoothed, the wild throbbings of the undisciplined heart 
are stilled, and a steadfast peace settles over the inner life 
and its outward demonstrations. That is conquest, Lilla ; 
being willing to suffer and earnest to do, if only God’s will 
be done, and His great name be glorified.” 

“Yes, that is conquest ; but only to such absolute victory 
can a true Christian attain ; no philosophy, no wise training 
could, Iam convinced, enable any one of himself so to win 
the day, and stand at last triumphant on the field of battle.” 

“You are right. Oh, Lilla, how much you have taught 
me! How much I owe to your dear father. Ah! little did 
I think what happiness, what exceeding good, [ should find 
at Arne. Thank God for it all.” 

“Thank God,” returned Lilla, reverently. . “But, Helen, 
I hope—I believe, there will be very many, soon, who will 
heartily thank God for having brought you to the home of 
your fathers ; what should I have done without you?” 

“Nay ! what should I have done without you? But, go 
to Effie, and if you can win her confidence, poor child, do. 
I am sure she is fretting about something. We must try 
to send her home in better health, and with happier feel- 
ings.” : 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 


A rew days passed on quietly enough at Arne Park, though 
Miss de Torre, and Lilla, and their coadjutors found plenty 
to occupy their time. Lilla had always been accustomed to 
abundance of employment ; brain and fingers had had their 
full complement of work her whole life through ; and now 
she found the benefit of a long-formed habit of continuous 
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industry and activity of mind, since occupation, which was 
almost a necessity of her nature, had more effectually weaned 
her from the excessive grief that had threatened at one time 
to overwhelm her, than any petting or indulgence or tender 
human consolations that friends or kindred could have 
offered. Next to God’s comfort, there is no comfort like 
plenty of honest, useful, wholesome labour, 

And Helen de Torre—she who had moaned over the empti- 

ness of life, ere yet she knew aught of its trials or its joys— 
she who had wished she were poor, that she might be obliged 
to work, that time might not hang so heavily on her hands, that 
she might escape from the dull, artificial system in which she 
had been brought up, no longer looked wearily on the world 
around her, feeling that in it she held no place, that in her 
own heart was a ceaseless, aching void, and a very sickness 
of discontent, and that the time to come was drear and 
uninviting as the past was unsatisfactory. No; all was 
changed ; the heiress of Arne no longer needed to chide the 
leaden-footed hours because they hung so heavily on her 
hands; the day for her was now all too short, the weeks 
came and went like busy dreams, so rapidly they glided away 
in the happy performance of varied duties. 
. And others, too, were quickened: sweet Ethel <Auriol 
learned from her younger friend many a lesson of charity and 
diligence. Philip Auriol lingered on at St. Beetha’s, never so 
happy as when engaged in forwarding Miss de Torre’s 
philanthropic schemes ; even the Dean began to awake to a 
sense of his responsibilities—and Mr. Claridge and his young 
sister Mary, and Miss Bullion, were as busy in the city 
precincts as Helen and her friends in their own special 
neighbourhood of Arne, A new pulse was stirred in the 
ancient cathedral city ; a new life was commencing ; a new 
work was beginning; and there was a prospect of “ good 
times coming,” of which even the most sanguine had not 
dreamed, in the dull, effortless years that had now happily 
come to a close. 

Mrs, Challoner, however, was not to be beguiled or seduced 
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into taking any part or lot in the matter.’ But that she stood 
in awe of her pupil, she would certainly have scolded her 
heartily ; now and then she did venture upon a mild lecture, 
altogether absurd and irrational, which Miss de Torre took 
most amiably, saying generally, when the well-turned oration 
came to an end, “It is of no use, Chally! I will not attempt 
to argue with you; you and I see things so differently : but 
I intend to go my own way, because I think it is the right. 
way ; so indeed, dear Chally, it is best for you to give me up 
to my own devices, and spare yourself a great deal of trouble, 
and me—well! a little annoyance.” 

And Chally would shake her silvery curls, and her grey 
and white roses, as if she would say, “Alas! alas! and is it 
come to this? but I wash my hands of the responsibility.” 
And yet Mrs. Challoner never dreamed of vacating her post, 
for Arne Park was a very desirable residence for a middle- 
aged lady of aristocratic pretensions, and limited income. 
There was always a good table, and Chally could order any 
little refreshment which she imagined her constitution 
required, Miss de Torre made her servants understand that 
the chaperone’s requirements were to be attended to as 
zealously and promptly as her own; and all the domestics 
intuitively discerned that neglect or disrespect towards Mrs. 
Challoner was by no means the way to their young mistress’ 
favour, And Chally knew the world so perfectly that she 
was quite aware how much farther she might go, without _ 
faring one tithe as well. Then her suite of rooms—bed-room, 
bath-room, dressing-room, and sitting-room, all at her own 
exclusive disposal ; her luxurious couches, her very easiest 
of easy chairs, her mirrors, her fleecy rugs, her unexceptionable 
spring mattress, her eider-down quilts—all so delightful to a 
middle-aged lady, who knew how to appreciate luxuries 
because she had long been compelled to dispense with them. 
She might chaperone half the heiresses in England or 
France either without finding so many. decided advantages. 
A carriage, too, whenever she chose to go out, and her time 
really at her own disposal; a maid of her own choosing 
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devoted to her own exclusive service. ‘What more,” as 
she said to Miss Holdaloft, “could any reasonable woman 
require ?” : 

What, indeed? And if Miss de, Torre, not being a 
reasonable woman, chose to associate with common people, 
and patronise institutes and temperance societies, and plan 
kitchens and pigsties for her wretched tenants, there was 
nothing to be done but to bear it as a trial which could not 
he escaped. It would have been very much worse, Miss 
Holdaloft suggested, if, corrupted by her foreign education, 
she had cain to ignore the proprieties of life, and make 
herself conspicuous as a flirt, or shown any disposition to 
contract a low or undesirable marriage. And Chally confessed 
that it would have been very much worse; and since her 
duties were light, and her emoluments considerable, she owed 
it to herself’ not to abandon poor Helen, and leave her, 
unchaperoned, to her own devices, 

_ And Effie: how did it fare with her, during her absence 
from Daisy Bank? How did she comport herself while 
Helen and Lilla were busy as honey-making bees, and Chally 
was deploring their unaccountable and eccentric tendencies ? . 
She walked about—poor child !—as if there were nothing in 
all the world worth doing, or worth living for : sometimes she 
sat with a book in her hand, reading, perhaps, at a stretch, 
half-a-dozen pages in an hour; sometimes she listened 
languidly to Miss de Torre and Lilla, as they made their 
arangements and organized their schemes ; and sometimes 
she lay quite still on the sofa, pretending to be asleep, in 
order to escape the necessity of speaking at all. She was 
unwell, certainly ; but still there seemed no symptom of any 
decided malady. 

At last, however, Miss de Torre resolved to send for Dr. 
Henslow on her own responsibility ; and he came and wrote 
prescription, told his patient to take exercise, and eat beef 
and mutton, and not to lie on the sofa more than half the 
"day, and not to read more than one novel or one volume of 
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«“ What is the matter with her, doctor?” asked Helen, 
when Doctor Henslow, after seeing his patient, sauntered 
away into the grand conservatory, and began to pinch pieces 
of heliotrope and lemon verbena. 

“The matter, Miss de Torre? nothing physical is the 
matter at present—nothing, at least, of any moment—but a 
great deal will be the matter ere long, if the young lady he 
not coaxed or warned or frightened into her senses ; for she 
is clean out of them, Miss de Torre—‘ clean.daft,’ as her own 
Scottish people would say.” 

“Do you mean that she is fretting, doctor ?” 

“ Yes, she is fretting, sure enough. Oh, I know all about 
it; all Arne and half St. Beetha’s know that Mr. Herbert 
Thornthwaite and Miss Euphemia Dunkeld are in love with 
each other, and that the course of true love, according to the 
established usage of matters from time immemorial, runs 
anything but smoothly. She is faneying herself the heroine 
of one of her favourite romances, I believe, and determined 
to be melancholy and miserable, I should like to turn her 
out to get her own living.” 

“Poor child, what could she do? She is pretty, and 
loving, and refined ; but she knows nothing, and can do 
nothing ; it is a sight to see her pretending to sew.” 

“ Ah! couldn’t make a shirt, I dare say, to save her life.” 

“ T don’t think she could; and really I am afraid I should 
not be able to instruct her; but I think, if pressed, she might 
be able to hem a pocket-handkerchief in a day-and-a-half. 
What must I do with her?” 

“ Give her something to do. If she were my daughter, I 
would make her cook the dinner, and mend my stockings, 
and iron my shirts; and for recreation she might read 
Johnson’s ‘ Rasselas,’ or translate ‘Telemaque.’” 

“TJ fear you would have had an extraordinary dinner, and 
your stockings would soon be past reparation. But seriously, 
doctor, what can I do for the poor child? I cannot make 
her cook my dinner, you know; it would not be in the fitness 
of things ; besides, I doubt if I could eat it when cooked.” 
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“Tell her how foolishly she is acting; tell her she is 
wasting life, shortening it, perhaps; tell her she is rusting 
away, and all her powers are rusting, and will soon be 
irremediably injured. She may listen to you, and to Lilla.” 

“J will try; but I have more faith in Lilla’s represen- 
tations than in my own. We will do our best to rouse her.” 

That evening Mrs. Challoner spent in the Cathedral Close ; 
there were no visitors at the Park, so Miss de Torre and the 
two girls were alone. Helen and Lilla had their fingers 
busily employed ; Effie leaned back in a cushioned rocking- 
chair, watching Miss de Torre, as she stitched tracts and 
covered magazines for the use of her new school at the park- 
gates ; and then she sighed, and suppressed a yawn, and 
rocked herself a little, and looked the picture of a sentimental 
invalid. 

“Well, my dear!” said Miss de Torre, briskly, “how do 
you feel?” 

“Very tired,” said Effie, sadly ; “I am always tired now.” 

“T do not wonder at it, my dear.” 

Effie opened her blue eyes in astonishment, and was roused 
to something very like real interest. Miss de Torre certainly 
meant something ; her tone was so peculiar. Helen resumed— 
“My dear Effie! there is nothing in the world so wearisome as 
doing nothing ; if my life were as aimless as yours, I should 
run the risk of becoming a maniac, or certainly a confirmed 
invalid. Why do you not try occupation?” 

The blue eyes filled with tears now, and the lips quivered, 
while Effie answered sadly, “But what can I do, Miss 
de Torre? I do not know how to do anything.” 

“The more shame for you, my dear Effie! Now do not 
cry, but listen. You have tried doing nothing for more than 
sixteen years ; suppose now you begin on a fresh track, and 
do something, though it be but a little! You are not happy, 
dear child; I was not happy when I was idle; no idle person 
is happy, or has any right to be happy ; take up your work 
in the world and do it, and find content, if you cannot 

exactly = happiness, But you were bright enough when I 
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first saw you, Effie; you were rather too mnch of a child for 
your years, but yet you were a happy child.” 

“TI wish I could be a happy child again,” said Effie, 
weeping now unrestrainedly. 

“Do not wish that ; childhood is past, and you must pat 
away childish things; think rather of being a happy woman.” 

“That can never be,” replied Effie, sadly. 

Miss de Torre felt inclined to laugh, but she was too kind 
and too well-bred to do anything of the sort, so she answered, 
“ Why can you never be happy? Effie, dear, you are quite 
among friends ; do not be afraid of opening your heart ; tell 
us what is grieving you, and perhaps we can help you or 
comfort you in some way or other.” But Effie only shook 
her head, and cried quietly, as if her heart were broken, and 
her hope for ever laid low. Miss de Torre continued— 
“Effie, I think I ought to tell you that I know a little about 
your affairs. Lilla and I both know—indeed, many people 
know—that there is something between you and young 
Thornthwaite, and that your brother and sister object ; it 
is rumoured that they have treated you unkindly in 
consequence.” 

“No! no!” cried Effie, vehemently, “that is a falsehood ; 
they were never unkind to me in their lives. They were, 
and they are always, good. Adam was angry with me at 
first, because I was rude to Janet ; but I was sorry, and he 
forgave me. Oh, surely people do not say untrue things 
about them !” 

“They do; they say that Janet is a thorough old maid, 
who, never having had a lover of her own, is determined to 
punish you for having one; they say, too, that your brother 
behaved very ill to Mr, Thornthwaite, and treats you with 
great severity.” 

“ Oh, dear!” cried Effie, really distressed; “ what can I 
do? It is horrible that people should say such things of 
Adam and Janet ; how dare they tell such lies! Who dared 
make it all up? What business has anybody to talk about 
my concerns and about my relations ?” 
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“The business, my dear, that everybody has to neglect his 
own business, and attend to other people’s business: vulgar 
gossip is one of the things we have to put up with in this 
world, and no class in life is exempt from the infliction. 
But excuse me if I say, that in this case you are helping to 
substantiate the cruel charge against your kind relatives. 
You look so miserable and wan, and are so listless, your 
health so evidently suffers, that people who have doubted 
mere rumour are inclined to accept the tale as confirmed by 
your own appearance. And I know your friend Miss Thorn- 
thwaite is by no means scrupulous in the remarks she makes 
about your brother, and the part he has taken in the matter.” 

“Surely Annie does not lend herself to such vile slander! 
But, Miss de Torre, how can I look happy when I am miser- 
able ?” 

“ But why should you be miserable? I see no element of 
misery in your lot in life.” , 

“ Ah! Miss de Torre—not when I am obliged to give up 
Herbert ?” 

“Do not look so reproachfully, Effie. If I am rightly 
informed, your engagement is only postponed till maturer years 
and sounder experience shall render it justifiable. Dear child! 
you are little more than sixteen ; the thing is absurd; your 
friends have no more right to give you a husband of whom 
they disapprove, than they had to yield to you some desired 
and dangerous plaything, that you cried for when you were a 
babe in arms. My dear, I am only three years older than 
yourself, I know; and I have never had the good luck or 
the ill luck to have ‘an attachment ;’ but my good sense 
tells me that you are far too young to choose for yourself the 
companion of your whole future life, to fix your fate as 
irrevocably as it can be fixed on earth, to throw aside your 
freedom, and bind yourself by vows that must be kept invio- 
late so long as you both shall live. What say you, Lilla?” 

“T quite agree with you. If I might say one word to Effie, 
I would beg her to distrust herself ; I would beg her not to 
cherish self-will; I would say, Effie dear, submit yourself 
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unreservedly to the will of those who stand to you in the 
place of parents, and wait to see what time brings forth. If 
it be for your good to become Herbert Thornthwaite’s wife, his 
wife you will certainly be in God’s good time—leave it in 
His hands. Iam sure the path of obedience is the path of 
safety.” 

“TI do obey, Lilla; I have submitted myself. I have 
neither seen Herbert, nor sought to communicate with him, 
since Adam and Janet decided that it must not be. But my 
obedience brings me nothing but wretchedness.” 

“Because it is not an obedience of the will; you must 
obey in the spirit as well as in the letter. Do not think of 
Herbert Thornthwaite more than you can possibly help ; 
never sit down to think about him; never indulge in vain 
regrets of what might have been had Adam and Janet been 
otherwise minded ; remember him in your prayers, and ask 
God continually for strength to enable you to do what is 
right. Above all things, have plenty of work to do; leave 
yourself no time for fretting; if you must be tired, get 
honestly tired with doing honest work.” 

“Ah, Lilla! you little know!” said Effie, sentimentally. 
“Tt is so easy to advise, so difficult to do what is exactly 
wise and sensible.” 

“Tt is, Effie!” and there was a shade of sorrow in her 
voice, as she spoke. Effie noted it, and being now alone 
with Lilla, Miss de Torre having been called away, she asked 
her earnestly, “Lilla! have you ever—ever cared for any- 
body ?” 

To Effie’s surprise, Lilla’s slight fingers trembled till she 
could scarcely guide her needle, and her face was bent low, 
and crimsoned from brow to neck. 

«Ah! Lilla, you have!” cried Effie, springing up ex- 
citedly. ‘Do tell me about it !” 

“T have nothing to tell, Effie,” said Lilla, quietly ; “you 
must not ask me anything, for I cannot answer you.” 

« But there is some one whom—who you love very much 
—more than all the rest of the world?” 
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“Yesi!” 

“ And you will not tell me who it is, or how it is? I 
would be secret as the grave.” 

“No, Effie; my duty as well as my inclination bids me 
keep silence. As I said, you must ask me nothing ; only 
this one thing I will say, and I may say it now with greater 
force: in these matters the only way to be calm and happy is 
to trust in God and wait His will, and strive hard to do one’s 
work in the world. If we cannot be happy in our own way, 
we may at least be useful.” 

‘But suppose one has no work in the world ?” 

“ One always has ; there is work for everybody, however 
feeble, however humble. My dear Effie, what do you sup- 
pose God sent you into the world for?” 

“T don’t know, Lilla—to live, I suppose.” 

“Yes, to live; but not to live all for yourself. God gave 
you being that you might do Him service, and add to His 
glory. We are not our own; we have no right to spend our 
life in pleasing ourselves, and seeking our own ease and 
enjoyment.” 

“But I should like to be happy, Lilla; self-denial, and 
self-sacrifice, and endurance, and all the fine things that 
people talk about in books sound very grand, but the reality 
must be dreary enough.” 

“And yet, Effie, in self-seeking no one ever found per- 
manent or genuine happiness, If I were you, I would not 
think about being happy myself, but strive to make other 
people happy, and do them good; and the result would be 
your own happiness—a satisfaction, a content, more abiding,, 
more steadfast, than any mere selfish gratification could pos- 
sibly afford,” 

“ Still, I feel that I know nothing about any kind of work.” 

“Then, do you think you are fit to be married ?” 

“Why not? I should keep servants.” 

“My dear Effie! and what would servants be without an 
efficient mistress? Just fancy Janet leaving everything to 
Joan.” 
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“T tell you what, Lilla, when I go home J will try to be 
useful! I will get Janet to teach me ; she has so much to 
do, I should like to help her—if I can. Rose and Maggie 
want all their time to study—besides, if pupils come—and 
Mrs. Auriol has heard of one,a certain Katie Lancaster ; 
I wonder if she is descended from John of Gaunt—Janet 
will have more than ever upon her hands. I wonder who it 
is that she thinks Adam wants to get married to! Itis 
certainly very hard upon him, that he should not speak, be- 
cause he has no home to offer his wife; because he has his 
sisters and his brother to take care of—isn’t it ?” 

But Lilla made no reply, and Effie soon forgot that she 
had asked the question. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE PROSPECTS OF A PIC-NIO. 


Summer came at last, as year by year it comes to us, capri- ~ 
ciously and waywardly, like a coquette who knows her power, 
and is sure of her welcome, but in the meantime teases her 
admirers with fitful smiles, and coy reserves, and promised 
advances, which she executes as tardily as may be. But at 
last, after a long, cold spring, and an unusual prolongation of 
the uncomfortable north-eastern winds, summer, in all her 
glory and radiance, arrived to deck the woods of Arne in 
their fairest, richest array. 

Time had glided away rather uneventfully at St. Beetha’s 
since the early spring. There were the usual gaieties in the 
Close, and Miss de Torre had given several grand dinner 
parties, and one brilliant evening reception ; but “society” 
had reached an unfavourable conclusion as regarded the 
advantages of the residence of the heiress on her own 
domains. She had not realised their expectations; on the 
contrary, she had disgusted some of them very seriously by 
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cultivating intimacies of which they could not conscientiously 
approve, and by entering upon a course of action altogether 
unprecedented in the annals of the aristocratic cathedral city 
of St. Beetha’s. Certainly, she spent her money very freely ; 
but how did she spend it? By no means in a normal and 
decorous manner, “society” averred ; and if Miss de Torre 
had encouraged trade by giving a series of concerts and balls 
at Arne Park, or by getting up an amateur dramatic perform- 
ance, or even by breeding and feeding fat cattle for the 
Rilchester agricultural show, it would have been very much 
more to her credit, as the most wealthy and distinguished 
person in the neighbourhood. 

But Miss de Torre neither gave balls nor went to balls; 
dramatic performances were not in her way, for she was 
quite too busy with realities, and too anxious to play 
worthily her own part on the stage of actual life, to occupy 
herself much with the puerilities of private theatricals, 
which, of all theatricals, are the stupidest, the most vexatious, 
and the least successful, even in the lowest point of view. 
The fat cattle she left, as became her womanhood, to the 
steward and the bailiff. 

But at last Miss de Torre did something decidedly popular, 
She had never seen the noted ruins of Shawlands Abbey, 
only nine miles distant from Arne, and she resolved to go 
thither in great force, attended by all her friends, in proper 
and orthodox pic-nic fashion. 

That the party would be of a decidedly omnium gatherum 
character, no one who knew Miss de Torre’s sentiments could 
possibly doubt. When she said she meant to invite every- 
body, Chally groaned in spirit, for she knew too well that the 
heiress’s “ everybody ” was by no means confined to a certain 
set, who came under certain discreet and positional limitations. 
But then, as she whispered to Miss Holdaloft, who was going 
in an elegant hat of slightly juvenile shape, with blue and 
white feathers, and charming little lace streamers behind, “it 
really did not matter so very much in a pic-nic who your 
neighbours might be; for there were few or no introductions, 
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and you need not speak to anybody out of your own set; 
and if any audacious person, on the strength of being also an 
invited guest, presumed to address you, you could easily 
maintain a monosyllabic frigidity that would effectually 
check any impertinent advances, and prevent familiarities 
for the future.” 

“ And we will keep together, dear,” said the Honourable 
Alithea, twisting her pretty, young-ladyish hat round and 
round on her elderly jewelled finger ; “ and you'll chaperone 
me, will you not, dear? for really the men are so rude some- 
times to unprotected girls !” 

Chally felt a little amazed, though, of course, she was too 
well-bred to manifest any surprise; but it had certainly never 
occurred to her to think of chaperoning a lady very little 
younger than, herself. Up to forty, a spinster in “ society” 
may require a chaperone ; but after that very staid and 
rational age she is surely qualified to take care of herself, 
and may go if she choose, without the slightest indecorum, 
from John o’Groat’s to Land’s End, nor trouble herself about 
the necessity of procuring some married woman as companion, 
for the sake of the proprieties. And Chally, with all her 
absurdities, was of this opinion, and she knew very well 
that her dear friend had kept her fortieth birthday—we will 
not say how many years ago; and she could not help 
thinking that “the men” who stared twice under that bonnie 
little thing of a hat, that would have precisely suited Effie 
Dunkeld, would prove themselves men of very questionable 
taste ; and it did suggest itself to her mind, how very much 
better and more respectable the Honourable Alithea would 
look in a cosy bonnet like her own, or even in such an 
unfashionable, home-spun construction as Janet Dunkeld 
generally wore on her head! But of course she only replied 
that she would be extremely happy to take Miss Holdaloft 
under her matronly protection, so far as her duty to her own 
charge permitted ; and she declared that the hat was the 
sweetest thing that had been seen that season out of London, 
and so becoming, and quite in the best style, ete. And poor, 
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foolish Alithea felt quite flattered, and took the hollow praise 
as so much genuine admiration, and hugged it to her heart, 
and resolved to add another streamer, and have one string 
blue and the other white, as that charming little periodical, 
Le Follet, enjoined. How strange it is that insincere people 
are so readily beguiled with insincerity; that flatterers are 
more easily flattered than they who speak the simple truth 
from habit, and as a matter of course. 

So Miss Holdaloft went on with her preparations, and 
worried her “own woman” about the details of her toilet, 
till that unfortunate personage vulgarly and reprehensibly 
wished “her mistress, and the pic-nic, and all that was con- 
cerned in it at, the bottom of the Red Sea.” 

Some sensible people there were, I must confess, who 
thought more about the pleasure of the excursion than about 
muslin skirts and mushroom hats, and among them was my 
favourite, Mrs. Auriol. Being solemnly consulted by the three 
Misses Carlton on the momentous subject, she coolly replied 
that it was best to wear some half-spoiled thing on such an 
occasion, and then, if it were wholly spoiled, your own 
pleasure was not included in the general spoiling ; for her 
own part, she had told her maid to look out an old silk in 
its last stage of respectability, and she meant to take an 
umbrella instead of a parasol ! 

And Miss Bullion provided herself with a stout gingham, 
a plain brown hat, and boots that defied damp. And the 
Dunkelds had nothing but their neat and very suitable 
grey alpacas; and Miss de Torre herself, when asked by Tina 
what she was to get ready, replied, “Oh, nothing ; one of 
my plainest morning dresses will be best ; I mean to enjoy 
myself!” So there were some sensible people going to Shaw- 
lands on the 30th of June. 

But, as to enjoying herself, that was certainly a very rash 
assumption on Helen’s part. If she had really intended to 
enjoy herself, her best plan would have been to set off with 
Lilla, and Mrs. Auriol, and a couple of servants at an hour’s 
notice, and ramble over the ruins, and explore the woods in 
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genial companionship ; for pleasures of this kind are all the 
better for being impromptu; and a gigantic pleasure carefully 
planned, expensively carried out, and long anticipated, is 
pretty nearly certain to prove a gigantic disappointment. 
That which we confidently expect so rarely comes to pass, 
and things shape themselves, or, to speak more truly, are 
shaped into courses we never dreamed of their taking ; and 
the retrospective day, when all is over, is, in nine cases out 
of ten, very unlike the bright perspective of twelve or 
fourteen hours ago ; and we are compelled to own that, of all 
quests, professed and organized pleasure-seeking is about one 
of the most baffling and disappointing pursuits in which it is 
possible to engage. And of all ways of seeking pleasure 
there are, perhaps, none more fallacious than seeking it in a 
pic-nic of twenty or thirty or more people of different tastes 
and antagonistic opinions, 

Besides those we have named, Mrs, Pinnacle was also of 
the party, and three of her sons, who were, of course, 
delighted to assist at a jféte champétre given by the heiress 
of Arne, and attended by another heiress, Margaret Bullion 
to wit, and by yet a third, no other than gentle Mary 
Claridge, who was not pretty or clever, but very good, and 
entitled to a large fortune on attaining her majority. The 
sons of the house of Pinnacle had a very decided taste for 
heiresses, and it was even whispered that the eldest of the 
four, failing every other resource, had sworn to win the 
affections of Miss Holdaloft, and convert her into the 
Honourable Alithea Pinnacle, transferring, of course, all her 
bank-shares, and bank-stock, and safe mortgages, and lease- 
hold and freehold properties into that exalted name, and plac- 
ing them, at the same time, under secure marital authority, 

And Adam Dunkeld was going to Shawlands also, for his 
holidays had begun ; and Philip Auriol was to be there too, 
for he had just returned to St. Beetha’s, after two months’ 
absence; and the Dean declared he would not be left behind, 
he would certainly make one of the party, provided Miss de 
Torre would accept him as her very devoted servant and 
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cavalier ; and Ethel professed herself quite ready to charter 
the arrangement, provided she were not turned over to any 
of the Messrs. Pinnacle, of whose small talk and outrageous 
compliments she had had more than one trying experience. 
There was no question, this time, about the moon; the 
days were at that delicious length, when no one thinks much 
about the kindly lady moon ; for between sunset and sunrise 
there was no real darkness, and short time elapsed between 
the last glimmer on the golden western hills and the first 
ruddy streak of dawn striking over the rising ground in the 
east. No need of moon or stars to light the pic-nie party 
home from Shawlands ! 
But would ‘it be fine? Ah! that question of questions, 
when rural excursions are in prospect ; for our proverbially 
fickle climate is very wayward sometimes, The weather 
being all that could be wished, we resolve to go out on a 
certain day and enjoy ourselves gipsy-fashion, and we in- 
vite our friends, and hire conveyences, if we have them not 
ourselyes, and bake pigeon-pies and fruit-tarts, and boil our 
ham, and cook our chickens, and finally pack our hampers— 
and lo! the sun goes down beneath a canopy of watery 
clouds, and the morning comes, and down pours the rain, 
and pattens click, and umbrellas stream, and there is no 
chance of pic-nicing for at least a week to come; for the 
waters will be out, and the grass will be damp, and English 
constitutions are apt to suffer from wet feet and humid ex- 
halations. Alas! alas! there is nothing for it but unpack- 
ing the hampers, and patience and confidence, in the belicf 
that all—even an indefinitely postponed pic-nic—is for the 
best. Of course, all the glasses in St. Beetha’s and Arne 
were consulted, and to everybody’s intense satisfaction, they 
steadily went up till they came to “Set Fair.” And all 
the gardeners and country labourers, as presumed weather 
authorities, were taken into confidence, and they all agreed 
“it wasn’t going to rain not yet awhiles!” Only one wise- 
acre, probably fearing to commit himself to anything 
positive, lest his reputation might be thereby diminished, 
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replied to an anxious interlocutor that, “if it kept up, the 
day would be fine ; but if it changed, there might very likely 
be wet.” 

But on the night before the 30th of June, the sun sank 
broad and red behind the leafy woods of Arne, the crimson 
glow lingered on the hills, and on the glassy bosom of the 


Whinster, till the stars came out in the clear, serene blue | 


sky ; anda heavy dew and myriads of gnats high in the air, 
augured well for the brilliancy and the settled temperature 
of the morrow. 

And that morrow came, and nothing could be more assur- 
ing than the clear, triumphant sunrise which Maggie at half- 
past three had drawn up the blind to witness. Rose made 
her return to bed, but sleep of course was out of the ques- 
tion, and she could only toss restlessly about, watching the 
brightening beams, and their steady progress from one angle 
of the wall to the other, wishing it were time to get up, and 
trying to persuade herself, when the clock struck five, that 
it must be an hour or two slow, because so very long a time 
had passed since she woke up at twenty minutes past three. 

But when the chimes of lower Arne Church went the half- 
hour, Maggie sprang up and dressed with all possible alacrity. 
How could Rose lie there sleeping so serenely, when it was 
half-past five, and they were all to be at the park by half- 
past nine? If they had all been going by express train at 
seven, and the station ten miles distant, Maggie’s empress- 
ment could scarcely have been greater. 

At six she threw open the window “to let the morning 
in,” as Lilla used to say when she lived at the cottage 
in Linnet-lane, and roused her sleepy sister, who seemed to 
think there was still plenty of time to dress and despatch 
breakfast, and have the usual reading before setting out for 
the park. Maggie, in her wild excitement, felt rather in- 
clined to be angry with Rose for not being as enthusiastic 


as herself. That treacherous temper of hers was quite . 


inclined to turn obstreperous, but she sensibly reflected that 
a temporary fit of naughtiness would be very likely to spoil 
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her whole day, and perhaps even detain her at home; for 
though Janet never would have had the heart to punish her 
so cruelly, she would certainly have persisted in punish- 
ing herself, had her temper succeeded in getting the better of 
her. 

So with a mighty effort she quelled the rising ebullition, 
and went away to Effie’s room. Now Effie had decided not 
to go; but every one was sanguine that when the morning 
came, she would change her mind, and take the pleasure 
offered to her, Over-night, indeed, she had seemed quite 
steadfast, but Maggie hoped great things from the bright 
morning, and from Julian’s representations, and her own 
persuasions, to say nothing of Adam and Janet’s mild and 
strenuous entreaties, which it seemed impossible to her even 
to gainsay. But Effie was not at all the Effie who came 
nearly a year ago to Daisy Bank: she was moody and dull, 
and, I am sorry to say, very little better for all the wise 
counsels she had received at Arne Park. And that she 
really was becoming seriously unwell was every day more 
and more apparent ; she was, as Miss de Torre justly observed 
when she returned her early in May to her own family, 
sadly in danger of sinking into a state of chronic invalidism ; 
and unless something could be done to rouse her, there was 
no knowing where the mischief would end. Miss de Torre’s 
prescription was—“good, wholesome work, and plenty of 
head 

But it is not an easy thing to make a person constitution- 
ally and habitually idle, all at once diligent and energetic, 
especially if the person herself refused to take any voluntary 
part in the matter. Certainly Effie never said she refused ; 
I do not even think there was any mental refusal to do that 
which she was desired ; but work she never did thoroughly, 
and those tasks which she actually performed were so ill 
done, that some one was generally obliged to do them all 
_ over again. And so, day by day, her slight interest in 
household matters declined ; the German she had begun to 
study with Rose and Maggie was laid aside ; her health 
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seriously suffered, and Adam began to ponder the question, 
whether he had any right to persevere in a course that was 
evidently rendering his young sister very unhappy, and, 
pethaps, irremediably injuring her constitution. Neither he 
nor Janet had for one moment imagined there was so much 
persistency in Effie’s character; they had never given her 
credit for so much strength of purpose and steadfastness of 
attachment ; and they began to doubt very much what they 
really ought to do. Only Janet said, “It is a sort of quiet 
wilfulness, Adam, disguise it as you may; and to let wilful- 
ness have its own way is about the cruelest thing we can 
do. Remember she is but a child, and we ought not to let 
her bind herself to a fate which she cannot now appreciate.” 
But Adam replied, “There is very little of the child left 
in Effie; she has grown suddenly into a woman : ought she 
not to choose for herself?” And Janet made answer, “I 
cannot tell; I want to do what is best for her; and oh! 
Adam, nothing seems so terrible as to be left to the dictates 
of your own undisciplined heart.” 

So now, when Maggie had succeeded in making Effie 
wide awake, she began the siege :—“ Effie! get up, lady- 
bird : see what a morning it is! You will go, will you not? 
I mended your gloves, and put that stitch in your hat- 
string last night.” 

“My dear Maggie, I have said twenty times I do not 
mean to go: do you not believe me?” 

“Oh, yes; but you can change your mind! It is such a 
glorious morning, and it will do you good; and we all want 
you to be with us; and Janet and Adam will be all the 
happier ; and I am sure we are going to have. the most 
delightful day. I shall enjoy myself, I know.” 

“ Maggie, I am not well enough ; if I went, I should only 
be a drag upon some one. I should be tired to death before 
I got to Shawlands, and when there I could not scramble 
about the ruins, or go into the woods, or climb the Clough, 
which you and Julian are talking of doing. I should be the 
wet blanket upon everybody’s pleasure, and I have made up 
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my mind to stay at home; so say no more about it, dear 
Maggie, for it is of no use.” 

But in ten minutes’ time there was a thundering at the 
door, and Julian erying out, “Effie! sister Effie! are you 
up? Are you come-at-able? May I come in?” And re- 
ceiving permission, Julian entered. He was one of the junior 
clerks in the chief banking-house at St. Beetha’s now ; but 
this day was a special holiday, to secure which an immense 
amount of diplomacy had been exerted, and, to the un- 
bounded satisfaction of the Dunkelds, swecessfully. 

“Ah!” he cried, “and here’s Maggie Wildfire, too—quite 
ready! That's right, my peerless Marguerite of Marguerites ! 
But, Effie, you are not going to Shawlands in a dressing-gown, 
surely ; and you hair needs arranging, my charming sister ! ” 

“Tam not going at all, Julian; and do not try to per- 
suade me, because it will be useless. I have just quieted 
Maggie, and now you begin.” 

“Now really, Effie, it’s too bad! and this is my holiday 
—the only one, except Christmas-day and Good Friday, 
that Pll get for ages, I dare say! If you don’t come, and 
I’m quartered on Maggie, I shall be sure to plague her out 
of her senses ; she’ll be brought home in a state of cataleptic 
fury, you know, and all St. Beetha’s will be discoursing 
about the termagant disposition of the youngest Miss Dun- 
keld.” 

Maggie looked as black as night, but discreetly bit her 
lips, and said nothing ; and Effie replied: “More shame to 
you if you try to provoke her; but for all that, I am not 
going to Shawlands ; I am not well enough.” 

And Julian thought privately that there was some truth 
in what she said. He was startled as he looked at her 
thin hand, with its distinct blue veins, and its tremulous 
fingers ; her face, too, was changed—the bright tints were 
faded, the violet eyes heavy and dim, and the pretty, child- 
like mouth falling into sad lines of care and weariness, that 
ought not by good rights to have been there for many and 
many along year to come, He felt rather serious, and left 
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off bantering ; but Effie was not to be won, though he kissed 
her and coaxed her, and called her his “pet sister,” and 
declared the holiday and the pic-nie would both be only 
“half jolly” without her. Neither could Adam nor Janet 
prevail upon her to alter her position ; so at nine o’clock they 
were fain to set out for Arne Park, leaving Effie to the un- 
disputed sovereignty of the sofa ; and Joan promised to look 
in upon her now and then, and take the greatest care of her, 
and see that she ate some dinner, and did not go out while 
the sun was at the hottest. And with affectionate farewells, 
the whole family, save Effie, went their way rejoicingly. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
SHAWLANDS ABBEY. 


Ir was indeed, as Maggie had averred, a most glorious morn- 
ing: the trees were now in fullest leaf ; roses were in richest 
abundance ; the wayside banks were gay with blooming 
flowers ; and the winding Whinster went flashing on through 
the lowlands, on his way to the great sea, twenty miles 
further off. 

Arne Park was in charming confusion when the Dunkelds 
reached it ; everybody had arrived and was congregated on 
the archery ground ; and everybody was talking to the best 
of his or her ability, so that Miss de Torre and Janet, who 
stood for a few minutes a little apart on the eastern terrace, 
came to the conclusion that now they had some faint idea of 
what Babel must have been like. Miss de Torre had her 
hands pretty full ; Mrs. Jellicott and her subordinates had, 
of course, attended to the commissariat, and there was no- 
thing to be uneasy about in that direction ; and Lilla glided 
from one little knot of guests to another, performing little 
services, giving little scraps of information, and, in short, 
making herself generally useful ina quiet way. But neither 
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Lilla nor the complacent Mrs. Jellicott could give Miss de 
Torre the assistance she most needed; What was she to do 
with all these people? how were they to be packed? who was: 
to go with who? how were they to be paired at once plea- 
santly and discreetly ?. She felt very like'a person who has 
set up an aquarium, and, ignorant of the nature and the little 
peculiarities of its proposed: denizens, is sadly afraid of com- 
mitting’ some mortal blunder, by putting together individ-. 
uals who are certain, sooner: or latter, to devour each other. 

There was Miss Holdaloft, in her charming little hat and 
innumerable flounces, holding back from the general multi- 
tude, and keeping quite shyly and’ prettily in the rear of 
Mrs, Challoner. What gentleman would take pity on the 
Honourable Alithea? Helen did not know, and the Dean, 
when appealed to, did not know, and Philip Auriol shrugged 
his shoulders, and remarked, ungallantly enough, that such 
very old ladies might surely do without a beau, and: consort 
with their own kind. “ And really,” continued that plain- 
spoken young man, in an aside to his brother and Ethel, 
who were standing together arm-in-arm, regular Darby and) 
Joan, “really, when I saw her first, that is, when I saw her 
furbelowed petticoats, and that fly-away thing on her head, 
I thought it was Amy Carlton, who is a little dressy, we 
know, and may be excused’ for it, because she is so young, 
and so pretty, and has such a silly mother; but when I saw 
who it was!—why Miss Holdaloft is sixty-five, at the 
least !” 

“Ah, well,” said the Dean, complacently, “I have engaged 
our peerless Helen, and I do not care who escorts the fair 
Alithea ; the best of everything is generally good enough 
for me; and after you, my dear Ethel, Miss de Torre is 
certainly the very bonniest of womankind, if only her 
religious opinions were a little—just a little bit more—more 
thoroughly orthodox, you know ; she is as bad as Philip here.” 

“Thank you,” replied Philip ; “the association contents 
me entirely, I assure you, Mr. Dean. Ethel, shall I devote 


myself to you this morning ?” 
R 
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“ No, indeed ; etiquette forbids that I should engross the 
attentions of my own brother: it would be the next culpable 
proceeding to taking possession of my own husband, whom 
I have amiably surrendered to our dear hostess. No, I am 
to be taken care of by Adam Dunkeld.” 

“That will do very well. But Ethel, are you sure that 
Mr. Dunkeld will appreciate the favour? Would he not 
rather escort some of those very nice young ladies who are 
floating about the green like so many pretty flowers—Miss 
Lilla Blake, for instance ?” 

Mrs. Auriol smiled. ‘No! you are all mistaken about 
Lilla Blake ; if Mr. Dunkeld envies anybody, and falls out 
with anybody, it will be the dear Dean.”, 

Philip Auriol coloured furiously. “You don’t mean to 
say,” he began, and then stopped, while the Dean interposed, 
“Ethel! Ethel! pray be more careful what you infer ; you 
women are so free with your tongues. J am sure Mr. Dun- 
keld has too much good sense, he knows his own position 
too well, to dare to raise his eyes in the direction alluded 
to. My dear, consider what a mischief you would do 
Mr. Dunkeld if your ridiculous supposition were to go 
abroad,” 

“T never intended it to go abroad,” said Ethel, with an 
injured air ; “surely I may speak freely to my husband and 
my brother; and as for daring—well, I suppose Adam Dun- 
keld would not condescend to propose to Miss de Torre ; but 
disparity of position does not prevent people falling in love, 
you know.” 

“Don’t be romantic, Ethel,” began the Dean ; but Philip 
interposed: “ What on earth do you mean, Ethel, by Adam 
Dunkeld not condescending ?” 

“Simply what I say. Adam Dunkeld is cast in too grand 
a mould, he is too thoroughly a gentleman, he is too proud, 
to wish to ally himself to a woman from whom he would 
receive all, and to whom he could give nothing save his 
heart and his name. If he were a prince, or a well-born 
millionaire, he would be at Helen’s feet to-morrow.” 
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“Pshaw!” said the Dean. ‘Ethel, you are very silly ; 
pray talk of something more sensible.” 

“Very well! I had no idea of causing so much excite- 
ment when I spoke. But see! they are getting into the 
carriages ; let us go down the bank. ‘There is my beau, you 
see, talking to Mary Claridge; I must go and claim him. 
We are going in the same carriage with Janet and Lilla, and 
we shall be of the water party in the evening.” 

“Nearly everybody is coming back in the boats; only a 
few of the dowagers will return by land, I fancy ; the river, 
you know, runs close by the ruins.” 

“Of course ; the monks always affected the neighbour- 
hood of streams and lakes, else how could they have procured 
the fish whereon to feast on fast-days t” 

Tt was all arranged at last, though not exactly to the taste 
of all concerned ; for, plan as she would, and counter-plan 
as she might, Miss de Torre found it quite impossible to 
prevent incongruities ; and one or two people actually went 
to Shawlands in the closest proximity to the very people 
with whom they would least have desired to be associated. 
But the loveliness of the morning, and the prospect of the day’s 
enjoyment, tended so much to soothe any natural irritation 
that might have arisen from unfortunate juxta-positions, 
that no one seemed much inclined to resent any temporary 
mistakes ; and, after all, it was only nine miles, and once at 
their destination, people could please themselves, and pair 
off according to their own sweet will and pleasure. 

One carriage seemed most happily occupied : it was that 
filled by Mrs. Ariol, Adam and Janet Dunkeld, and Lilla 
Blake. How changed was Janet since her first coming to 
Daisy Bank! how changed since that memorable evening 
when she and all her family had first made the acquaintance 
of Miss de Torre! There was still a grave sadness on her 
brow. Janet Dunkeld had suffered that which leaves indel- 
ible traces in the features as in the heart. She could never, 
never be gay and merry as once she was, in the wilful, girlish ° 
days that were gone; no light, musical laughter would come 
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from. her pale lips—no careless jest, no joyous rippling stream 
of innocent mirth. She was too old, youwill say. Oh, no! 
not in. years—only too old.in heart.. There are some natures 
that never. grow old—some men and women who seem to 
possess a'perennial spring, whose feelings are always youthful, 
whose enthusiasms never die out, whose freshness‘and vigour 
of thought last: on and. on till middle life is: fairly past, and 
the allotted three-score years and ten of man’s probation 
draw very near their close. And. of such naturally was 


Janet Dunkeld; but the crushing misery. that had fallen. 


upon her in her youth had darkened for: evermore the path 
she must. tread below; the cup of. mingled bitterness and 
shame that had been put to her shuddering lips she had 
drained to the very dregs, and long years had passed slowly, 
heavily away, and-no sweeter draught had banished the taste 
of the wormwood and. the gall: that: had been her portion 
long ago. But now that wondrous change had passed over 
her that makes all things new, which sweetens: every’ bitter 
cup, and soothes every anguished. heart, and gives hope that 
is sure and steadfast when all other hopes have long since 
changed into blank and rayless despair. 

In spite of all. that had come and. gone, in spite of her 
blighted. youth, her lonely womanhood, and. her mournful 
memories of the past, Janet Dunkeld was happy, quietly, 
calmly, but unmistakeably happy. The peace which passeth 
all understanding was hers now ;. it had nought. to do with: 
this world and its thousand mutabilities; and.the world and. 
its changes could never take it. away.. On:the Rock !—there 
was her hope, her joy, the fixed ground of. all her happiness, 
And that grave, quiet happiness.suited her well, and lighted’ 
up her fine face with an expression that:made it almost beau~ 
tiful ;, for though the sadness and the gravity remained— 
would remain so long as: life lasted—the gloom. was all gone, 
the sullen, proud. despair had vanished. away; and a meek,. 
chastened content had taken the place of. that stern melan- 


choly which had been her fixed expression for so many 


miserable years, 
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' Happiness and mirthfulness are not-necessarily identical ; 
indeed, I doubt if they are ever permanently combined, for 
mirth is not cheerfulness, any more than a meteor is starlight. 
The one flashes out vividly and splendidly enough, perhaps, 
but only for amoment, and then comes darkness, all the deeper 
for the transitory glare; the other shines with a steady, 
chastened radiance that passing clouds can never quench, but 
only temporarily obscure, for from the glorious sun himself 
comes the reflected beauty, and the soft rays of the pure, 
silvery planet we love to behold through the silent watches of 
the night. Never-let mere merriment, wild mirth, gay levity, 
be confounded with true cheerfulness and good, sound happi- 
ness of heart. Often the song is loudest, and the laughter 
shrillest, and the repartee most brilliant, when the soul feels 
itself sinking in’ the dark waters of rayless, hopeless gloom.. 

Happiness—the only happiness that deserves the name—is 
cheerful ever, and innocently glad, and ready always to enjoy 
the sweetness of the passing hour, and in its calm content 
it finds joys and comforts where the giddy children of this 
world would never dream of looking for them ; happiness 
that grows more steadfast, more intense, more full, as the 
years of mortal life roll on, but finds its perfection, its 
consummation beyond the grave, in the world where, at God’s 
right hand, there are pleasures for evermore. 

And so Janet enjoyed that beautiful summer morning as 
she could not have enjoyed it twelve months before. Her heart 
was at peace, and she could find gladness in that brilliant 
sunlight, those rosy wreaths, those flashing waters, those 
swelling moors at the foot of the wavy, purple hills, and that 
great dome of sky, so pure, so cloudless, so deeply, beautifully 
blue. And Mrs. Auriol and Adam talked pleasantly ; and 
the Dean’s wife thought how sweet and fair Lilla Blake 
looked, and how soft a light shone from her clear, brown 
eyes, and what happy smiles were wreathing themselves 
round her ‘rosy lips, and how good and true and sensible a 
face it was, under the neat little crape bonnet; and what an 
excellent wife she would some day make, when somebody 
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would be wise enough to appreciate her, and fortunate enough 
to win her for his own. 

“Where are we going to dine, Lilla?” asked Adam Dun- 
keld presently, when there came a break in the conversation. 

“Oh, under the elm-trees, between the old chapter-house 
and the river. I chose the place, for Miss de Torre and Mrs. 
Challoner have never been there; at least, I suggested it, 
and Mr, Auriol said it would do exactly. He has a map of 
the ruins, and we could decide very nicely. It was he, too, 
who settled all about the boats; I do not know what we 
should do without him at Arne, Mrs, Auriol.” 

Mrs. Auriol smiled, and Adam Dunkeld said, “Mr, Philip 
Auriol is very much at Arne Park, I think 2” 

There was a curious wavering in his veice that Janet 
caught at once, and that Mrs.- Auriol’s quick ear instantly 
detected ; but Lilla replied quietly, “ Yes, very much ; he 
is so mixed up, you know, in all the schemes and plans that 
Miss de Torre is engaged in carrying out for the benefit of 
her people, that his frequent presence at the Park is a mere 
necessity, We missed him very much during the two months 
he was away. I think he paid us a visit on the first 
evening of his return,” : 

“He did!” said Mrs. Auriol, “I pretend to be jealous; E 
tell him the interests of Arne are far dearer than those of 
the Cathedral Close; and Cecy and Louie scold him 
amazingly.” 

Then there came a silence, and then a long argument about 
the exact date of the ruins they were going to visit, and 
then they began to descend the steep hill; and there below 
them, against a background of glorious forest trees, and the 
blue river sweeping round its time-honoured walls, was the 
ancient and far-famed Abbey of Shawlands. 

When the carriages were fairly emptied, the Babel per- 
formance began over again, and there was much discussion 
about what should be done first, and how the ruins should 
be explored, and who should undertake certain little offices 
connected with pie-nic dinners from time immemorial, Some 
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were for going thoroughly over the ruins the very first thing ; 
others thought it would be pleasanter in the woods during 
the noontide heat; others, again, proposed a ramble along 
the river banks, and an adventurous two or three proposed 
climbing the Clough without loss of time, as the great achieve- 
ment of the day. 

But Miss de Torre took out her watch, and said, in her 
own pretty, courteous, but truly regal fashion—“If I may 
be allowed to dictate; I would strongly advise my friends to 
please themselves about the course they wish to take. The 
antiquarians can rush to the Cloisters and the Church straight- 
way ; the botanists can explore the treasures of the woods ; 
and those who are inclined for a leisurely ramble can stroll 
along the river banks. We shall dine at two o’clock, and a 
bell will be rung to announce the fact of the table, or rather 
the cloth being spread on the green sward, under the walls 
of the ruined chapter-house, and then our friends will be 
kind enough to hasten to the scene of action, and discuss 
the good things my housekeeper has provided.” 

And so each person concluded to please himself, and the 
party broke up into little clusters of twos, and threes, and fives ; 
and some went stumbling up dark, broken staircases, and 
some studied the architecture of the beautiful chancel, and 
some sketched, while others went off to the shady woods, 
and came back laden with floral treasures; and some few, who 
eared neither for mullions nor tracery, nor yet for rare 
orchids, nor wild geraniums, betook themselves to the rocky 
banks of the river, and studied the effects of light and shade, 
or, perhaps, talked nonsense, and flirted, as some silly people 
are sure to do in a large heterogeneous assembly, who are 
come out expressly for a day’s pleasure. 

And then, at the time appointed, the dinner-bell rang, and 
everybody was quite inclined to appreciate the excellent and 
delicate fare provided by the indefatigable Mrs. Jellicott ; 
and, of course, the usual contretemps occurred, and the ordi- 
nary number of disasters fell out, at which every one laughed 
and made witty or facetious remarks, or what were intended 
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to be such ; as when some one trod on a pigeon-pie, or the 
cream was upset on the ham, and the pepper on the straw- 
berries, and it was found that the salt had travelled too near 
to a leaky bottle of salad-dressing. But, as is customary 
under the circumstances, no one was eross, and no one com- 
plained of the awkwardness of sitting cross-legged, or in 
other abnormal positions on the grass ; and the young ladies 
especially found it very charming to dine like washerwomen, 
with their plates in their laps, and to endure all kinds of 
inconveniences which would have tried their tempers sadly 
in their own homes. And, dinner being over, there was 
again a general dispersion ; and Mrs. Challoner and Miss 
Holdaloft wished themselves at home, that they might enjoy 
the luxury of sofa cushions and “forty winks ;” but such 
enjoyments not being to be had, they were fain to sit down 
under a tree, and talk distinguished scandal, till they finally 
fell asleep, to the admiration of all who happened to behold 
them. 

Adam Dunkeld wandered about by himself, for Mrs, 
Auriol was tired, and more fortunate than Chally and her 
friend, had found a kindly haystack, not yet complete, and 
plenty of fragrant hay on the ground. The ruins were 
nearly deserted, and he found his way into the large church, 
and sat down on the broken, mossy shaft of a beautiful 
cluster-pillar, watching the busy rooks as they hovered about 
the high walls, and grouped themselves in lofty niches where 
once sculptured saints and kings and prelates had looked 
down on kneeling multitudes below. And then Janet, who 
had also separated herself from the gay throng, made her 
appearance, and sat beside her brother, and the two talked 
gravely, yet pleasantly, as was their wont. 

“T suppose it is a very trite thing to say,” began Janet, 
“but really these grey ruins speak to one’s heart of the decay 
and mutability of all things earthly, more than aught else 
we are in the habit of encountering. Think of the time, 
Adam, when the sunshine streamed in on these arches through 
glorious coloured windows, like those in the cathedral ; when 
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the ‘high embowed roof’ was overhead, instead of that blue 
canopy of cloudless sky ; when these desolate shrines were 
rich in costly marbles and flashing gems, and the great organ 
pealed out its grand choruses, and the voice of song rang 
sweetly through this bare, dismantled choir ; and now——” 

“Now, my dear Janet, all the pomp and pride of a false 
ritual have passed away; yet I doubt not many true hearts 
bowed themselves here before their God, and, through the 
mists and darkness of a life-long superstition, looked to Him, 
and to Him alone, for peace and consolation. They had the 
Cross, but oh! how much rubbish they heaped around it ! 
how many clouds were they contented to see gathering about 
it! till at last, with too many, the Cross could no longer be 
discerned, and this idol-crucifix was seen in its stead. And 
now for marble floors we have this soft green turf, and for 
incense the breath of flowers, and for choristers the song of 
birds at eventide ; yet still, if we seek Him, will God be 
found in this place, since He dwells not in temples made with 
hands, and the whole earth and sea are to the true believer 
ene vast cathedral, whence may arise the continual incense 
of praise and power, and the music of real thanksgiving, and 
the litany of the contrite heart mourning over ‘its sins and 
weakness, and praying for pardon, and asking strength from 
the one only and sufficient Source of both.” 

« Adam, I wonder if these old walls ever echoed to words 
of pure worship ?” 

“Undoubtedly ; day after day genuine but not unmingled’ 
worship was offered here. Nor were the words of peace 
uttered in a language that the multitude could comprehend ; 
and for every supplication addressed to God Himself were 
countless petitions to departed saints and angels, to the 
infinite dishonour of the one Mediator between heaven and 
earth, the God-man, Christ Jesus. Janet, how much we 
have both learnt since we came to St. Beetha’s !” 

Ere Janet could reply, a tall, stately figure came gliding 
in through the shadowy northern transept, bent, like them- 
selves, on a quiet half-hour. It was Helen de Torre. 
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How beautiful she looked, standing in one of the magnifi- 
cent arches of the central tower; her deep, earnest eyes 
reverently regarding the fair, mouldering relics of the ancient 
days ; and that sweet look of peace on her clear, pure brow, 
which had deepened of late to something almost unearthly 
in its calm, and stedfast, and uplifted aspect. She started, 
but smiled, when she saw that she was not alone in the 
church, and came forward and took the seat by Janet’s side, 
which Adam gladly relinquished. Her thouglits, it seemed, 
were running nearly in the same channel as their own ; but 
somehow it came into her mind to do which had not occur- 
red to either of the Dunkelds. She took from her pocket 
the little Testament that she always carried about with her, 
and said, “ For once let these old walls hear the pure, wn- 
mingled truth of the Divine Word. Come, we will sit on 
the steps of the high altar, and instead of the idolatrous 
mass, let us have the eighth chapter of Romans.” 

And there, with only the twitter of the birds, and the 
distant sound of the river rushing over the rocks afar off to 
break the stillness, and with the shadow of the ivy falling 
like a coronal on her dark braided hair, she read in that clear, 
musical, yet ringing voice of hers, that blessed and sublime 
portion of Holy Writ :—“ There is, therefore, now no con- 
demnation to them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit ;” and all that follows to 
the triumphant close of the chapter :—“ Nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

And then a few more words of quiet communion, touching 
those things which are not seen with the outward eye or 
heard with” the outward ear; a little gleam of heaven’s own 
sunshine, purer and more idbiding than that which was 
lighting up the burnished ivy and the lichen-coloured stone, 
and spangling the swift river with its golden beauty, and 
Miss de Torre rose up, and said she had lingered too long, 
and she must go to her guests, whose voices could now be 
heard coming nearer and nearer each moment. One minute 
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or more she stood calm and still, with clasped hands, in the 
quiet chancel ; the sweet impress of that peace which the 
world giveth not shining out on her lip and brow, and a happy 
smile in her deep eyes, that matched the azure heaven above ; 
and the next she had turned away, and was speaking to a 
larger party who were coming in laden with water-lilies, and 
talking loudly of the ascent of the Clough, which some of 
them were about to attempt. Long, long afterwards, Adam 
and Janet Dunkeld remembered that hour ; long, long they 
recalled that radiant image of their friend in all her youth- 
ful vigour, and stately beauty, and joyousness of spirit— 
when beauty was faded, and vigour gone, and joy, save that 
which the chastened spirit gathers from faith and rest on the 
eternal promises, passed away. 

Adam and Janet lingered awhile, hearing afar off the 
merry voices of the young people, and once even catching 
Maggie’s hearty laugh and merry tones ; and then they went 
on to the green under the chapter-house walls, where tea was 
being taken ad libitum by whomsoever chose to call for it. 
Tina and Rachel were busy with the kettles and the 
comestibles. 

A bell was to ring at seven o’clock, to summon everybody 
to the spot, and the boats were to be in readiness by half- 
past. The way by the river being longer than that by the 
road, it was considered that if they started a little before 
eight, it would be nearly ten before they could reach the 
landing-place in Arne Park, 

And at seven, or even before, the bell, which was no other 
than the servants’ great dinner-bell, brought specially from 
Arne, was rung heartily by Philip Auriol, who was going 
down to the boats to see that all was in proper order and 
array. For the next twenty minutes people poured in from 
all quarters, and presently all were assembled, with one 
single exception—that one was Helen de Torre. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
THE SILVER SCREES, 


Suawnanps Appey stood in a sheltered nook on the banks of 
the Whinster. All around it were stately forest-trees, and 
the woodlands themselves spread far and wide over the 
sloping ground that lay for miles along the base of the 
Whinbury Hills. The principal summits of these hills were 
Whinfell Pike and “The Clough.” Now Whinfell Pike, 
though the loftier and more picturesque of these towering 
heights, was rather too far away from St. Beetha’s to be 
favoured with many visits from the denizens of the venerable 
city, and seemed of right to belong rather to the manufacturing 
town of Rilchester, whose inhabitants gloried in it as “the 
handsomest mountain in all England.” 

Handsome it might be, and was, though it scarcely deserved 
to be classed as a mountain ; and in its wild recesses lovely 
streams were born, and little tangled dells were hidden, and 
rarest flowers were to be gathered by any one who did not 
care for wet feet and tattered raiment; but the St. Beetha’s 
folk held to their own “Clough,” with its curious conical 
top, that looked as if it once had been a shapely peak, which 
giant hands had patted down into a geological dumpling. 
Then the scenery was much wilder than that which Whinfell 
boasted. The side one saw from St. Beetha’s, and by which 
one ascended from the Abbey-woods, was comparatively 
tame ; but the other side was grand, precipitous, sublime ; all 
rugged cliffs, and yawning clefts, and crumbling limestone, 
with here and there little verdurous glens and smooth, 
meadow-like lawns, where the crag-sheep found pasture and 
shelter from the weather. 

But not many people ventured beyond the grey rocks, 
from which you might see, on the one hand, the distant 
towers of St. Beetha’s, the stately woods of Arne, the 
heathery moorlands beyond, and even the lichen-grown walls 
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of the fair, ruined Abbey; and on the other the beauteous 
valley of the Whinster, and the winding river itself quietly 
pursuing its way to the busy little shipping town of Bishport; 
and then the deep blue sea, and the far-off line where sky’ 
and water seemed to mingle, and where, in summer's prime, 
the sun went down into a crimson and golden ocean, that 
burned and glowed, and faded and flushed again, long after 
the last faint quivering beam had sunk beneath the wave. 
Beyond this point commenced a region of almost savage 
wildness, where the path was doubtful, and the footing 
insecure ; further still came the “Silver Screes,” which the 
most adventurous cared but little to explore. 

The great point of attraction, however, to Miss de Torre’s 
party, was the wonderful broad cleft, about half-way up the 
hill, which was called “The Giant’s Trough.” Ascending 
the green sides of the Clough, you came suddenly on a deep 
and very singular fissure. In no place was it more than 
twenty feet wide ; here and there it might be leaped by an 
agile leaper’; but few there were who cared to risk the transit, 
for the gulf beneath was deep and dark, and snakes and 
evil reptiles were said to breed and flourish down below, 
where the sun never came on the pale but vigorous fronds of 
the hart’s-tongue fern, which grew there mingled with all 
kinds of matted weeds, mosses, and straggling plants that 
love the dim twilight of overhanging rocks, and the humid 
atmosphere of the unsunned depths. 

But there were spots where you might safely scramble 
down to the bottom of the Giant’s Trough, and find yourself 
on level turf, with rocky walls, sometimes sheer, rising above 
you for thirty or forty feet; and once there you were well 
repaid for your trouble, for the wild flowers were most 
numerous, and wild strawberries flourished as in a natural 
hot-bed ; the pale grey rocks, where the chasm was widest, 
screening all that grew below from the chilling blasts, and 
reflecting the sun’s rays with an intensity that made the 
bottom of the Trough something like a moderately heated 
oven when the summer days were at their hottest, and 
Phcebus himself well nigh upon the meridian. 
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These strawberries were unusually large and fine, and their 
flavour was said to be superior to that of the choicest garden- 
fruit that ever was grown by amateur growers or market 
gardeners. Whether this was so or not, I cannot tell ; I only 
know how apt we are to prize that which is but now and 
then to be acquired, at the expense of that which we might 
at any day procure, if we took the ordinary and natural 
means for bringing it within our reach. 

However, after these famous strawberries many of the 
pic-nic party chose to go, though Miss Bullion, who stayed 
below to sketch the beautiful east window of the Abbey 
church, warned them that they would only find a few that 
were ripe and fit for gathering. The Dunkelds also remained 
among the ruins, and Mrs. Challoner and her bosom friend 
very naturally objected to trying their strength and irritating 
their nerves by clambering up a steep hill-side, in search of 
a prospect and a dozen mountain-strawberries, that could not, 
for all their boasted merits, be compared with those which 
had been brought, by the basketful, from the well-tended 
beds of the park and other gardens. 

So Helen and her friends went merrily through the beau- 
tiful oak-wood beyond the Abbey, and through the farther 
copse, where Scotch firs, bright-green spruces, feathery larches, 
and slender-stemmed silver birches cast a soft, shadowy, 
verdurous gloom on the mossy paths. Now they stopped to 
compare the cones of spruce and larch and pine ; now they 
halted to tear up a handful of the yellow pimpernel, and to 
pluck the lovely blossoms of the “Geranium sanguineum,” 
or “ bloody cranesbill,” as it is inelegantly named, because of 
the sanguine hue that spreads over leaves and stem when 
the seeds begin to ripen. And so it fell out that when 
Helen and about half-a-dozen others emerged from the 
flowery greenwood aisles, and found themselves really at the 
floot of the Clough itself, the rest were already nearly out 
of sight. They quickened their steps, but took another 
path, which Mr, James Pinnacle declared was both easier 
and shorter, and for some time they progressed rapidly, till 
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Helen began to feel very tired, not of the ascent, but of the 
nonsense and persijlage incessantly exchanged between her 
companions. 

After the quiet hour spent in the church with Adam and 
Janet, the ceaseless banter and the silly remarks of those 
around her gave her pain. She felt strangely depressed. 
Oh! what were they all doing, these beings with immortal 
souls? Laughing, jesting, trifling, dancing, flirting away 
the precious time that never, never could be retrieved. A 
brighter creature than Helen de Torre never existed. With 
a perfectly sound physique, a well-constituted, healthy 
mind, and a warm, impulsive temperament, there was no- 
thing of gloom or morbid introspection in her nature. She 
thoroughly enjoyed life—every sunbeam, every flower of the 
field or of the garden, every bright-winged butterfly, every 
warbling bird, every note of nature’s universal music filled 
her happy soul with a yet intenser and fuller happiness. 
Her deep violet eyes shone with a quiet and steady joy ; 
smiles were constantly playing round her lips, and her voice 
was ever breaking out into little lovely gushes of song, that 
seemed to come to her as naturally as to the feathered tribe 
themselves. Even an enemy could not have called her 
gloomy, dull, or ascetically grave ; but the ceaseless nonsense 
that rang in her ears that day wearied and grieved her 
exceedingly. 

Had she done right, she wondered, in bringing all these 
people together? Was it well that she should be the means 
of congregating so much folly and levity? It was not so 
much the words she heard, or the contemptible flirtations 
she witnessed, that grieved her so deeply, as the tone they 
betrayed—the utter absence of any inner and better life, the 
total ignorance of any higher aims than mere pleasure-seek- 
ing and frivolous pastime—a sort of tripping through life, as 
if the world were one vast ball-room, where its devotees 
might dance and sing, and make merry, and cultivate their 
shallow, puerile loves and friendships, till—tell when? Till 
death or sickness came and laid his grasp on the poor 
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trembling trifler, and taught him or her that in the hour 
of nature’s suffering and extremity the giddy world had 
nothing to offer, nothing to give for the help, or consolation, 
or encouragement of those who had yielded to her the flower 
and promise of their days. 

Presently there was another division; the little party 
became smaller still, for four of the group lingered behind to 
examine the shining quartz that shone out slantwise in the 
darker rocks; and Mr, James Pinnacle, being a bit of a 
dabbler in geology, kept them while he delivered an element- 
ary lecture, which no one comprehended or cared in the 
least to comprehend. Helen’s companions were now Miss 
Clara Carlton and a young man, whom she was vehemently 
hoping would propose that day : he had seemed on the verge 
of a declaration more than once, and always somebody had 
inopportunely appeared, and broken up the ¢éte-d-téte that 
was beeoming so critically interesting. If only now there 
was any excuse for getting away from Miss de Torre without 
absolute rudeness, how nice it would be, for everybody else 
was far before or far behind ; it would be so easy to strike 
out into another path, and insure an uninterrupted hour, 
which must, in the natural course of things, bring about the 
ardently-desired climax. Helen partly divined the state of 
affairs, and thinking that if a very silly young man wanted! 
to propose to a very silly young lady, there was no reason 
why she should delay their mutual happiness, such as: it 
was ; and sitting down upon the turf, she said she would rest: 
awhile if they would excuse her, only she begged they would 
not wait for her; she could either linger till the geological 
party below came up, or wander on by herself till she 
encountered other friends, who must be somewhere or other 
on the ascent, since there were at least twenty persons in 
pairs and trios and quartettes on one part of the hill or 
other. So after a little hesitation, the enamoured couple 
took their hostess at her word, and wandered away, arm-in- 
arm, in quite a contrary direction from that which they had 
previously been taking, and Helen was, very much to her 
own satifaction, left alone. a 
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She looked down. There was the peaceful landscape 
lying calmly, almost drowsily, in the broad sunshine. of the 
June afternoon ; at her feet the Abbey-woods ; beyond them 
the breezy moors ; then her own broad, beauteous lands of 
Arne; then the city and the grey cathedral of St. Beetha’s, 
and still further on a wide champaign country, with here and 
there a streak of silver, showing where the streams flowed 
placidly on through the level meads and corn fields ; and now 
and then a little cloud of smoke, that proclaimed the situation 
of the small towns or rustic villages of the plain. 

Then she thought of the mills she was intending to erect 
as soon as she came of age. They were to be quite away on 
the other side of Arne, where they would not inconvenience 
or annoy anybody ; they would afford settled employment 
to the industrious poor of the neighbourhood ; with them 
would be connected schools for children and adults, a 
“Mutual Improvement Society,” and, if possible, a plain, 
but roomy church ; and with these pleasant and beneficent 
thoughts came others still more pleasant, if not so philan- 
thropice—thoughts of Philip Auriol, who was her friend, her 
guide and helper in all her undertakings for the benefit of 
the people of her charge. He was growing to be to her 
something more than a friend ; of late she had felt that his 
society conduced more to her happiness than all the other 
felicitous circumstances of her lot ; and thinking of him now, 
as she sat in the sweet summer sunshine, with pleasant 
breezes fanning cheek and brow, she confessed to herself 
that she loved him. Nor need she blush to own to herself 
this strange new truth ; nor need she fear, nor need she 
sigh, for Philip Auriol was a man whom the proudest wo- 
man on earth might be proud to love ; and she knew full 
well, though words of love had never passed between them, 
that no pangs of unrequited affections would be hers, no 
maiden shame because she had given, unasked, her maiden 
heart away; no forced concealment of her fervent, pure 
regard from any cause whatever. Her heart told her that 
Philip loved her truly and well, and she was free to wed 
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with whom she would. In one little year or more even 
Lord Dinorden’s easy rule would be at an end. All things 
seemed tending to her great, exceeding happiness. 

With a quiet smile on her lips, she rose, and with one 
fond look towards the broad, majestic woods that sheltered 
her ancestral home, she turned and pursued her way to- 
wards a range of limestone crags jutting out round the 
eastern shoulder of the Clough. 

The path was broad and easy; the ascent gradual, and 
the prospect growing every moment more and more charm- 
ing ; the crags or cliffs, too, were of singular beauty—they 
were of that peculiar silvery limestone so common in some 
regions, so totally unknown in others. At their feet lay 
huge masses of rock ; some that seemed to grow out of the 
ground, and were indeed fantastic ; minor crags, “ cropping 
out,” as geologists say, from elevations of one foot to ten or 
twelve ; and some vast boulders hurled down at some remote 
period from the upper cliffs, lying now in tremendous 
heaps, and wondrous splinters, ragged and fretted, and 
broken up into wildest, weirdest forms, and crumbling into 
a sort of shingle that lay all about that part of the hill, con- 
trasting pleasantly enough with the soft green herbage, the 
delicate petals of the golden rock-cistus, and the coral-like 
stems and leaves of the “Shining Cranesbill,” which grew 
plentifully in all the tiny crevices and recesses of the 
rock. 

A little further on Helen saw fronds of that rather rare 
fern, the elegant “Cystopteris fragilis.” She had never 
gathered it wild before, and she hastened now to possess 
herself of the treasure ; for she and Lilla were making a 
collection of British ferns, and they were particularly anxious 
to have every specimen, if possible, gathered by themselves. 
At last, with her hands filled with the Cystopteris, and other 
ferns, she was only too pleased to desery, she began to think 
that if she could double a huge jutting headland of rock that 
lay right before her, she might succeed in getting on to the 
other side of the Clough, where there was quite another 
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view, far more striking and romantic than that she had 
already gazed upon. 

She looked at the sun—it was still high in heaven ; she 
consulted her watch—-the hour was not late. It had been 
arranged not to have any regular tea-time, so she need not 
descend on that account, and as her guests were so scattered 
hither and thither, she might as well be alone a little 
longer, since she could not, till later in the evening, expect 
to find more than two or three people together ; and no one 
group could possibly resent her absence, as she certainly 
could not be in several places at the same time. 

So on she went, quite round the headland cliff, and on, 
on, till she found herself fairly on that side of the Clough 
which was turned away from St. Beetha’s, the side which 
she had never seen, even in the distance, and which seemed 
to her infinitely grander and wilder than anything she had 
supposed could exist in that neighbourhood, where not a hill 
rose above the height of 1,500 feet. For nearly half an hour 
she scrambled on over the grey rock and shingle, cutting her 
boots and tearing her dress, till she began to think she 
might figure as “ragged Kate” or “crazy Jane.” And then, 
breathless and very tired, she sat down to rest. 

Oh, the glorious prospect ! the rich fertile valley of the 
Whinster—the far-off town of Bishport, on the estuary of 
the river—the broad, blue sky, looking, as a bird might fly, 
not more than four miles distant, though, in reality, nearly 
ten from the spot where Helen sat. And that spot itself! 
a cozy nook of verdure under a frowning cliff, whose natur- 
ally castellated heights looked down on the precipitous hill 
like a huge old frowning fortress; and everywhere rocks, 
rocks, rocks—giant and broken rocks ! 

Serenely placid was Helen’s mind, as she sat contemplat- 
ing the lovely scene below, and the savage grandeur round 
about her lonely resting-place ; a sweet content, a quiet 
thankfulness filled all her heart, as in that beauteous, almost 
awful solitude she thought of the past, and of the present, 
and of the future, that seemed, as she gazed, to unroll itself 
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before her, calm, bright, and peaceful as the course of the 
silvery river itself. And words of praise sprang to her lips, 
and tears of gladness to her eyes. “It is all so changed, so 
changed,” she murmured to herself. “A year ago my soul 
was in darkness and in fetters ; I knew nothing of my God, 
of my loving, heavenly Father, of my compassionate Saviour. 
T had no aim in life, no pleasure, no hope. I lived for my- 
self alone ; I was selfish, ignorant, heathenish, and unhappy. 
And now—now it is so different ! I have learned to know my 
Saviour, to listen to His voice, to love His commands. It is 
so sweet to work for Him, to render to Him of that which 
Himself has given. And so many kind, dear friends—so 
fair a home—this lovely world of nature—this sweet, calm 
summer day—so many, many blessings, temporal and spirit- 
ual, and then the hope—the sure, glorious hope—of going to 
Him at the last, when life is over, and life-tasks done, and 
the joy of heaven near at hand! ‘Bless the Lord, O my 
soul ; and all that is within me, bless His holy name !” 

And then she sauntered on, for the way was easier, and 
the scene around more wonderfully grand at every step ; at 
last it occurred to her that she had walked a very long dis- 
tance, and it would probably take less time to proceed, and 
make her way down by some other path, than to retrace the 
road by which she had reached the place where, fora moment, 
she now halted. A moment’s thought confirmed her in this 
idea, and she hastened to pursue it, and set off at as quick a 
pace as the inequalities of the ground would permit. 

She had walked for a full quarter of an hour, when she 
found the path turning into something that seemed like the 
rocky bed of a dried up torrent. Further on it grew worse. 
It was clearly impossible to proceed straight onwards, as she 
had intended ; but boldly striking into another track, she 
pursued her course westwards, for in that direction she knew 
she must travel in order to reach the other side of the 
Clough. 

But every path, after a few steps and a few ineffectual 
scrambles, ended in nothing, or became impracticable ; she 
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must try lower down. The crag-sheep stood and stared at 
her as she passed ; their unconcern at her presence told 
her how very seldom any one came that way. It made her 
think of Alexander Selkirk’s plaint— 


“*They are so unaccustomed to man— 
Their tameness is shocking to me.” 


She began to feel rather nervous, and so tired that she longed 
to sit down and rest again; but that must not be, for the 
evening lights were falling on sea, and mount, and river, and 
even now her friends would be wondering what had become 
of her. 

“Ah!” she cried, at last “there is a path. I must get 
down any how: once on level ground I can find my way.” 
Fow a few yards the path was promising, then it shot down 
a sudden declivity, and became fearfully steep and slippery. 

Helen felt herself slipping—slipping, in spite of all her 
efforts to maintain her equilibrium. Every attempt she made 
to regain her footing only hurried her farther on, down the 
shingly, precipitous hill, and at last, when she managed to 
steady herself, by resting her foot against a stone that did 
not give way like the rest, she began to feel really frightened. 
Suddenly she remembered that some one had said that on 
this side the hill there was a dangerous place called the 
“Silver Screes,” the screes being loose, shingly pieces of rock, 
sliding down from the summit of the cliffs to the very 
bottom of the Clough at the slightest possible impetus, and 
often showering down into the river below, from the mere 
motion of a wild creature, or the tremulous movement of a 
perched bird: Silver Screes, because of the lovely, silvery 
line of the rocks and their débris. 

Surely she was on the “Silver Screes!” The crumbling 
stones, the treacherous footing, the nearly perpendicular in- 
clination convinced her of the awful truth ; and where did the 
Screes end? As far as she could recollect, they sloped more 
steeply, till they came to an abrupt close at the head of a 
terrible precipice, at the bottom of which foamed and boiled 
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the river over its wild and rocky bed. A sickening horror stole 
over her as she thought thus, and as she watched the sliding 
shale around her, and felt her strength decreasing, and her 
head swimming, and the one stone on which her safety 
depended trembling under her foot: if that gave way, what 
would intervene between her and a swift descent to the pre- 
cipice, and the black, raging gulf below ? 

An hour ago life had seemed so sweet, so bright, and the 
end, blessed though it might be, so far away ; and now !— 
now the shadow of death was upon her, and she might be 
gazing her last on all that pomp of sea and sky, and wooded 
vale, and awful wilderness. She tried to pray, but it was so 
difficult to concentrate her thoughts. Every moment her 
situation became more critical—every moment her confusion 
and her weakness increased. 

At length she tried to rise, clinging to the treacherous 
stones that rolled from beneath her feet and her bleeding 
hands; and by dint of almost superhuman exertion she 
contrived to move on for three or four yards, to a spot where 
the ground looked firmer, and the descent not quite so sheer. 
Suddenly a whole heap of shingle detached itself without 
any visible cause ; probably the mere vibration of her step 
was sufficient to set the crumbling mass in motion, and again 
she felt that her footing was gone, and her involuntary de- 
scent recommenced, 

With desperate energy she clung to the treacherous Screes, 
that gave her no support—she might as well have grasped at 
thin air—then a long slide downwards, the grey, fretted 
stones showering around her as she went; then an awful 
roll, or rather plunge, down, down she knew not whither ; 
then a blow and sense of excruciating agony, and then un- 
consciousness. 

Helen de Torre was lying half-way down the Serees, her 
progress arrested by some low bushes, the only trace of tree 
or shrub on the face of that terrible declivity. There was 
nothing else that could have checked her wild descent ; 
nothing else between her and the precipice, and the 
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deep, dark waters below! Above her and around her were 
those dreadful, crumbling Screes, and below her the awful 
depths where mortal foot had never been. 


CHAPTER XLV: 
THE OCRAGS OF CLOUGH. 


« Wuere can Miss de Torre be ?” now began to be asked by 
the loiterers under the Abbey-walls, some of them tired with 
the day’s pleasure, and anxious to find themselves on the 
river with their face homewards, and others idly putting the 
question, because it seemed about the most natural thing 
that could be said, under the circumstances of their delay ; 
and one or two seized with an undefined and vague appre- 
hension of some evil that might possibly have befallen their 
friend. At length every hamper was packed, all the shawls 
and cloaks were carried down to the boats, and there was 
nothing to do but to embark as soon as the lady of the feast 
appeared. 

“Dear me! it is very inconsiderate of Miss de Torre,” 
said Mrs. Challoner, fretfully ; she was extremely tired, and 
quite inclined to go off in a regular temper, and she felt the 
unavoidable delay to be quite a personal injury and affront. 
“And really I cannot see the eligibility of pic-nics at all; 
why not take an early luncheon, and drive out and see the 
country, and return to a comfortable dinner? I, for one, will 
never lend myself to an absurdity of the kind again.” 

“Nor I either,” murmured the Hon. Alithea. That 
charming spinster had by no means enjoyed the day, accord- 
ing to her anticipations. She had grown very weary of the 
companionship and chaperonage of her beloved friend, and 
they had been on the verge of a quarrel more than once ; 
then nobody had paid her any special attention, and Mary 
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Claridge, and even Lilla Blake, and other chits, had been 
helped at dinner to certain delicacies, by certain officious 
young men, who had never thought of concerning themselves 
about her tastes or requirements. If it had not been for the 
Dean and Miss de Torre, she and Chally might possibly have 
gone without the particular viands they preferred, and, worse 
than all, Miss Holdaloft’s toilette had cruelly suffered : the 
feathers and streamers of that fascinating little hat had 
perversely caught in the brambles and the lower branches of 
the trees, and the lace was in tatters, and the plumes ina 
very shattered condition ; her flounces, too, had come to 
grief ; and some stupid person had upset a glass of red wine 
on her skirts, as she sat on the grass eating her dinner in 
the most ungracious of moods. Both Chally and the Hon- 
ourable Archidiaconal orphan felt themselves aggrieved and 
insulted by the whole world, and quite inclined to come to 
issues with each other. Very often people’s tempers at the 
close of a féte-champétre are totally opposed to those they 
manifested at the commencement of the day. 

But while these two ladies were venting their little spleen, 
Adam Dunkeld was seriously considering the assembled com- 
pany. At length he said, “It seems to me that everybody 
but Miss de Torre is present ; she can, then, have no com- 
panion ; ought we not to go and seek her?” 

“ And get scattered again,” said Mrs. Challoner, as crossly 
as her long-cherished habits of gentility would permit. 
“No, indeed ; let us all keep together now we are here, 
or we shall be waiting for one and another till midnight. 
Miss de Torre will soon be here.” 

“But is she really alone?” asked Mrs. Auriol, a little 
nervously. 

Philip, who now came up from the boats, intending, if 
possible, to escort Miss de Torre to the water's edge, and 
place her in the seat of honour in the special boat he was 
going himself to command, heard his sister-in-law’s question, 
and replied, “Surely no ; Miss de Torre must be with some- 
one ; who is still absent ?” 
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But a chorus of voices assured him that their hostess 
alone was missing, and on close inspection this proved, 
indeed, to be the case. 

“Who saw her last?” was the next question, which 
Philip put so imperatively and cavalierly, that Mrs. Chal- 
loner was inclined to resent it. 

Then out spoke Clara Carlton, now the betrothed of the 
young man with whom she had ascended the Clough: “I 
saw her not so very long ago ; only three hours ago, at least. 
Mr. Archer and myself were with her on the Clough ; she 
was tired, and sat down ; but she would not allow us to wait 
for her; and afterwards—twenty minutes afterwards, I should 
think—on looking back, we saw her wandering about under 
those pretty cliffs, where all those pieces of rock lie tumbled 
about ; just at the corner of the hill, as you may say.” 

Then up rose the Dean, and in visible agitation, ex- 
claimed, “Surely, surely she would never get round to the 
other side +” 

Lilla turned pale as death ; she rushed up to Adam and 
grasped his arm without ceremony. “Oh! Adam!—oh ! 
Mr. Dunkeld !—the Screes !—those dreadful Silver Screes ! 
—if she should get on them !—But no; it cannot be! I 
will not think of it!” 

“The Silver Screes?” asked Adam, in perplexity ; “ ei 
about them ; are they dangerous ?” 

But Lilla wrung her hands, while the Dean replied: “ Dan- 
gerous, say fatal rather. No one, once fairly on the Screes, 
could escape with life ; the whole cliff is crumbling away ; 
has been ever since the deluge, I suppose, and will go on 
crumbling till the end of the world. Get on them, and 
down you go, slip and slide, slip and slide, till you are over 
the precipice, and in the black pool at the bottom. But as 
for Miss de Torre going there—preposterous !” And the 
Dean looked angrily at Lilla ; but his rosy face looked pale 
and seared, 


Adam Dunkeld started up. “I am going to the other 
side of the hill.” 
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“We must all go,” said Philip—“all the men, at least. 
But some system must be organised, or we may wander all 
night in search of each other.” Then Adam requested a 
young officer to lend him his sash, and Mr. Archer ran off to 
the nearest cottages to borrow rope and procure guides. 

“« Pray God, these preparations may not be needed,” said 
Adam, looking down on Lilla with a face paler and more 
apprehensive than her own; but every feature was set as in 
an iron mould ; a fixed, invincible purpose was in the deep, 
dark eyes and the firm, closed mouth ; and another fear shot 
through poor Lilla’s heart. 

“You will not go on the Screes?” she almost gasped, 
seeing him ready to depart. 

“ Lilla !”—and she never forgot that solemn voice, that 
quiet glance fraught with unutterable meaning—‘ if there is 
a chance of her being there, I go, if it be to death !” 

And then she understood all, and knew that Adam loved 
her as a brother, while he loved Helen with that deep, strong, 
abiding love which nothing in this world can ever quench 
or diminish. And yet she knew that he would never tell 
his love; he was too proud, too honorable for that; and, from 
its very despair, she knew that this hopeless passion gathered 
intensity and force. All this flashed through her mind as 
Adam spoke. The next minute he was plunging through 
the wood, not taking the regular path, in order the sooner to 
reach the open ground at the hase of the hill. 

“Ah! why did I not tell her all about the Screes, and 
warn her?” said Mrs, Auriol, weeping bitterly ; “ why did 
not some one else warn her? If she had but known !” 

“She did know something about them,” replied Lilla, 
trying to speak steadily ; “we were talking about them one 
day in the spring, and she was very much interested, and 
wondered what caused the incessant crumbling of the cliff. 
But—oh me !—I never thought of referring to the subject 
to-day ; and perhaps she did not connect the Serees with the 
Clough.” 

“She did know, then?” cried Mrs. Auriol, eagerly ; “oh, 
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then, she would never venture! But I shall hate the Clough ; 
I will never come here again.” 

“Tt was very foolish to think of climbing that hill, and 
on such a day!” said Mrs. Challoner, severely. 

“ Nonsense!” quoth Mrs. Holdaloft, fired with the spirit 
of antagonism ; “it is what we St. Beetha’s people do every 
summer. Everybody, rich or poor, who is physically able, 
ascends the Clough once a year; but no one ever thinks of 
going on the other side, or, if they do, of passing a certain 
ridge of rocks just round the shoulder of the hill; no one 
who has ever seen the Screes from the river would be so rash, 
so utterly insane.” 

“But Miss de Torre never has seen the Screes from the 
river,” persisted, Lilla, her agony increasing. “ Oh, I cannot 
stay here! I must do something; I must go and look for 
her myself.” 

“To be sure, let you and I go right up to the Screes,” 
replied Miss Bullion, in her deepest. voice, that yet shook 
with apprehensive emotion; she knew too well what the 
Serees were: she had sketched them from the meadows on the 
river side, and she shuddered to think of their awful, crumb- 
ling heights, where no human creature could possibly obtain 
a steady footing, and of the sheer walls of the frowning pre- 
cipice, and of the black, deep gulf below, where the river 
made a little bay, right under the perpendicular rock. “Yes,” 
she resumed, in a low voice to Lilla, “‘woman’s wit is always 
worth something in an emergency; we may plan, and the 
men may act; if we want muscle and sinew, they often want 
brain ; nothing like the common sense of a practical, clear- 
headed woman. Come along, Lilla Blake, time enough to weep 
and lament when nothing else remains to. do—come along !” 

By this time, more than half the company were on the 
Clough, some calling and whistling, some staring up at the 
flattened summit of the hill, and some peering down the 
narrow cleft of the Giant’s Trough; several, indeed, with more 
wisdom, thought of walking along the river side till they 
came to the Screes; but to do this, it was necessary to cross 
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the stream, as the Whinster, at a mile distance from 
the Abbey, made a sudden turn, and, flowing right round 
the foot of the northern cliffs of the Clough, left no foot- 
path of any kind. But when they reached the spot, and 
stood gazing up the shingly heights, not hing was to be seen, 
only the old grey treacherous cliff, grim and weird in the 
failing light, and the deep little pool under the precipice, 
and the main current of the river dashing and roaring over 
_ its rocky bed. No sign of bird, or beast, or human creature ; 
and sad and awe-stricken they returned to the green under the 
Chapter House walls to find the missing one still absent, and 
no tidings of those who had gone on the expedition of search ; 
while poor Tina walked up and down in uncontrollable 
dismay, erying out, “Oh! miladi! miladi! Oh! for why 
did you let her to voyage alone on your so wicked rocks ? iu 

“ Meanwhile Adam, Philip, Mr. Archer, the Dean, one or 
two boatmen, who were Miss de Torre’s tenants, and her 
humble friends, with two sturdy labourers from the adjoining 
village, pursued their way at a rapid rate in the direction of 
the cliffs, where Clara Carlton and her lover had last seen 
poor lost Helen. The Dean was quickly distanced by his 
younger and more vigorous companions; it was no time for 
ceremony, so they never slackened pace, but left him to 
follow to the best of his ability. Tramp, tramp they went 
through the wood and over the rising ground ! then, panting 
and almost groaning for breath, they climbed the hill, staying 
not to utter a word, save now and then a hasty questioning 
of Archer, who had volunteered to guide them to the exact 
spot where he had noticed Miss de Torre after parting from 
her on the ascent. 

They reached it at last ; and after a short pause to regain 
strength and breath they went on over the ragged, fretted 
rocks, almost on Helen’s very steps; for just as they doubled 
the projecting cliff, which terminated the shoulder of the 
hill, Adam leaped rather than ran towards something he saw 
lying on the ground, close by some tufts of delicate fern. It 
was Helen’s glove, and one or two gathered fronds of the 
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Limestone Polypody lay by it on the grass. He gathered 
them up quickly, but reverently, and without a word held 
them up to the others. 

Philip would have taken the glove; nay! he held out his 
hand as if it were his by incontestable right; but Adam, still 
silent, jealously drew it back, and thrust it, fronds and all, 
into his breast-pocket, and strode on over the broken ground 
at a speed the others could not match, 

They were on the right track, then ; so far, they had cer- 
tainly taken her exact path; but, oh, horror! oh, anguish 
to two beating, agitated hearts, she had got round to the 
dangerous side of the Clough! Still they pursued their way, 
and at every step the ground was more and more broken, the 
scattered rocks wilder and more crumbling, the herbage more 
scanty, the vegetation rarer and more stunted. 

“How is it,” said Mr. Archer to one of the villagers, “that 
these sheep are suffered here? Why don’t they get on these 
horrid Serees and get killed?” 

“ Bless you, master!” said the man, “they sheep knows the 
Screes a sight better than any of we, who have lived under 
them all our lives. They wouldn’t venture their selves past 
yon line of rocks if you was to strew all the place with sweet 
spring grass and chopped-up Swedes—not they! Besides, 
they’re crag-sheep, and light of foot, and they can spring as 
human creturs can’t; but for all that, they sheeps knows 
better than to get themselves on to the Silver Screes.” 

Still on, across a wilderness of rock and boulder and cal- 
careous shingle, leaping fissures, stumbling over sharp bits of 
limestone half hidden in the coarse, reedy grass that grew 
here and there in patches on the open ground—falling down, 
springing up again as if they were invulnerable and impervious 
of skin, till they came to the jagged ridge of rocks that, like 
chevaua-de-frise, seemed to bar all further progress, save at 
the risk of life and limb. 

“She never can have crossed these rocks,” said Philip, as 
he stood before the splintered crags of that strange and seem- 
ingly impenetrable barrier. 
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“But we can cross them! Make way, my man. This 
is child’s play compared with some of the Grampian 
ravines.” ; 

And Adam Dunkeld sprang impetuously on to the next 
huge mass of shivering rock, leaping as he spoke a chasm 
nearly a yard wide, and full ten feet in depth; it might have 
been a hundred, so black the fissure looked, gazing down 
upon it from the weather-worn platform on which he stood. 
Philip Auriol was soon by his side. “Yes,” he quietly re- 
turned ; “ but she could not possibly have leaped that gulf ; it 
is nothing to us men, but no woman in her senses would 
venture it. I am ready to go upon the Screes themselves, if 
need be ; but the question is, Are we upon the right track ? 
if not, we are uselessly wasting strength and time.” 

There was so much wisdom in these words that Adam 
paused, and the Shawlands man, who had expounded the 
subject of the crag sheep, interposed. “No; this is not 
a road for a bit lassie, nor for a sprack woman, be she ever so 
sprack! Petticoats, I’m thinking, would never get across 
these rocks that’s as sharp as needles, and as wide apart as 
the plums in a stinty pudding ; but lower down one may win 
over with just a little scramble, and no holes, not to speak 
on, to break your legs and put your ankles out.” 

With one consent they all followed the man, and soon 
found that he had been a trusty guide, for, hanging on a 
splinter of a rock was a shred of soft, fine grey stuff, which 
Adam and Philip immediately recognised as a portion of the 
simple dress worn by Miss de Torre that day. Greys and 
blues were ever her favourite colours. 

And now they came upon a still bleaker and savager 
region; herbage there was none, and the ground was covered 
with the rough calcareous débris of the rock— crumbs of 
the rocks,” Archer graphically called it, as he stumbled on, 
cutting his fine kid boots and maiming his feet as he strove 
to emulate the headlong speed of his companions. But pre- 
sently the countryman cried out, “Softly, masters, softly ! 
yon’s the Screes themselves, and we're nigh upon the place 
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where the stones begins their rolling. If we pitch on in this 
fool-hardy fashion we'll pitch to the bottom soon, I’m 
thinking.” 

They were indeed upon the very verge of those awful 
Screes, and it behoved them to look to every step, for already 
the footing was treacherous and hazardous, and the ground 
sloping more and more abruptly. In a few minutes the 
guides halted, saying that it was “ only tempting Providence 
to go any further, and there was nobody to be seen high or 
low, and the lady could no more cross the Screes than she 
could walk on water.” 

“But she has been here,” said Adam, sternly, looking at 
the ravelling little bit of grey llama in Philip Auriol’s hand ; 
‘*she must have torn her dress in crossing those rocks ; and if 
she had returned by the path she came, we must have met 
her as we made our ascent.” 

“T should say she is at the bottom of the precipice,” said 
Archer, shuddering, and clinging to the boulder by which he 
stood. Adam turned on him a look that made him tremble 
in his ruined boots. 

“Let us shout,” suggested one of the boatmen. 

They raised their voices in concert, and gave tongue to 
such a “lengthened, loud halloo,” that the echoes rang again, 
and one large bird rose from the towering cliff, and flapped 
his heavy wings, and went soaring round and round the Screes, 
uttering a weak, wailing ery, that seemed a miserable protest 
against the miscreants who had invaded his beloved desert and 
disturbed his repose. He looked altogether a bird of evil omen. 

The sun had set, and the evening shadows were gathering 
fast ; the days were at their longest, and of course there 
would be “no true night ;” but it would soon be too dark 
to discern distant objects, or to choose their path in that 
terrible wilderness, where a false step might be attended by 
the most fatal consequences. Adam began to feel desperate ; 
he sat down for a few moments, and covered his face with 
his hands. Philip knew that he was engaged in prayer, and 
reverently followed his example. 
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Another shout was tried, and another, but no answer was 
returned; only the echoes rang out as before, and the wailing 
bird resumed his plaintive cry, and flapped his wings more 
heavily than before. 

At last Adam uttered a hasty exclamation, and sprang on, 
or rather clambered on, to the boulder where they had all 
rested. ‘ Yes!” he cried excitedly ; “there is—there cer- 
tainly is something that is neither rock nor tree down there, 
Look! down there, in a straight line with that sharp rock, 
like two great fingers pointed; look! something grey flutters 
in the breeze, and something dark—the long black ribbons 
on her hat !” 

And he sprang down ready for instant action. But, oh! 
how to reach her! how to aid her! how to bear her away 
from the brink of that horrible precipice! They could reach 
her at the cost of their own lives, but that would not save 
hers ; to sacrifice themselves would not be to rescue her 
from death; yet to leave her there another moment, 
without instant effort, was utterly impossible. “God of 
mercy, help us!” cried Philip, as he watched the fluttering 
robe so far below ; and it was an exceeding great and bitter 
cry, for vain seemed the help of man. 

‘JT have it,” said Adam, at length. “There is no other 
way. We must fasten ropes to yonder rock that stands up 
among the shingles like Lot’s wife, and you must let me down, 
I can save her! J will, or die with her.” 

“Nay; but I will go,” eagerly interposed Philip: “ why 
should you risk your life? Do you not perceive that you 
make a journey of life or death, for yourself as well as for 
her?” 

The two men were standing now somewhat apart from the 
others. Archer and the boatman had caught the notion of 
“yopes,” and they began at once to unfasten the coils they 
had brought with them. Adam gazed straight into Philip’s 
face, and, in his broadest Scotch accent, replied, “Man! it is 
my right to go ; I love her !” 

“Then it is my right also,” returned Philip, steadily; “ but 
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this is no time to prefer our rival claims. God only knows 
whether she lives or will live for either of us! I yield to 
you, not because you have the greater right, but because you 
have muscle and sinew that I have not. Because I love her, 
I leave her in your hands. I might-put forth all my strength, 
strain every nerve, and yet lose her ; besides, you are a crags- 
man by birth and breeding; I have lived ever in the lowlands 
and mistrust my head—it is scarcely steady now. But I will 
aid you as I can; what must first be done ?” 

“ Fasten two ropes round my waist, then if one fails all is 
not lost; then from that rock, the last point where there is 
an inch of firm footing, you must let me down the Screes till 
I reach her; then, if I can, I must bring her up in my 
arms, trusting myself and my burden to your strength and 
judgment.” 

They fastened the ropes securely, and then attached the 
contrary end of each to the upright piece of rock Adam had 
pointed out; then Adam, tying about him the officer’s sash, 
prepared to descend, desiring Philip and the men to give out 
rope slowly, and with the greatest caution. 

Shiveringly they watched him slipping slowly from point 
to point ; but he went on, and at last actually came within a 
few feet of his destination. Then a new fear seized upon 
Philip; might not Adam’s descent so loosen the shingle, that 
some larger pieces might give way, and bear down the preci- 
pice that prostrate form at the very moment when help was 
nighest? Philip groaned and watched ; no one spoke as the 
brave Scotchman actually reached the spot where Helen lay. 

Was she dead? Adam almost feared she was; but he 
dared not linger to look upon her face ; he grasped the skirt 
of her dress with his left hand, and with his right passed the 
silken belt round her waist and his own, and tied it in a 
perfect seaman’s knot; and then, with one arm tenderly 
folded round her, and the other grasping the rope, he began 
the ascent. More than once the destruction of both seemed 
inevitable; the stones fell around them in showers, and every 
effort to gain a moment’s footing gave Adam the horrible 
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sensation of slipping down to the cruel death that lurked and 
seemed in waiting for them below. But at length they were 
safely landed, and Adam, covered with sweat and blood, and 
his laboured respiration nearly gone, laid his burthen in 
Philip’s arms, and sank himself on the ground, utterly 
incapable of a single effort more. Philip tried to utter a 
thanksgiving, but his voice failed him, and he burst out into 
tears and sobbed like a child. Archer was busying himself 
with Adam, who seemed nearly insensible ; not only was he 
cut and bruised from head to foot, but blood had flowed from 
his mouth, and was still oozing, though slightly, from his lips. 
At this moment three more persons appeared on the scene 
of action—Lilla, Miss Bullion, and Mr. Claridge, who seemed 
to have dropped from the skies, so unlooked for was his 
advent, since he had not been one of the pic-nic party. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
SUNRISE AT ARNE. 


Wuart that journey was over the shingle and down the 
slippery turf of the Clough no tongue can tell—no pen 
describe. They who made it will never forget the wearying, 
toilsome descent, bearing with them their insensible burden, 
that seemed to their well-founded apprehensions the mere 
lifeless form of her who, with free, elastic step and youthful 
vigour and happy girlish ardour, had climbed only a few 
hours before those fatal, miserable heights. 

Now the radiant eyes were fast closed ; there was scarce a 
vestige of colour left on the still and pallid face ; there was 
no sign of animation in the drooping limbs; and when 
Philip pressed his finger on the smooth, rounded wrist he 
could not detect the slightest flutter or the faintest pulsation. 
He would have borne her over that rocky desert, and down 
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the steep hill itself, but his strength failed him at the very 
first outset; and sometimes he and Archer, and sometimes Mr. 
Claridge, aided by one of the boatmen, carried her, with as 
little motion as possible, on a sort of litter improvised of the 
shawls and plaids which Lilla and Miss Bullion had brought 
up with them. One of the men stayed behind with Adam 
till he should feel sufficiently recovered to attempt the 
descent. 

Before the mournful procession reached the bottom of the 
Clough, they discovered, to their unutterable relief, that 
Helen lived ; for now and then they heard a faint moan, and 
once, when a false step was taken, a feeble ery, as if the 
shock caused sharp and sudden pain. At the entrance of the 
wood they encountered Mrs. Auriol and Janet, and a little 
way further on Mrs. Challoner and Miss Holdaloft, frightened 
at length out of their peevishness, and ready for any amount 
of terror and lamentatation that current events might justify 
to feeble minds. 

“ She is living ; we may save her yet!” said Miss Bullion, 
grasping Mrs. Auriol’s shoulder ; “please God, she will not 
die; but oh! if we had but a medical man among us to tell 
us ieee the injuries lie, or what we ought to do with her!” 

But Janet, after one long gaze at Helen’s deathlike face— 
a gaze that brought the large, unwonted tears into her eyes 
—went up to Lilla, and said almost sternly, “ Where is 
Adam? where have you left my brother?” 

“ He saved Miss de Torre,” replied Lilla, slowly, “and he 
was too much exhausted to return immediately.” 

“He is not killed?” gasped out Janet ; for the blank, 
passive misery in Lilla’s face suggested the worst that could 
have happened. Her brain was swimming, and her heart 
seemed turning to stone as she spoke. 

“Oh, no!” returned Lilla; “ se God, no! not even 
seriously hurt, I hope.” 

“But he is hurt? something has hacen to him?” 

“He seemed ill and faint after he had brought Helen up 
the Screes ; the exertion was tremendous ; no one but a very 
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strong man could have done it. Mr. Auriol might have 
tried, but he could only have died with her; he said so. 
There was no one with Adam’s strength and Adam’s coolness 
and bravery; only he could have saved her. The violent 
effort, and the prolonged strain, made him feel very weak 
afterwards ; he seemed dizzy and breathless, and he was 
spitting a little blood.” 

“Oh, Lilla! and you could leave him? You should have 
kept watch by him till I came ;” and Janet looked almost 
upbraidingly into the meek, white face that drooped under 
her reproachful gaze. 

“ How could I leave her ?” said poor Lilla, falteringly ; 
“and what right had I to stay with him? I should like to 
go with you to meet him, but I must—I ought to stay with 
Helen ; she counts me as a sister, she has told me so a 
hundred times when I was sorrowful, and lonely, and 
depressed ; I cannot fail her now when her hour of need has 
arrived.” 

“You are right, Lilla—quite right ; your place is here— 
mine, by my brother's side.” 

And Janet had already commenced the ascent, when, in 
the dim light, two figures were seen coming down the hill— 
Adam and the Shawlands man who had guided them over 
the crags. A minute before, Janet had been excited and 
nervous; but the instant she recognised Adam she grew calm 
and self-possessed, though his looks, as she eagerly scanned 
them in the uncertain light, made her sick and faint with 
apprehension. 

“Do not be frightened,” he said, directly he aiden his 
sister near him. “TI am all right, Janet, or shall be directly ; 
but how is she?” 

“TJ hardly know; she looked very white as she lay on the 
shawls, and I think she was quite insensible ; but Lilla told 
me you were ill, and I hastened on to find you. Oh, Adam! 
if, in trying to save Miss de Torre’s life, you had lost your 
own! The risk must have been fearful! I shudder when I 
think of it!” 
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“Don’t speak of it,” said Adam, with a shiver and a gasp ; 
“that awful precipice! those sliding, crumbling rocks, where 
the best cragsman could never gain a footing ; those merciless 
‘depths below! But, Janet, I would do it again and again a 
thousand times, if need were, rather than one hair of her 
head should be as much as harmed.” 

And in that moment, on the verge of the dark wood, with 
the fatal grey cliffs of Clouglt behind them, and the pale 
summer-stars overhead, Janet understood it all. The mists 
passed from her mental vision—it was Helen de Torre, the 
heiress of Arne, whom Adam loved, not sweet Lilla Blake, 
with her dove’s-eyes, and her pure, womanly ways, and her 
gentle, patient smiles ; and Janet could have groaned aloud 
for sorrow and disappointment. Not but that Helen was all 
that mortal man could wish; but she was as far removed 
from ‘Adam as some bright, particular star from its dreamy 
worshippers on earth. The heiress of Arne, and a music- 
master! The thing was preposterous—worse, it was dis- 
honourable. She, with her countless thousands ; he, with 
his fingers and his genius; she, hiring his services, and in 
the nobleness and generosity of her nature, treating him as a 
friend ; he, taking advantage of his position, to aspire to her 
hand. 

But no! Adam never would—never could take advantage 
of position or circumstances ; he might love—and was he to 
blame for that !—but never would he so far forget himself as 
to breathe one word of his hopeless passion to her who had 
called it forth. She was his queen—his empress—his star of 
love and beauty ; but he no more thought to wed her than 
he thought of taking to himself some legendary lady of the 
woods and founts, or one of the shining planets that nightly 
shed their lustre and their placid loveliness over the quiet, 
dreaming world! And now! Oh, it mattered little who 
loved her, or who loved her not; princes might have knelt 
at her feet, and neither frown nor smile would have saddened 
or gladdened their hearts. 

Helen de Torre lived, and that was all that any one 
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around her could possibly dare to assume. Whether life was 
flickering fast away to its final close, they could not tell ; 
but Mr. Claridge, who possessed some amount of surgical 
skill, warned them to move her with the utmost care and 
tenderness, since there was certainly some injury to the spine, 
of greater or less extent. 

When Janet and Adam reached the place of rendezvous 
they found all the party assefabled. Rose, and Maggie, and 
Julian had been in search of them, but had contrived to 
lose themselves in the turnings of the wood; they had just 
returned, and their relief was great indeed whe among the 
persons gathered together on the green, they descried Janet’s 
tall, slim figure, and Adam leaning on her for support. The 
others were discussing the best method for conveying Miss 
de Torre to her own home. 

“There is certainly some injury to the spine,” said Mr. 
Claridge, after a cursory examination. “There are probably 
bruises, but no limb is fractured, so far as I can ascertain ; 
and yet there is some serious mischief somewhere. She had 
better be removed in the boat; it will take longer to carry 
her so, I am aware, but it will be less injurious than the 
motion of the easiest carriage. I have sent my sister on to 
Arne to prepare the housekeeper, and to summon medical aid 
without delay.” 

All agreed that Mr. Claridge’s proposition was the best 
that could be adopted ; so poor Helen was carefully carried 
down to the river in the arms of the Dean and Philip Auriol, 
and laid on cushions in the bottom of the boat. With her, 
besides Philip and the Dean, went Mrs. Challoner, Mrs. 
Auriol, and Lilla, All the rest made their way to St. 
Beetha’s as best they could. 

The Dunkelds were altogether in one of Miss de Torre’s 
own carriages, and in the darkness Janet wound her arms 
round her brother, and kissed, tenderly and almost passion- 
ately, the damp brow that rested on her shoulder. Never 
before had she loved him so fervently as now, when he lay 
like a weak, tired-out child in her half motherly, half 
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sisterly embrace ; as now, when he was suffering physical and 
mental pain, and his carefully guarded secret was open to her 
as her own heart. And he knew not—no one knew— 
whether that rich, musical young voice that had sounded so 
sweetly and harmoniously in the lofty chambers and the long 
galleries of Arne would ever again be heard by mortal ears. 
He knew not whether he should ever see her living face 
again, or watch her delicate fingers glide over the keys of her 
beloved organ. What hours of rich, deep happiness they 
seemed now—those pleasant hours in the ancient gallery 
where first they had met nine months ago; she forming chords 
and puzzling out harmonies, and he instructing, and theorising, 
and demonstrating his propositions, and telling her stories of 
the great masters of musical science who had passed away 
from earth, leaving behind them the imperishable fruits of 
their genius fraught with a power and a lustre that many, 
many centuries could scarcely efface or even diminish. 

And those quiet, happy hours might never be again. 
Adam felt within his heart that strong presentiment that 
rarely deceives, telling him that all such pleasant seasons of 
intercourse were past and gone, never—no, never to return. 

When they neared the park gates, Adam raised his head, 
and said, “Janet, let the children go on home; what will 
poor Effie think of our protracted absence? You and I 
will await the arrival of the boat.” 

“But, Adam, you are ill, you are trembling now like a 
child—your voice is faint ; and that hemorrhage !” 

“Tt is over—it was nothing—only some very slight and 
nnimportant vessel ruptured in the violent strain. Janet, 
I must be there ; will you go with me, or shall I cross the 
park alone?” 

“T will go with you; here are the upper-gates, we must 
leave the carriage and send the children on. Rose, you will 
see that Effie is not unnecessarily alarmed ; go to bed all of 
you, and to sleep if you can, you shall have news in the 
morning.” 


In another minute the carriage had rolled on along the 
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white road, glimmering between the tall dark trees in the 
dusky obscurity of the soft, warm summer midnight, and 
Janet and her brother, still leaning on her for support, were 
slowly walking up the sycamore avenue, their shortest way 
to the house. 

They entered the great hall, for the doors were wide 
open, and lights were gleaming in several directions, and 
made their way to Mrs. Jellicott’s room. The good woman 
was there, dissolved in tears, and- asking innumerable 
question of Mary Claridge, who had, to the best of her 
ability, described to her the accident and its concomi- 
tants. 

She almost shrieked as Adam tottered to the sofa, and, 
closing his eyes, seemed about to faint away. But Janet, 
with a sort of sternness that seemed naturally to grow out 
of enforced composure, bade her hush, and bring wine and 
water and biscuits without a minute’s delay. She would 
have brought up the cellar bodily, and carried in the larder 
itself, and her own particular store-eupboard, and the whole 
contents of all of them, if she could have done so; nothing 
in her eyes was good enough for Mr. Dunkeld, who had just 
saved her beloved mistress froin a horrible death, and she, 
ready and eager to serve him hand and foot, and on her 
bended knees, if only she could do anything towards his 
restoration and comfort, would have pressed upon him all 
the house afforded. But Janet quietly mixed the wine and 
water, first feeling Adam’s pulse, to be quite sure that no 
incipient fever was lurking in his veins ; and then soaking 
a quantity of biscuit, she offered a spoonful with the same 
authoritative gesture she used when Effie persisted in fasting 
for a day or two, and had to be fed, like an obstinate baby, 
against her will. 

“ And now some warm water, please, Mrs. Jellicott, and 
a towel,” said Janet, when her patient had swallowed a 
reasonable quantity of food. ‘Some of those bruises must 
be bathed, Adam, and the blood and dirt cleared from your 
face, and then you must lie down till the boat arrives. One 
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of the sofas and a mattress had better be sent down to the 
landing-place, I think, Mrs. Jellicott.” 

“Oh yes, Miss Dunkeld ; I’m that scared and taken aback 
IT hardly know what I ought to do ; but everything is ready 
for my dear lady ; there’s plenty of hot water and blankets. 
But, deary me, she isn’t drowned ; and what can all the hot 
water and blankets in the country do if she’s gone and 
fractured her precious skull, or broken her poor back? And 
Miss Claridge says the doctors are summoned, and will be 
here directly.” 

And almost as she spoke, Dr. Henslow drove up in his 
well-known green brougham, and then Mr, Carter’s little gig 
was at the door, and the two medical men were listening to 
the tale of disaster as it came from the lips of Janet and 
Mary Claridge. 

“The boat will not be here for three quarters of an hour 
at least,” said Dr. Henslow, consulting his watch. “Mr. 
Carter and I must be at the landing-place to meet it; let 
one of the servants watch the river from the summer-house 
on the mount, and give us notice of the first approach of the 
party; and, in the meantime, let us prescribe for Mz. 
Dunkeld. You ought to be at home, in bed, sir.” 

“Tf I had gone home,” returned Adam, “I should have 
been in a raging fever by morning. I must know whether 
the life that is so valuable to us all has been saved or not.” 

And so the whole party sat, saying little, and watching 
the time, which seemed to move at its drowsiest pace, till 
at length, when the dawn had fairly spread itself over the 
sky, notice was given that the long-looked-for boat, with its 
precious freight, was at hand, Slowly but steadily they all 
rose and went out into the garden, all but Adam ; he sprang 
first from the sofa, as if to lead the way, but tottered, and. 
would have fallen had not Mr. Carter's strong arm been 
stretched out to support him. 

<« My dear fellow,” said the surgeon, “do be quiet; you 
are no more fit to meet the boat than the new-born child. 
You have done all you could; you have been most brave, 
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most noble, a very hero of heroes to be remembered with 
grateful praises for ever and ever in Arne and St. Beetha’s! 
but just now you can positively do nothing but add to our 
trouble; I wish Miss Dunkeld had just put you to bed 
before we heard of the boat.” 

Adam sank back with a deep sigh; he felt that he could 
not walk ; his head swam, his breathing was difficult, a cold 
dew was on his forehead, and mists floated before his eyes, 
as he tried to look from the window across the park. No! 
he could not accompany the rest; he must lie still, and 
endure, as best he might, the tortures of suspense, till some 
one came with news from the scene of action. When he 
looked up again he was alone. 

The rosy clouds of early morning were floating on the 
hills when, slowly and silently, the boat glided up to the 
landing-place, and was moored before any one stirred. The 
crimson lights were already on the clear, dark waters of the 
river ; they flushed behind the deep woods of Arne, and’ 
glowed like ruddy aureoles round the towers and pinnacles 
of the grey cathedral ; and the same solemn lights fell with 
a strange, sad beauty on the death-like face that showed so 
white and so changed among the shawls that were heaped 
around, The first sunbeams fell aslant the moors, as Philip 
Auriol and others bore their burden into the house. And 
then Janet, and Lilla, and Mrs. Jellicott, and the doctors 
were shut up in the room where lay the fair young mistress 
of Arne, stricken down in the pride of her youth and love- 
liness, like a stately flower, over which the blight of an hour 
has passed in its withering course, leaving it faded, shrivelled, 
and all but perished on its stem. The flower may linger on its 
stalk awhile ; it may not shed its sweet petals straightway 
on its mother earth ; but it expands no more ; its days are 
numbered, and every morning finds it of sicklier hue and 
fainter fragrance, till at length it droops and dies, and is 
seen no more among the sister blossoms of the gay parterre. 
And so it might be with her, that radiant girl, who had left 
her ancestral halls so blithe at heart, so resplendent in 
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youthful beauty, so fleet of step, so rich in goodness and 
happiness, and the wealth that may be the pauper’s treasure 
as well as the queen’s, when the time comes to turn one’s 
face to the wall, and shut one’s tired eye-lids down on sun 
and moon and earthly vanities. 

The birds were singing their gayest carols; the dew on 
bud and leaf was quickly exhaling in the bright, warm, 
morning sunshine ; and the people of the village were going 
about their daily business, and hearing varying accounts 
of the accident, when Janet came to seek Adam, and gave 
him such poor comfort as she had to impart. 

Helen lived ; much more could not he said. She was 
still insensible, but she always made a faint moan if any one 
tried to move her a hair’s breadth from the position in which 
she had been placed. Both medical men feared terrible 
injury to the spine, but at present it was impossible to say 
how much mischief had been wrought, only they feared, they 
greatly feared, it might be months or even years before she 
walked again ; but her full health and vigour she would 
never recover. A telegram had been sent off to London, 
and two very eminent men were summoned to consult upon 
the case immediately. They were to take a special train, 
and lose not one hour in their journey to St. Beetha’s. 
Human skill and care would do their utmost ; all that affee- 
tion or money could procure would be lavishly employed ; 
but the issue lay in the hands of Him who ordereth all 
things in heaven and on earth. 

Adam had gone for more perfect quiet to a little morning- 
room, where he was not likely to be disturbed ; and here 
Janet found him, and left him when she had given him all 
the information she possessed. Returning to Helen’s room, 
she asked Lilla to order a cup of coffee for her brother. 

A little while after, as Adam, with his face on his hands, 
and his head bowed on the arm of the sofa, was giving free 
vent to the feelings of anguish Janet’s communication had 
called forth, he felt a gentle hand on one of his, and there 
stood Lilla with his breakfast, and with tears in her sweet, 
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dark eyes. Strange to say, he felt that to her he could pour 
out his heart ; that which he might allow Janet to perceive, 
but could never impart in actual words, he could freely say 
to Lilla. She was his sister, and yet more—his friend, and 
her friend, too—perhaps her dearest friend. 

“Take comfort,” she said, quietly, laying her little smooth 
fingers on his poor cut hands, all gashed and scarred with 
the cruel rocks of that fatal Clough ; “ God is over all. He 
can, He will, if He sees best, restore her to us as from the 
gates of death. We must have faith in Him.” 

Adam groaned ; then he said, “ You love her, Lilla?” 

“ Dearly, most dearly, as she well deserves. All living 
creatures love her, I believe ; and she has been to me the 
best of earthly friends.” 

« And you grieve for her, Lilla?” 

“Surely, surely! Who would not grieve, and she laid 
low, who was so bright and fair a creature only yesterday 
evening? Even they who do not love her must grieve for 
mere humanity.” 

“Then how must J grieve, Lilla, who love her more than 
all the world beside? What is your love, sister’s love though 
it be, to mine? You did not guess what she was to me.” 

“JT did—at least, I sometimes fancied—but I knew quite 
well last night, when I saw you determined to save her, or 
die yourself.” 

“T am glad you know, dear Lilla ; but never speak of it— 
not even to Janet.” 

“J promise.” 

“It is too sacred to be spoken; I scarcely know why I 
speak it now; I never meant to have breathed one word 
of it; I would have died rather than have told her—rather 
than haye let her perceive what her influence on me was. 
A little while ago, and I thought of her as I should think 
of the crowned lady of the land, far, far above me as yonder 
sun is far above the flowers that live and nourish themselves 
in his life-giving beams. Now I think of her as one of 
heaven's angels—as one of the white-robed saints who have 
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done with earth and earthly pains. These hours of misery 
have strangely altered all things, Lilla; my love is changed ; 
it is deepened, intensified ; but all human passion seems to 
have died out of it; and yet—yet, Lilla, the world without 
her will be a blank, a desert, a place of weary exile. All 
these years I have lived, and never loved till now.” 

“ Never loved?” returned Lilla, dreamily, scarcely know- 
ing what she said, 

“No, never! I loved my sisters and you, Lilla, dearly: 
you have been as dear to me as Janet and my pretty Effie ; 
but I never loved, as men call loving, till I saw her on that 
first evening of her arrival. Then I loved her at once, like 
a presumptuous madman as I was; but it matters little now, 
when she is dying.” 

“She will not die! I think she will not die ; God will 
grant her to our prayers,” said Lilla, her voice quivering 
with deep feeling. “And oh! there is no grief so great 
that our Father in heaven cannot heal it. The greatest 
anguish on earth may be patiently endured if only He give 
patience and strength. A little while longer, and our joys 
and sorrows will be as nothing in the dawning of that 
morning—the morning of heaven’s eternal day.” 

“ Lilla, child, you speak as if you had known a great 
grief—something more than your dear father’s death, some- 
thing more even than this trial.” 

Lilla coloured faintly, only very faintly, and bowed her 

- head. 

“Can I not help you?” he said, gently. “Count me as 
your brother, Lilla, now and always.” 

But she gently took away the hand he had clasped, and 
replied, “ No, it is not worth speaking of; such as it is, 
ouly God and I must know it. Do not fear for me ; all will 
be well, By God’s help I will conquer my sorrow ; I will 
strive heartily to do my work in the world ; and in faithful 
labour, with my Father’s smile, I shall be more than content. 
And nowI think I see my work before me, and to that 
work, begun last night, I must return. Take comfort, 
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Adam ; only trust in the Lord, and you will find help and 
strength to bear all, and to do all that lies before you.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE BRIDE ELECT. 


Turee months had passed away since the unfortunate visit 
to Shawlands Abbey; the glorious days of summer were 
over, and once more the deep woods of Arne were clad as in 
regal vestments of crimson and russet and gold. Once more 
on clear, mild mornings the autumnal haze lingered on the 
distant hills, blue and soft and shadowy, and withered leaves 
fell fast and thick in the light western breeze that came 
sweeping over the billowy moors, and down the valley of the 
Whinster, and round the solemn towers of St. Beetha’s 
ancient cathedral. And the gardens were gay with all 
manner of bright-hued flowers—large-bloomed China-asters, 
pure-tinted dahlias, deep blue and crimson salvias, tall, radiant, 
double-blossomed hollyhocks, scarlet geraniums, and a whole 
host of brilliant annuals—lobelias, nasturtiums, and collin- 
sias, that yet with beauty all undimmed, made fair and 
bright the sheltered borders of Daisy Bank, to say nothing 
of mignonette running almost wild, and sweet alyssum, with 
its honey-fragrance, and lovliest verbenas and odorous grey 
heliotropes, that the slight September frosts had entirely 
overlooked. 

But it was the beginning of October now, and the days 
were rapidly shortening, and the Dunkelds were as busy as 
busy could be. Janet had succeeded in obtaining three pupils, 
but two of them were at home for the short Michaelmas vaca- 
tion, and only Katie Lancaster, whose parents and friends 
lived a hundred miles away, was spending her brief holiday 
“at school.” And—and—how shall we proclaim the im- 
portant fact, in what figure of speech shall we herald the 
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remarkable announcement, how shall we disclose the start- 
ling event that was occupying the mind of every member of 
the Dunkeld family, and plunging them into what looked 
like irremediable confusion, and stimulating Mrs. Hodges to 
invite Mrs. Chuff to tea and muffins and gossip, and yielding 
a fruitful theme for other people far grander than the lady of 
the Golden Globe, to discuss with unlimited zeal and interest, 
and great contrariety of opinion ?—Effie Dunkeld was going 
to be married ! 

Yes! the little golden-haired beauty of Daisy Bank was 
about to enter upon the holy estate of matrimony, which, as 
the Book of Common Prayer truly says in its very out- 
spoken prologue, “is not by any to be enterprised, nor taken 
in hand unadvisedly.” How Effie and Herbert were taking 
it in hand seemed to be a matter of consideration for the 
whole neighbourhood of Arne, and about half the adult 
population of St. Beetha’s. 

The young lady had so nearly succeeded in fretting herself 
into a comsumption, and Adam had felt such bitter com- 
punctions whenever he watched her listless step, or saw her 
colourless cheek, that when Herbert Thornthwaite came for- 
ward once again and pleaded his devotion, and his own un- 
happiness, and Effie’s failing health, he wrung from the head 
of the Dunkelds an unmistakeable but half unwilling con- 
sent to his speedy marriage. Whereupon the Thornthwaites 
came in a body to declare their extreme satisfaction, and to 
establish a sort of relationship between the families; and 
Janet disliked them exceedingly, and for the first time felt 
thankful that Effie was only her half-sister ; and Adam bore 
the infliction of Mrs. Thornthwaite’s congratulations and sym- 
pathies with a courteous stoicism that did credit to his 
powers of self-control. Rose, Maggie, and Julian wondered 
greatly whatever Effie could see in her future husband to be 
wishing to leave for him her own kith and kin; and why 
she should have made herself ill in bemoaning her separation 
from him, whom Julian and Maggie voted “a poor muff,” 
and “unmitigated snob,” and whom Rose averred to be “an 
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impulsive, unstable youth, without any groundwork of char- 
acter,” was an unspeakable and unfathomable mystery, and 
an endless and vexatious source of private argument. 

Janet never gave her consent, neither did she exactly 
withhold it. Once more she remonstrated with Effie, when 
the question of the renewal of her engagement was under 
discussion, and finding that warnings and counsels were alike 
powerless, resolved to interfere no further. “Adam has 
consented,” she said to her younger sister on the day of this 
second plighting of troths, and I have no right to gainsay 
his decisions. Still, Effie, I am bound to tell you that I 
think he is wrong: he is not well; he is not himself; he has 
never recovered the severe shock he received at Midsummer ; 
and in an hour of weakness he has yielded to representations 
which his clearer judgment will disallow. I think your 
engagement a folly, and your marriage an act of insanity.” 

Effie looked piteous, and as usual her blue eyes swam 
with tears ina moment. “You are so unkind, Janet,” she 
sobbed ; “ you never think how I love Herbert, and how he 
loves me, and now wretched we have been, never seeing 
each other, except by chance, and never writing a line, and 
never—oh, dear Janet, we can’t help our affections !” 

“No, but we can restrain them,” said Janet, sternly. “TI 
beg your pardon, Effie, if I speak harshly ; but it provokes 
me beyond endurance to hear a well-bred young woman, and 
that young woman my sister, a Dunkeld by birth, talk- 
ing the senseless jargon one might expect from the silly 
heroine of an old-fashioned novel. I tell you, Effie, no end of 
mischief comes of mawkish, sentimental trash. Oh, child! 
child ! a true, deep love, such as one must perforce honour, and 
such as God commends, endures, and hopes, and waits, and is 
content to bide its time, knowing that it is founded on a 
rock, and that nothing in this world can dim its sacred 
beauty or shake its steadfast serenity. The love that says, 
‘Give, or I die ;’ the love that, regardless of every tie and 
duty, will snatch that which it desires blindly, rebelliously, 
is only a weak, childish passion, almost sure to die out, or 
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subside into mere toleration, as soon as the bright illusion 
fades and the harsh realities of every-day life have to be 
encountered and dealt with. The love that is content to 
wait God’s will, that can be patient, trusting, faithful 
through long years of hope deferred, that braces the heart to 
earnest and holy thought, and nerves the hand to honest: 
toil, is the sole love that never, never dies.” 

“ Never dies, Janet? We must all die some day.” 

“ Surely we must ; but, Effie, the love of which I speak 
is as immortal as the soul in which it dwells. Only a 
Christian man and a Christian woman can love thus 
purely and patiently—only such can rest in the Lord, and 
feel assured that every trial and every seemingly adverse 
circumstance is really a blessing in disguise. And if it be 
God’s will that such never should be united in the bonds of 
an earthly ynion, there will still be the deep, unchanged 
affection of the heart, the perfect trust, the reverence, and 
the esteem, and always the communion of saints here and 
hereafter.” 

“I do not understand it,” said Effie, sadly; “I only 
understand that you do not want me to marry Herbert, and 
that would make us both miserable.” 

“Tf you would only wait awhile! You are so young—not 
seventeen! Oh, Effie, If J had only waited !” 

“But, sister, we know all about Herbert ; we know that 
he is not deceiving me.” 

“Not willingly, Effie, but my firm persuasion is that you 
are deceiving each other. I see no prospect of your ultimate 
happiness.” 

“Ah! Janet. Annie says—” 

“Spare me Miss Thornthwaite’s observations, I beseech 
you, Effie. I dislike that young woman exceedingly, her 
tone is bad ; she is not only vulgar in manner, but in mind, 
which is infinitely worse ; she is deep too, Effie, and I fear 
very unprincipled ; and you are unsuspecting, and, whatever 
other faults you may have, guileless!’ Mark me, Effie, 
Annie Thornthwaite will be to you a ceascless source of 
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disquiet and sorrow if you persist in becoming her near 
relation !” 

And Effie wept again ; and then, from sheer want of dis- 
cretion, repeated both to her lover and to Annie what 
Janet had been saying, and received, of course, suitable advice 
and sympathy, such as might have been expected from a 
young lady of Miss Thornthwaite’s type of character ; and 
Effie was soothed and comforted and reassured, though I 
must do her the justice to say that she was considerably 
shocked, and not a little indignant, when Annie became 
abusive, and called Janet “an old cat,” and “ a peevish old 
maid, turning up her nose at the sour grapes that were far 
beyond her reach!” Effie was quite inclined to do battle 
on her sister’s account, and highly disgusted at Annie’s vitu- 
perative vulgarity ; and there would certainly have been a 
quarrel had not Herbert interfered, and chided his sister 
for her disrespectful mention of Miss Dunkeld, and kissed 
and coaxed his affianced bride into forgiveness and good- 
temper again. 

“But Vl let her see,” said Miss Thornthwaite an hour 
afterwards to her bosom friend and confidante, the maid-of-all- 
work ; “when she’s our Mrs. Herbert, I shan’t care if she is 
offended! I’m going to hold my own, I can tell her, and I 
shall snap my fingers at her fine notions, and astonish her weak 
nerves a little. How she’ll stare, and how prettily horrified 
she’ll look when we let her in behind the scenes a bit.” 

“But why doesn’t Mr. Herbert do better for hisself?” 
said the family Cinderella, while she alternately rubbed up 
her candlesticks and her countenance. “This Effie haven’t 
got any tin, have she ?” 

“ Not a stiver!” replied Annie, in nowise taken aback at 
Cinderella’s impudent question and comfortable familiarity. 
“ But then you see, Cissy, we don’t care about the money so 
much, we've got lots. I wish to goodness, though, father and 
mother would use it more, and come out a bit more and 
make a dash ; and then Herbert, like all other young men, is 
taken with a pretty face; and, dear me, if he wanted the 
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moon mother’s that silly she’d concern herself to get it for 
him ; he’s her pet and her darling, as everybody knows ; 
and she manages father, too, as everybody knows. But I’ve 
always had Herbert under my thumb, and I mean to keep 
him there ; and such a silly, baby-thing as this Effie Dunkeld 
won't be much in my way. Bless me, Cissy, I shall twist 
’7em both round my finger and thumb like this bit of tape.” 

And suiting the action to the word, Miss Thornthwaite 
vigorously rolled up a scrap of limp, dirty tape that was lying 
with the rubbing rags, and Cinderella gave herself another 
smear, and testified her approbation by saying, “ Well, Miss 
Annie, you are a good ’un. I should like to see them as ’ud 
take the shine out of you!” 

Such was the society poor silly Effie was about to enter ; 
such the sister who was to take the place of Janet, of Rose, 
and of Maggie ; such the polities of the family of which she 
was about to become a member ! 

After that day Janet reasoned no more with her, but 
vigorously set herself to the providing of such modest 
“plenishing” as the family funds permitted ; but one even- 
ing, when Effie came in from a walk with Herbert, and 
carelessly said that she had consented to live for a short 
time after her marriage with the elder Thornthwaites at 
Sycamore Villa, both Janet and Adam, who happened to 
be present, set themselves to demonstrate the danger and 
absurdity of such an arrangement. But Effie, though too 
often as weak as water and as impressible as wax, was on 
this occasion perfectly immoveable ; she only said, “ Herbert 
thought it best, and it would only be for a time, and she 
could practise housekeeping with Annie, who was very clever 
and managing ; and it was her duty to follow out his wishes.” 

“ Not yet, not yet, Effie!” said Adam, sorrowfully. It was 
another drop of bitterness in his cup of sorrow to behold his 
beautiful young sister, his pretty, golden-haired darling, given 
up heart and soul to these Thornthwaites, whom he would 
willingly have seen banished to the remotest regions of the 
earth, if only they would leave his pet Effie behind them. 
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But Effie shook her head in a would-be matronly fashion ; 
for she had been reminded that very afternoon that she was 
almost a married woman, and ought to stand upon her own 
dignity, and not allow herself to be dictated to by any one. 
But Julian’s thrusts were the hardest to withstand, and 
when informed of the fresh scheme, by virtue of which the 
marriage would be at once concluded, he burst into a fit of 
uncontrollable laughter, to Effie’s intense mortification and 
unrepressed displeasure. 

“Now, don’t, Effie!” he cried at length, when he could 
speak intelligibly, “ don’t look so awfully grand, or you will 
kill me. You must be daft, Effie, as demented as poor old 
Crotch, our ex-clerk, who declares that he is an accepted 
suitor of one of the royal princesses, and heir to immense 
possessions—in the island of Skey, I suppose. Ah, to think 
of you seated in state at that hospitable board; how you 
will enjoy being helped to thick slices of meat by Mrs. 
Thornthwaite, whose carving I shall never forget as long as 
I live. How pleasant it will be to see your dear relations 
ignoring salt-spoons, to behold knives performing offices for 
which knives never were intended, and forks officiating for 
spoons, and spoons travelling about from dish to dish, out 
of the gravy into the potatoes, and out of the potatoes into 
the greens, and out of the greens into that ‘curried rice,’ 
which Mrs. Thornthwaite declares is ‘such a helegant and 
heconomical dish.’ And then on company-days, the finger- 
glasses, and the dinner-napkins, and the best china, and the 
real silver forks will come out; and Mr. Thornthwaite will 
say how much he gave a pound for the fish, and his cara 
sposa will give a lecture on the natural history of soups in 
general, and of that soup in particular which she is lading 
out for her guests’ immediate consumption, and you will all 
play at being genteel. Ah, Effie, how can you?” 

“People may be very good, and yet ignorant of the rules 
of good breeding,” retorted Effie. “You have no right to 
laugh at people who have not been much in society.” 

“Yes, I have, if they make pretensions. But mark you, 
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Effie, if I go into one of the villages, or into Mrs. Chuff’s 
house, when the noon-day meal is being taken, and see the 
hand-to-mouth sort of way in which the inmates are taking 
their repast, I have no right to laugh; I may go several 
grades higher, and witness what we, from force of custom, 
consider vulgar in the extreme, and still have no right to 
laugh ; but when I encounter people who assume to be 
persons of condition, and who mock at honest poverty, and 
value themselves on the wealth they have managed in all 
sorts of dirty ways to accumulate, then I may laugh, if I find 
them behaving like Mrs. Chuff and her compeers, and yet 
pretending to be very grand people, ‘as good as anybody, 
and better than most, as Annie Thornthwaite said in my 
hearing only the other day. You may think what you like, 
Effie, but these Thornthwaites are miserably purse-proud, 
and they despise you for your want of fortune ; only Herbert 
is such a spoiled child, such a mother’s darling, that finding 
him set on your pretty face, they are determined to humour 
his whim. Have a care, Effie! if Master Herbert should tire 
of his plaything, they may not care how soon it is broken 
and put out of sight! I don’t trust one of them; [ never 
trust people who have two sets of manners, one for the home 
circle and another for society ; I never trust people who put 
their gentility on and off as occasion requires ; besides, there 
is nothing so vulgar as aping gentility ; better, a thousand 
times, a few good honest roughnesses, a few out-and-out 
solecisms of good breeding, a few downright blunders in the 
court of etiquette, than this putting on of forms and cere- 
monies, and this occasional polish, which is only varnish 
after all, and is always cracking and rubbing off, and render- 
ing conspicuous the flaws it was intended to conceal. 
Honest worth is always to be respected, whether it feeds 
itself with a silver fork or a black-handled knife ; but 
money’s worth, that pretends, and assumes, and disdains, 
and studies shams, and tricks, and flimsy gentilities, must 
come to the bar and be judged on its own merits, whether it 
may like it ornot! ‘And them’s my sentiments,’ Effie, and 
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I wish they were yours, and then you would not be going to 
marry Herbert Thornthwaite.” 

Julian seemed to have exhausted himself in this eloquent 
appeal, or else he thought it a pity to waste his rhetoric on 
so unpromising a subject, for after that night he spoke no 
more about the Thornthwaites, though he was continually see- 
ing them and hearing of their doings, and liking them none 
the better for that. “One thing was a comfort,” he ob- 
served, “Herbert might be a fool,” or, as Janet reprovingly 
amended, “a weak-minded individual,” “but he was better 
than his relations ; he knew how to behave himself, and 
could pass muster very well as long as he kept silence ; and 
if he and Effie were going to set up housekeeping by them- 
selves, where they could not be invaded by the mother and 
sister, there would be good hopes of his turning out a very 
producible brother-in-law one of these days, provided al- 
ways he concealed his shallowness and silliness under a 
discreet taciturnity.” 

And so the time went on, a sad time for everybody, even 
for Effie, who could not help feeling that a kind of moral 
protest pervaded every arrangement for her approaching 
wedding ; and as the day fixed for her marriage drew near, 
she began to think that perhaps she had been hasty and 
foolish in listening to Herbert’s pleadings, and perhaps leav- 
ing behind her a certain steadfast happiness and tried friends 
for a brief, vain bliss, that might be as unreal as it was short- 
lived. On her bridal-eve, Euphemia Dunkeld thought more 
seriously than was her wont, and the result of her reflections 
was very far from satisfactory. She was walking pensively 
among the gay garden flowers, waiting for a summons to 
their early tea, when Adam threw back the gate and joined 
her, instead of at once entering the house. 

“Your last night at home!” said the brother, tenderly, 
passing his arm round the slight figure at his side ; “ we 
shall never have our own bonnie Effie with us again as she 
used to be in auld lang syne. What! tears, my darling! 
Forgive me, dear, I did not mean to grieve you.” 
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“Adam! you have been very good to me; brother and 
father both. Oh! why did I want to leave you—to leave 
my quiet, humble, happy home ?” 

“Do you repent, Effie?” and the brightest gleam of hope 
that had lighted up Adam’s face for many a day shone there 
now. “Ifyou do repent, Effie, if you hesitate, if you wish to 
retract, say so, and you shall not be sacrificed. Never mind 
what the world will say ; what is the babble of a few silly, 
gossipping women to a whole life’s happiness ? what is any 
criticism to the approbation of your conscience? Would 
you rather stay with us a little longer ?” 

“T think I would, now the parting is so near; but I can- 
not break my word—my vow to Herbert.” 

“ God forbid, Effie, that I should tempt you to break your 
faith ; but the word you have pledged is a child’s word— 
you did not, could not know what you were doing; the 
promise made by the wilful, thoughtless, ignorant child 
cannot be binding upon the sensible, reasoning, experienced 
woman. Only now is the time to pause ; to-morrow will be 
too late: to-morrow’s vows will be sacred, irrevocable, wit- 
nessed by God and by man, and whatever be the issue, 
your duty will then be plain and indubitable. Leaving all 
else you must cleave to your husband, and be one with him 
in all things to your life’s end.” 

“Adam, I do not regret; Iam not afraid; it is only 
leaving home that makes me low-spirited.” 

“ Very well, then, I will say no more; only, Effie, if in 
time to come you are—disappointed, do not blame your 
brother for weakly yielding to the desire of your heart. I 
often reproach myself for the consent I so unwillingly gave ; 
but when you and Herbert wrung it from me I was ill—weak 
in body and in mind, unnerved, unable to grapple with 
ordinary difficulties. I could not bear to see the child I 
loved drooping and dejected ; I could not withstand Herbert's 
pleading, and your mute, reproachful dejection, and I said 
‘Yes, when my conscience tells me I ought to have said ‘Vo’ 
at all costs and at any risks; that which it is right to do 
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ought to be done always, without regard to consequences. I 
fear, Effie, I have sinned against you.” 

“Oh, no, Adam; no! you will see how happy we shall be. 
Poor brother! you are not well yet ; that terrible night !— 
you will never banish it from your memory.” 

“No, never, Effie; not even if she were to recover and go 
in and out among us again as in the past.” And Adam 
covered his face and shuddered, for again the Silver Screes 
were before him, and again he beheld the awful precipice, 
and the savage rocks, and that white, unconscious face that 
he had never seen since the morning when it was borne from. 
his sight up the grand staircase at Arne. 

“T am going to see Miss de Torre after tea,” said Effie ; 
“she sent word for me to come up and see her the last thing. 
Ah, poor thing! I suppose she will never be married now. 
To think of her, with all that wealth and rank, and so much 
beauty and cleverness, lying there in a sort of living death— 
she that was so bright and happy !” 

“ Hush, Effie ; I cannot bear it.” 

“ Do you care for her so much, Adam ?” 

“Yes; she is our friend. Janet and I love her dearly, 
and we esteem and reverence as fully as we love.” 

Effie looked disappointed at Janet’s name being coupled 
with the love ; she had almost hoped Adam cared for Helen 
in her own peculiar rendering of the phrase, and she actually 
ventured to say, “ Do you know, Adam, I once fancied you 
thought about Miss de Torre as I think about Herbert?” 

“ Never!” he replied, emphatically, and his lip curled in 
disdain. Effie, of course, understood that he disclaimed any 
affection for Helen beyond mere friendship ; if she had duly 
comprehended that smile of scorn, and that emphatical 
negative, she would not have been flattered. She went on 
placidly, “ Well, as things are it is best, for if you had cared 
for her you could not bear it now.” 

“ Effie, a man may bear anything, and live and do his work 
in the world, and at last thank God for the blessings He has 
given, and also for those it has pleased Him to withhold.” 
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“ Ah!” said Effie, impatiently, “I never enter into that 
sort of thing. I want to be happy now. You talk like Lilla 
Blake. There is the tea-bell; let us go in. Can you take 
me up to the Park to-night?” ; 

“Yes. I will not give you up to any one to-night ; 
besides, I want to see Lilla myself.” 


CHAPTIER XX VIL 
THE SECRET OF PEACE. 


Tue evening shadows had long fallen when Adam and Effie 
set out for Arne Park ; but the brilliant harvest-moon had 
risen, and was lifting her solemn face higher and higher in 
the clear, serene sky, shedding her soft, mellow lustre on the 
still leafy woodlands, and showing the wavy swell of moor- 
land, and the dim outline of the more distant hills, and 
especially those fatal heights which Adam had never glanced 
at without a shudder since that memorable night in June. 
They passed through Linnet’s Lane, and went by the cottage 
where Mr. Blake had lived and died, but all was dark and 
silent ; no light shone in any of the small windows; no 
wreath of smoke rose up into the pure, still air; no sound of 
life came from the deserted tenement ; no one had lived in it 
since Lilla and Rachel went away to Arne. The brother and 
sister paused for a moment before the little gate, and looked 
up the well-known walk to the rustic porch whence so often 
Lilla had issued to meet them in those early days of their in- 
timacy, when first they came to Daisy Bank. The beautiful tea- 
rose that the blind organist had loved so well was running wild 
now, and mingling its branches with the lawless sprays of an 
unpruned noisette that had once been carefully trained about 
the parlour window, and round the southern angle of the house. 

“It makes me melancholy to see it,” said Effie, as she 
plucked some straggling sweetbriar from the hedge ; ‘and it 
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was all so fair and bright only one little year ago. Poor 
dear Lilla!” 

“A year has made great changes, Effie!” 

“Yes, it is only a year ago since Miss de Torre came to 
Arne. Oh, Adam, do you remember that night? it was some 
time in September, I know; how we came here and called for 
Lilla and Mr. Blake, and how the red berries of the briony 
and of the mountain-ash were glowing in the sunset. And 
then, how we talked about the heiress on our way to the 
Park, and wondered what she would be like! and then that 
beautiful gallery with its oriel window, and its panelled 
ceiling, and its splendid carved work, and its golden and 
purple lights shining over all; and the great organ, and poor 
Mr. Blake, and the wonderful music that Miss de Torre has 
never forgotten! How long it seems! and yet the time has 
flown since you and I were standing on our lawn, and you 
were explaining to me the theory of the equinoctial tides, 
which I did not understand at all, and should not have 
remembered if I had.” 

“T might have known I was wasting my time, Effie; I 
ought to have had Rose for my pupil, or else Lilla, though I 
am not sure but Lilla is wiser than I am in most things.” 

“ Lilla has learned no end of things, and she always goes 
on learning, which is very foolish of her, for she often has 
the headache ; and so much study will make her look pale 
and old before she is five-and-twenty. I was looking through 
that ‘Madame Guyon’ that you and Janet rave about so, 
when Herbert came in and said I must not be poring over 
books, it would spoil my eyes.” 

“Which I dare say he told you were too beautiful to be 
spoilt. But, Effie, if it be true that your eyes are in danger, 
and if you design to be a really obedient wife, you must 
certainly renounce your novel reading ; poring over those 
cheap editions you are so fond of is quite enough to ruin your 
sight, I grant. Does Miss Thornthwaite read much ?” 

“No, I think not; I never see her reading, and when I 
talk about books she does not seem at all interested, nor does 
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she appear to know anything about them. The other day I 
was singing the ‘May Queen’ to your music, and she quite 
believed you had written the words also; and when I told 
her they were Tennyson’s, she asked if he were another music- 
master, a friend of yours. So I took down our ‘Tennyson’ 
the other day, intending to read a little for her benefit ; it 
seemed a sort of heathenism to know nothing about Tennyson, 
not even his ‘May Queen,’ or his ‘Break, break, break!’ But 
Annie begged I would not, for she did not care about poetry, 
and her mother and father positively object to it.” 

Adam smiled, but the smile soon faded out into the grave 
sadness that was now his ordinary aspect. He was thinking 
of Effie living among these uncongenial people, and wonder- 
ing whether indeed she was as much in love with her future 
husband as she believed herself to be. Presently he said, 
“ Effie, my child, how I wish that your heart were so firmly 
anchored on a good hope of the life to come, that I need not 
fear for you any of the sundry and manifold changes of this 
world that are sure to come. Oh, Effie, I could let you go 
from me into another’s keeping with so much more confidence, 
if I had the blessed certainty of your being a true Christian ! 
My dear child, when do you intend to seek the Lord ?” 

“Oh, Adam, please don’t talk so; it always makes me 
unhappy. Of course I shall be religious some day: I know 
I am not a Christian now ; but indeed I mean to be.” 

“ When, Effie?” 

“How can I tell? In a few years, I suppose ; in two or 
three years, perhaps.” 

“How do you know that you are going to live two or 
three years, or even so many months, or weeks? When 
Miss de Torre went up the Clough that bright, sunny after- 
noon, did she think how near she would be to the eternal 
world before the evening shadows fell? Did she think, as 
she climbed that fatal hill, how the last moments of health, 
and earthly joy, and youthful vigour were ebbing swiftly 
away? Did poor Miss Cotterell, who died last week, after 
a few days’ illness, know when she called upon you the 
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other morning —scarcely a fortnight ago—that for her there 
would soon be no more months, or years, or days, but only 
the vast and solemn eternity ?” 

“But, Adam, I should never think of going on the Silver 
Screes ; nothing shall ever tempt me to set my foot upon 
the Clough ; and Miss Cotterell went into a house where the 
fever was, when she was already unwell with a violent cold 
and sore throat. She might have known she would take it ; 
Herbert said so.” 

“And how can you be sure you will never take a fever, 
or, if not a fever, some other malady which will terminate 
your earthly existence? And even supposing you live for 
many years to come, even to see your children’s children 
grow to maturity, how do you know that the habit of pro- 
crastination may not be gradually formed? that you may 
not learn to say ‘ to-morrow,’ and ‘to-morrow,’ and ‘ next 
month,’ and ‘next year,’ and ‘at such and such a time, when 
such and such an event is over, will I turn to God,’ till by 
slow degrees your soul become torpid, your apprehensions 
lulled, and your desires altogether grovelling and earthly ? 
The past is gone, and it is irrevocable; the future is not, 
and may never be ; your concern, my concern—is only with 
the present.” 

Effie made no answer, but in the darkness of the wood— 
for they were in the Park now—she wiped away a few tears; 
and then they came out into the clear, broad moonlight, and 
before them stood the stately mansion, amid its tall ancestral 
trees, with its beauteous gardens, and pleasant lawns, and 
sweeping glades around it; and the moonlight lay on its 
long white front, and glistened on its many windows as 
fairly and brightly as if the young mistress of Arne lay not 
within its walls a cripple and an invalid, in all probability 
for the few remaining years of her painful earthly sojourn. 

A few moments more, and Tina was escorting Effie up the 
great staircase to Miss de Torre’s room. 

To Effie’s surprise she was not in bed; she had been 
moved that day for the first time since her accident, to a broad, 
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low couch, set on very easy springs, and constructed peculiarly 
for an invalid. Though the evening was warm, a fire was 
lighted, and Helen lay near it ; her hands were very white 
and thin, and her face sunken and colourless ; but a sweet 
smile spread over her features as she welcomed Effie, and 
bade her bring her favourite little rocking-chair and sit down 
close to the couch, and tell her all the news from Daisy Bank. 
There was not much news to impart, and when Effie had told 
how everybody was quite well, except, perhaps, Adam, there 
was nothing further to be said ; and she sat looking pitifully 
into Helen’s altered face, and stroking the slender, feeble 
fingers that lay so listlessly on the eider-down quilt. 

* And so to-morrow you cease to be Euphemia Dunkeld?” 
said Helen, when she could bear the wistful gaze of those 
lovely child-like eyes no longer. ‘TI must not call you‘ Zjie’ 
when I see you again; I must treat you with all proper 
deference, as a married woman ; you will be ‘ Mrs. Herbert,’ 
of course.” 

“ Oh, pray, never call me anything but Effie! I shall be 
quite unhappy if people are ceremonious.” 

“That would be a very slight thing to be unhappy about, 
my dear! At any rate you are Effie to-night, and I may say 
just what I like, and treat you with as little ceremony as I 
choose.” 

“Oh, certainly ; but please don’t scold me.” 

“ Scold ‘you, Effie! how can you think of such a thing! 
Believe me, my dear child, I have neither right nor inclina- 
tion to scold you.” 

“Well, not scold exactly, but something like it. Because 
Tam going to be married, everybody looks grave, and talks 
solemnly. I am sure if I were preparing for my execution, 
instead of my wedding, Janet and Adam could not look 
more dismal. Even Julian has left off joking ; and Rose and 
Maggie seem half inclined to be cool with Herbert when- 
ever he comes—it is too bad ! ” 

“T think your marriage is altogether a mistake,” returned 
Helen, with a flash of her old out-spoken impetuosity. Then, 
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more gently, she added, “Forgive me, Effie; I am afraid I am 
giving you the scolding you deprecated; there must be some- 
thing of the termagant in my disposition, I fear, and my illness 
has not yet tamed me, you see. But candidly, Effie, I think 
you should have been content to wait, you are such a child ; 
when I first saw you, I thought you younger than either 
Rose or Julian.” 

“T am nearly seventeen; ‘Violet’ in ‘Heartease’ was only 
sixteen.” 

“ But are you as wise as Violet ?” 

“T am not as good ; but I mean to be the best of wives. 
I have learned to make pie-crust, and I can preserve now; I 
did some plums last week ; and Adam says I sew on a button 
as well as anybody.” 

Helen smiled, and said she was very glad; but it seems 
quite impossible to awaken this fair young creature to any 
true sense of her responsibilities; and then Effie, with an evi- 
dent desire of turning the conversation, began to talk about 
the cottage in Linnet’s-lane, and how wild the garden was 
growing, and how strange it was that no one cared to take 
so pretty and cheap a little house. She would have liked it 
herself if she and Herbert had not been going to live for a 
few months at Sycamore-villa.” 

“Ts the garden running wild?” asked Helen, earnestly ; 
“and does the house begin to look ruinous ?” 

“Dreadfully ; the white stucco is falling of in patches, and 
turning green with the damp, I suppose; and as to the 
garden, it is a perfect wilderness ; the grass has never been 
mown since last summer; and the rose-sprays and the ivy 
nearly cover some of the windows.” 

‘‘T will have it attended to,” replied Helen, still very 
seriously ; “I could not bear to know the place was going to 
ruin; I owe Mr. Blake so much, and I can never pay him 
now, only by reverence for his memory, and love sane kindness 
to his daughter.” 

Effie looked in surprise; what could the poor, blind 
organist, who could not leave his only child a sufficient 
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income to keep up a small establishment of her own, have 
done to benefit the wealthy and influential heiress of Arne? 

Helen caught the wondering glance, and hastened to reply : 
“T owe him more, Effie, than I can tell ; more, perhaps, than 
I know, or ever shall know, till I see him again, and with 
my own eyes behold the brightness of that world whither he 
has gone before me. God made him the instrument of my 
soul’s salvation: yes! but for that poor, blind organist—ah ! 
he was rich in heavenly treasure, and he saw that which the 
world never sees—but for him I should have been lying here 
now, a miserable, repining creature, a torture to myself and 
a nuisance to allabout me. I should have been like a fettered 
bird, breaking its heart, and dashing its broken wings against 
the inexorable bars of its cage ; I should have been here, 
wildly questioning the decrees of God’s providence, and but 
for dread of what a future existence might bring, my spirit 
would have fainted within me, and I should have said, like 
Jonah: ‘I do well to be angry, even unto death; take, I 
beseech Thee, my life from me, for it is better for me to die 
than to live.’” 

Effie was beginning to comprehend the nature of her friend’s 
obligations. At length she said, timidly, “‘ Would you mind 
telling me how it was ?” 

“T can hardly tell you, because it came about so imper- 
ceptibly. You know I was brought up like a heathen; the 
Roman Catholic religion was the only form of worship I 
knew anything about, and that I was very early taught to 
regard with the profoundest contempt. Then I came to 
England, and I heard some strangers talking about Mr. 
Spurgeon, and nothing would satisfy me but that I must go 
and hear him while I was in town. Iwas very weary then 
of my life; I felt that I was made to be something better 
than a mere butterfly of fashion; I wanted something to do, 
for time hung wearily on my hands, and I often longed to be 
a poor woman, obliged to earn my own living, and struggle 
through the world as best I could. I wanted to be happy, 
and happy I felt I could not be, with all that void and 
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craving at my heart ; I knew there was something I did not 
possess, that all my wealth could not purchase for me, but 
what that something was I could not tell.” 

« And you found out from Mr. Spurgeon’s sermon ?” 

“ Not exactly ; I had in some sort found that out before ; 
but the words from which he preached that night definitely 
answered my question, and showed me that it was an impera- 
tive necessity that I should be ‘born again.’ It was not somuch 
what he said, as the text which he repeated over and over again ; 
for weeks it was ringing in my ears, ‘ Ye must be born again.” 

* And when did it come, this ‘new birth’ that people say 
so much about?” asked Effie, deeply interested. 

“Not fully till after Mr, Blake’s death! what he said that 
night, when we first met, I never forgot. I began to see, 
and to tremble at my responsibilities. I began, too, to fear 
for myself. That ‘Ye MusT BE BORN AGAIN’ was thundering 
day and night in my ears; I could not get rid of it even for 
a moment, and I had no one to speak to. If they had been 
Mr. Spurgeon’s own words I should not have cared, I should 
have tried to convince myself that he was a visionary, an 
enthusiast! but I knew they were his Master’s, and there- 
fore had he spoken them with so much authority. Oh, 
Effie, I have walked for hours up and down the long gallery, 
moaning about my sins, and my dead heart that either could 
not or would not love God. At last, light came; it came on 
the last day of Mr. Blake’s life, when I sat by him and 
watched his gradual passing away from this world, to that 
other where he would have to give an account of all that he 
had done in this mortal state! I-watched him, and I saw 
that he had no fear, Effie—his mind was clear, and calm, and 
peaceful as is a lovely sunset in the fairest summer-time. 
Death came to him as the angel of the Lord, not as the King 
of Terrors !” 

“T know it,” whispered Effie, in a kind of awe ; “they told 
me so; and do you know I believe it was seeing Mr, Blake 
die that made Janet as good as she is; she was always good, 
of course, but not as she is now; she is quite another 
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person since this last spring; but forgive me, I interrupt 
you.” 

“ Effie, see how much good one sincere Christian can do ; 
Mr. Blake was, as far as mere worldly pelf goes, a poor man; 
he occupied no high position, he had no rank, no fame, though 
the latter I think he well deserved: he was only the blind 
organist of St. Beetha’s; yet he did what he could. He was 
always ready to say a word for his Master; he was never 
ashamed of owning his Christianity, and his life was a far 
more eloquent sermon than aught he ever said or tried to say. 
And his death solved the mystery that had perplexed and 
wearied me so long ; I saw where his strength lay.” 

“He used to tell Lilla that he was on the Rock.” 

“Yes, on the Rock of Ages! He was not afraid, because 
Jesus Christ had taken away all his sins; He had given him 
pardon and peace; He had supported him through many 
years of conflict; He had irradiated the gloom that fell upon 
him when his natural sight grew dim and dimmer, and 
finally went out in total darkness ; He had given him faith 
to commend his orphan child to the Father of the fatherless, 
and in the last dread hour He was with him, holding him fast 
that the floods of Jordan should not overwhelm him, and 
leading the way across the dark, cold waves to the glorious 
land of the Redeemer. And then, Effie dear, Lilla had the 
same hope as her father, and I soon saw that she sorrowed not 
as worldly people sorrow ; he was gone, and her grief was very 
great, but through all she was patient, and content that God’s 
will, not her’s, should be done.” 

“And yet she loved her father very much ; she never seemed 
happy away from him, especially after he became blind—I 
never heard or read of amore devoted daughter.” 

“She did love him truly and unselfishly ; and therefore, 
because her love was so deep and so unselfish, she could the 
better bear to part with him. She knows now that he suffers 
no longer from any infirmity of the flesh ; he has no longer 
to grope his way through a darkened world ; he sees now, 


and sees what mortal vision may never behold! And perhaps 
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—we cannot tell—he sees his child, and looks down upon 
her from his happy dwelling-place, and rejoices to know that, 
in God's good time, she will be with him once again.” 

“ Lilla is always cheerful.” 

“Yes, as a rule, always. I have seen her brow very weary, 
and her dark eyes full of sadness ; but I have spoken to her, 
and the shadow had passed away, and her own sweet smile 
has lighted up her face, till, in my worst pain and weakness, 
it has been a positive refreshment to see her at my side. Ah, 
you cannot tell what Lilla has been to me all these months ; 
her very tones seem to impart comfort ; her very looks bid 
you hope and be content ; and her touch is so light, and her 
step so soundless, and her skill so wonderful. She is the 
very queen of nurses ; and if, as she says, I showed her some 
little kindness by bringing her here and making her at home, 
when she was left alone in the world, she has repaid me a 
thousand-fold. Surely, God sent her to me, knowing how 
great my needs would be, and how well she was fitted for the 
duties she has taken upon herself to perform ; for I am as 
solitary as she is, as far as near friends and kindred are 
concerned.” 

“Miss de Torre, may I ask you one question ?” 

“Certainly you may ; but I do not promise to answer it, 
though I dare say I shall.” 

“Well, then, are you very unhappy about yourself? It 
must be such dreary work lying here day after day ; and you 
used to be so active and full of life—always doing something 
or other, or planning something—and now: i 

“ No, I am not unhappy at all; I have never been happier 
than since I first began to recover consciousness ; before, I 
was sometimes harassed by conflicting duties ; now, I have 
only to lie still, and commit myself to God.” 

“Were you insensible long?” 

“Some days, I believe ; and they feared for my reason, I 
know. Oh! Effie, what a mercy that my mind is quite clear; 
not even weakened, though my body is so shattered, and my 
physical strength and vigour brought so low.” 
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“ But all the beautiful schemes you had for doing good to 
the people here—the schools, and the new buildings, and the 
mills you were talking about, to be erected on the other side 
of the Park ¢” 

“Effie, I believe—I believe I schemed too much ; at least, 
Trelied more on my own schemes than I ought to have done. 
I liked to have my own way; I was too imperious—too proud 
of my own abilities ; I liked to rule, to be first in everything; 
I was conscious of power, and I loved power too—and now— 
now God has shown me how poor a creature 1am. He has 
laid me here, perhaps, for life, certainly for a long period ; 
and others must take up the work I fondly thought my very 
own. I must be content to find the means, and let others 
plan, and execute, and labour in the field where I hoped to 
do so much, Ah! I was too self-confident. I see it now, 
and this check is wisely given. If [had gone on doing God’s 
work in my own self-willed, authoritative way, it would have 
been marred, if not altogether spoilt. All that is, is best.” 

Effie was silent awhile: she was wondering how she could 
have borne the fate of her friend. Struck down in all the 
pride of her youthful beauty—laid aside from the work she 
had so loved, and the places she had so cherished—reduced 
from perfect health and strength to infantile weakness and to 
a state of continuous suffering ; how could she bear it so 
patiently and smile so placidly, and say it was ‘‘all for the 
best?” True, the appliances of wealth and rank were still 
her own ; the room in which she lay boasted of every luxury 
that could possibly mitigate suffering, and render captivity 
endurable ; physicians and nurses could be multiplied to any 
extent ; but still there was the pain, the weary, unceasing 
pain to be borne, it might be for many months, it might be 
till the worn-out frame sank under the ravages of disease 
induced by injury and total inactivity. And then she had 
loved the bright, beautiful world of nature so well; it had 
been her great joy to be out in the early morning, when the 
dew still sparkled on the turf, watching the slants of sunlight 
on the wavy moors, and the sheeny mists rolling down the 
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sides of the distant hills, or caught up in the dappled sky 
above. She had loved to roam about the woods and lanes, 
aud to pluck the wild flowers ; and ever since the last day of 
June she had been stretched on a bed of suffering, and even 
the summer sunlight had not been allowed to find its way 
into her hushed and darkened room. And again and again 
Effie wondered how such misery could be borne with 
unrepining patience. 

“ How did you come here ?” asked Miss de Torre, presently. 
“Surely you are not alone ?” 

*‘Oh, no! Adam brought me; he is downstairs, in the 
library.” 

Miss de Torre’s eyes brightened. “Oh, Effie, do you think 
he would grant me a favour ?” 

“T am sure he would ; what is it ?” 

“Tf he would go into the gallery and play the Crusader’s 
Hymn! I could hear it here quite well, with the doors open.” 

“T will go and tell him.” 

“ First, let me say good-bye. I meant to have talked to 
you about yourself, Effie, and here I have only chatted about 
my own poor self. God bless you, my dear, and give you all 
the happiness you desire, and may He bring you speedily to 
the knowledge of Himself, for without that, Effie, you cannot 
be truly, abidingl} happy. I shall send you that little 
rocking-chair—I know it is your favourite seat; but the 
wedding present proper you shall have when you go to house- 
keeping, which I trust will be soon. Stay, though, you must 
have something to carry about with you as a remembrance of 
me. Sring me, please, my little silver casket—you know 
where it is.” 

Effie brought it, and Helen took from it a valuable sapphire 
ring and placed it on the young girl’s finger, saying, “ Now, 
whenever you look at that, think of Helen de Torre, and 
think of the peace that she has found, and that she prays 
may be yours also, in life and in death.” 

And then Effie went away and delivered her message, and 
Adam arose like one in a dream and went into the gallery, 
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that seemed to him now as hallowed ground, and played the 
Crusader’s Hymn, which she had first heard on that 
memorable autumn-evening when first they met on that very 
spot, close beside the great organ, whose sweetest tones were 
awakened by him who joined now in the glorious anthems 
of the world above. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 
THE MEMORIAL RING. 


Tue next morning Effie was married, and “done for,” as 
Joan remarked when the wedding party came home from 
church, and nothing remained but to make the best of it, 
and trust to time and circumstances for converting the care- 
less child-bride into a sensible and decorous matron. Whata 
child she did look, sitting by her young husband at the break- 
fast-table, her pretty face covered with smiles and blushes 
while she drooped her golden curls to listen to his tender 

“whispers, and twirled her wedding-ring round and round ; 
and once, to the horror of Janet, who was at heart a wee bit 
superstitious, succeeded in pulling it right off, and bowling 
it across the table into Lilla’s lap. 

“ An omen! an omen!” cried Julian, as he handed back 
the ring which had been placed on the tiny finger scarce an 
hour ago. 

“Hush !” said Adam, authoritatively, seeing Effie change 
colour and look distressed ; “if there be any omen at all it is 
a good one, and it foretells that Lilla will be our next bride.” 
But here he was in turn taken to task by Janet, who bade 
him not say impertinent things; and in the meantime the 
ring was again settled in its proper place by the bridegroom 
himself, and Effie was consoled, for she had been quite ready 
to accept Julian’s thoughtless interpretation of the accident, 
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and believed that it bodied all kinds of unhappiness and 
evil fortune. 

Lilla was the only guest, that is, she was the only person 
present who was not either a Dunkeld or a Thornthwaite, 
save, indeed, little Katie Lancaster, who, however, was for 
the time-being “one of the family” at Daisy Bank. Mr. 
and Mrs. Thornthwaite and their daughter did all possible 
honour to the nuptials, by attending in gorgeous array, and 
by giving a magnificent entertainment in the evening at 
Sycamore-villa, to which, of course, all the Dunkelds were 
invited, and which, for Effie’s sake, they felt themselves 
constrained to attend. If there was any one family in the 
neighbourhood with which Janet and Adam would have 
earnestly wished not to connect themselves, it was certainly 
the Thornthwaites, and Janet almost groaned aloud as she 
contemplated the intimacy and the familiar intercourse 
which must necessarily supervene now that the connection 
was actually formed, and Effie the near relation of both. 
But, as Adam said, it could not be helped now, and they 
must make the best of the circumstances, and for Effie’s dear 
sake, cultivate a friendly spirit towards her husband’s rela- 
tions. 

The young couple went away to spend a fortnight at “the © 
lakes ;” but, as Julian remarked, they might be pretty cer- 
tain of having the lakes at home, as it poured heavily on the 
bridal morning, and “the glasses,” which had gradually 
been sinking for several days, without any visible altera- 
tion in the weather, were going steadily down to “much 
rain.” And the moon having just passed the full, there 
seemed to be little hope of any change for the better 
till she gave place to her successor, or, to speak more 
rationally, till she had waned out her last quarter, and 
turned herself round into that phase of her monthly exis- 
tence which we call the new moon. At least, so said all 
the weather-wise individuals ; and Joan observed that the 
cat ate grass, and Whinfell Pike looked not half a mile 
away—two indubitable and infallible signs of pouring and 
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continuous rain! And, indeed, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Thorn- 
thwaite drove away to the railway station in as steady and 
drenching a down-pour as could be imagined; and when, 
according to Scotch custom, the old shoe was tossed over 
the carriage, they who threw it had to dart out through the 
rain with cloaks and umbrellas, which, after all, failed 
adequately to protect the wedding finery. 

“Ah! now if it had but been a burying,” said Joan to 
Mrs. Chuiff, as they retreated to their own quarters. 

“What on earth do you mean?” the charwoman very 
naturally inquired, 

“Why, ‘blessed is the corpse as the rain rains on,’ ” 
returned Joan, with infinite gravity ; “ but it’s bad luck for 
a bride to leave her home in such a rain as this here!” 

“T don’t believe in them sayings,” sensibly returned Mrs. 
Chuff: “about the corpse is nothing but nonsense, that’s 
certain! If the spirit is gone to heaven, it can’t make no dif- 
ference about the dead body as is in the coffin. And I mind 
the morning as Mr. Blake was buried, it was as sunshiny and 
pleasant as it were yesterday, and if ever a man was blessed, 
corpse or no corpse, I’m sure it was him. It’s my opinion 
that them sorts of sayings is just disrespectful to the Lord, 
as it’s He as settles the good and the bad. Not but what 
I'd have liked a fine morning for the wedding ; it’s more 
cheerful-like, and the sunshine heartens one up a bit. But 
the morning I was married was as fair a one as ever shone, 
and it were fine all day and for nigh a month after; and it 
didn’t bring me good luck, for my master is given to the 
drink, and I have to keep him instead of him keeping me ; 
and when he’s taken too much, which it is his practice most 
nights of the year, he seems to like beating me better than 
anything ; not but what I think he’d be a good husband if 
he was ever sober two days together. I do wish he’d join 
Miss Bullion’s Temperance Society !” 

And in the meantime the Thornthwaites had taken their 
departure, and Miss de Torre’s carriage had arrived to convey 
Lilla back to the Park. She lingered a little, as if she had 
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something to say ; and at length, hearing Adam in the music- 
room, she followed him, feeling instinctively that he would 
rather listen to what she had to tell him without any other 
auditor, 

His fingers were wandering idly over the keys of the 
pianoforte, and he did not hear her come in. But when she 
said, “I have a message for you from Miss de Torre,” he 
ceased playing instantly, and waited almost breathlessly for 
the communication. ‘She wishes very much to see you ; 
could you spend an hour at the Park this evening ?” 

“Certainly I could, and will. This stupid party does not 
begin till nine o’clock, I think, and I need not be punctual ; 
but, Lilla, is she so much better ?” 

“She is as well as she will be for a long time to come ; at 
least, so the doctors say. She is to be dressed every day, and 
lie on the new couch that came down from London last week. 
The change is a great comfort, she says, and now she can 
see her friends again ; but she bade me tell you that she 
would not admit any one till she had first seen you.” 

“Can she not sit up ?” 

“No; and indeed I sometimes fear she will never sit up- 
right again, without support. She can be raised on pillows 
—that is all ; she has no power to lift herself.” 

“ What did the London physician say when he came down 
the other day ?” 

“He entirely confirmed Dr. Henslow’s opinions. He 
says her constitution is naturally good, and she may, to a 
certain extent, recover from the accident; but he thinks it 
will be very long before there is any great and positive im- 
provement ; that utter powerlessness of the lower limbs he 
evidently looks upon as the worst sign ; that there is terrible 
injury to the spine he cannot doubt ; but still he hopes, and 
encourages her and all of us to hope; only we must be 
patient, and not expect any great change for the better just 


et.” 
“One word more, Lilla; is she much altered ?” 


“T hardly know ; I have been with her all the time ; all 
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her lovely colour is gone, of course, and she is very thin. 
The rings she used to wear slip off her fingers ; but I think 
she looks sweeter than ever, and she does not seem unhappy. 
You will come, then, this evening ? we shall expect you to tea ; 
you know we keep early hours now Mrs. Challoner is gone.” 

“ Ah, how was it that Mrs. Challoner went away? Mrs. 
Auriol told me one story, and Mrs. Pinnacle another.” 

“She said that the sight of sickness depressed her and 
injured her health, and that as Miss de Torre had chosen a 
companion for herself—meaning me—and as there was no 
prospect of her going out, or receiving company for a long 
time, she would not require the attendance of a chaperone. 
But, from what Mrs. Auriol says, I think the Dean, who 
wrote, you know, to Lord Dinorden, said something about 
the very lax way in which she performed her duties; which 
was not quite fair, for Helen was always glad to dispense with 
her interference, and they were so dissimilar that they never 
could be very happy in each other’s society ; and either Lord 
Dinorden wrote reprovingly, or the Dean himself said some- 
thing not very complimentary; but Mrs. Challoner was 
offended, and said she must leave Arne at ‘once, for it did 
not agree with her constitution. And so she went away, 
and Helen does not intend to have any one to fill her place, 
unless she should hear of some elderly, pious gentlewoman, 
who would be glad of a happy home—some one who will 
work with us, and be with us, of one mind and one heart.” 

“T understand. Poor Mrs. Challoner! she never knew 
how to treat me ; she could not condescend to shake hands 
with a music-master, and yet she could not pretend to be 
grander than her patroness ; I am glad she is gone. I will 
be at the Park, Lilla, by six o’clock.” 

And Adam kept his word. The stable clock was striking 
the hour as he entered the house. Helen was wheeled now 
into her dressing-room—for her couch was easily moved— 
and there she received Adam, and there Lilla poured out the 
tea in the good old-fashioned style. Ah! how changed was 
Helen from that evening when she had first entertained 
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them at her table! Were they the same—that queen-like, 
radiant girl, in all the bloom and beauty of her nineteen 
years; and that pale, attenuated woman, with grave but 
peaceful brow, with a face still fair and lovely, but bearing 
traces of long hours of weariness and cruel pain ? 

But Adam Dunkeld thought the Helen de Torre of that 
hour far lovelier than the brilliant heiress who had fairly 
dazzled him with her proud, excelling beauty only one short 
year ago. Every feature seemed refined and spiritualised ; 
and the marble whiteness of cheek and brow, and the sweet, 
peaceful gaze of her deep violet eyes, made him think of a 
picture he had once seen of some legendary saint and martyr. 
But while he thought thus, Helen spoke, and held out her 
hand, with one of her old bright smiles ; and the fancied 
resemblance was gone, and her voice, though rather weaker, 
was sweet and musical as ever; and all that had come and 
gone since that evening of their first meeting seemed more 
like a troubled dream than an actual reality. After tea, 
Lilla slipped away, and then Helen said, “ Mr, Dunkeld, I 
sent for you this evening, that I might with my own lips 
thank you for the service you rendered me three months ago. 
I resolved that you should be the first whom I received ; for 
of course, I have seen only my female friends during my 
illness, and of them but a small number—Mrs. Auriol, Miss 
Bullion, and Mary Claridge—no one else. You donot think 
me ungrateful that all this time I have never made any 
actual acknowledgment of your heroic goodness ?” 

“T only hope, Miss de Torre, you will not acknowledge it 
now ; I only did what—I could not help doing—what I 
would do again, under the same circumstances, were the risk 
ten times greater ;” and with a strong effort Adam concluded 
his sentence, “and what Mr. Auriol would have done also, 
had he possessed my strength of muscle, and my steady 
brain, and my cragsman’s skill; nay, what he would have 
striven to do without them, had I not been there to perform 
a task upon which a precious life depended.” 

She was not so pale now; a lovely rosy tinge stole over 
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her altered face as Philip’s name was mentioned, and her 
fingers played nervously with the fringe of her shawl. And 
Adam saw it, and though a pang shot through his heart, his 
generous nature mourned more for her, shut out, probably, 
from all woman’s sweetest joys and richest blessings, than for 
himself, who had won her deepest gratitude, but not her love. 
With that gratitude—that friendship—that calm, sisterly 
affection which every word and glance evinced—he would try 
to be content, and be to her as a brother. If any one had 
asked her if she loved Adam Dunkeld, she would probably 
have said with candour and fervency, “ Yes, indeed; he 
saved me from a terrible death ; henceforth he is to me as 
my own mother’s son.” But to her own heart, she would 
searcely admit that she loved Philip Auriol, though the mere 
mention of his name brought colour to her cheek and lustre 
to her eye ; and by her side, in a little vase, was a handful 
of heliotrope that he had sent her several days before ; and 
the fragrance of the nearly colourless flowers was to her 
sweeter and more precious than any perfume of the east, 
though distilled at infinite cost and pains, could ever have 
been. 

“T did not know,” she resumed, “till the other day how 
it was. I inquired as soon as I could speak, for I knew 
nothing ; I seemed to awake and find myself in my own bed, 
and it was long before I quite remembered what had 
happened to me. ThenTI recollected those awful ‘Screes,’ 
and slipping down, down, and no sure footing anywhere, and 
the precipice and the black pool beneath ; and I asked who 
found me out, and who saved me; and they told me the 
boatmen drew me up, and they would not let me talk about 
it, lest it should do me harm. I desired that the men 
should be rewarded, and they said it should be done. But 
the remembrance of the scene and the hour, as gradually I 
recalled its details, oppressed me fearfully: if I closed my 
eyes I was slipping down the Screes again, or toiling 
over sharp, rugged rocks, and finding myself on the 
brink of awful precipices, with black, raging streams at 
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the bottom ; and even when wide awake and perfectly con- 
scious, I could not hinder myself from going over and over 
again every circumstance of that day, from our setting out 
in the morning to the moment when I felt that something 
had broken my fall, and that my senses were deserting me.” 

“Tt would have been better, Miss de Torre, if they had 
allowed you to talk freely. When you had once or twice 
gone over the events of that terrible evening with some other 
person, they would have ceased to haunt you so painfully. 
Nothing oppresses us so heavily—so continuously—as an 
unspoken horror.” 

“You are right, and I soon felt that if I did not speak 
delirium would ensue ; and when Sir Henry Hartopp came 
down a few days ago I told him my persuasion, and he bade 
me talk about it morning, noon, and night, if I liked; and 
he desired Lilla to tell me everything I wished to know ; it 
was the only way to get rid of the sort of night-mare that my 
memory had turned into. And then, and not before, I heard 
every particular—how you risked your life to save mine, 
how you injured yourself in doing it, and how ill you were 
long afterwards, from the heroic and almost superhuman 
efforts you so courageously put forth. My dear friend, you 
must have thought me a strange, cold piece of ingratitude, 
that I never sent you any message, or one word of thanks ; 
but you understand it now ?” 

“JT have understood it all along; I never wished for 
thanks : when they told me that your senses had returned, 
and that your life would be spared, I had my reward.” 

“T believe it! But, oh! Mr. Dunkeld, you must not won- 
der if I fail to find words wherewith to express my feelings 
towards you. Nay! I must speak—what do I not owe you? 
Where should I have been, humanly speaking, but for you ? 
And though I trust, through the merits of my Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, my soul would have passed away to 
everlasting joy, I would fain, if it be His holy will, live a little 
longer on earth. I am very young yet, only twenty years old, 
and life to me is still sweet and promising, and there are many 
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changes I should like to see made in Arne before I die, if it 
please God.” 

“We trust, we believe that ail will be spared to us yet 
for many years.” 

“Tt may be so, I am very much better; but Sir Henry 
warns me not to expect anything like thorough restoration 
for at least a year. I have no more power to walk, or even 
to stand, than a child of a day old. Thank God I can use 
my hands freely, and bear to be raised, though I cannot sup- 
port myself in a sitting posture; and my sight is not weak, 
and now that my brain is clear, I can read and talk without 
weariness. Most mercifully my head escaped serious injury ; 
it had a blow or two, they say, but nothing of any real con- 
sequence ; the mischief is all in the back.” 

‘© Do you suffer much pain there?” 

“ Yes, sometimes ; my back is extremely painful, and the 
inability to change my position is often distressing, but on the 
whole I do very well ; dear Lilla is such a nurse, and every- 
body is so good to me ; and my mind is at peace, and I am 
content to leave myself in God’s hands. Oh! Mr. Dunkeld, 
if all this had happened before I came to St. Beetha’s, when 
I knew nothing of my heavenly Father’s love—when I had 
no faith, no joy, no hope that maketh not ashamed! I was 
such a wild, impetuous girl; I had no idea of being crossed 
or thwarted im anything. Like the Princess Amelia, 


‘Concluding in those hours of glee 
That all the world was made for me,’ 


I danced, and laughed, and sang, and rejoiced in my youth, 
though at heart I was often very sad, because my soul was 
dark, empty, and inly yearning for something better and 
nobler than it had either found or even sought. Now all is 
well, my God has given me the light of His countenance, and 
with His presence I can neither be sad nor dreary.” 

“Do you know that our new minister is come ?” 

“No. Who have you chosen ?” 
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“The church has chosen a most excellent man—I knew 
something of him in London—the Rev. Alexander Gilruth.” 

“Surely that is a Scotch name ?” 

“Yes. Mr. Gilruth, senior, is an Edinburgh man ; but his 
son is English born and bred. He is just the man, I should 
say, for the work that lies before him—earnest, devoted, of 
an impassioned eloquence, pledged heart and hand to the 
service in which he is engaged. I trust his presence will be 
a blessing to Arne.” 

“Ah! perhaps he will help me. I want some one now to 
carry out the plans I made in the spring, and to devise fresh 
schemes of usefulness. Mr. Claridge has been my great hope, 
but then his sphere of labour is in St. Beetha’s, and an 
occasional supervision is all that can be expected from him 
as regards our own matters here at Arne ; he is fettered, too, 
by the laws of his church ; he cannot do all that he would, 
and the eyes of the rigid cathedral-party are upon him, ready 
to pronounce him a renegade on the first opportunity. But 
I am sure he will co-operate with your Mr. Gilruth.” 

“That he will. A more excellent and earnest minister 
than Mr. Claridge does not exist. I do not say he is very 
learned ; but he is always ready and willing to go forth and 
do battle in his Master's cause ; and he is so gentle, so loving, 
so tender to the poor and the afflicted.” 

“When one comes to be shut out from the world, and 
excluded from all its pleasures and all its business, how 
unimportant seem most of the questions which agitate so 
many minds and excite so many controversies, and call forth 
so much bitterness even among God’s people ; when, after all, 
there is but one Church—the Holy and Universal Church of 
Christ throughout all the world! It seems to me, more now 
than ever, of very little import by what name we are called 
on earth, if only we are safely united to Christ in a true and 
living faith. A great general may have many regiments 
under his command, but they do not all wear the same 
uniform, though they all unite in gaining one victory. And 
Christ, too, has many servants, differing in outward form and 
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ceremony and religious rule, and yet all pressing on towards 
the same end—the subjugation of the foe, and the extension 
of the Master’s kingdom.” 

“Ah! yes; and if we cannot do without our individual 
standards, we may yet march under one great and royal 
banner, which floats over all who are determined to contend, 
not for party, but for the fuwith, in sincerity and truth. But 
you spoke as if I had a voice in choosing our minister. I 
have none, for I have hei now refrained from joining myself 
to any visible chure 

« But ought not one to make an open profession, to demon- 
strate one’s adherence to the cause of God?” 

“ Undoubtedly ; Janet and I both intend speaking to our 
new pastor as soon as he is settled with us. May we bring 
him to see you?” 

‘¢ Certainly, and I should like him to meet Mr. Claridge 
here ; how are the new houses progressing ?” 

“Very nicely; they will be ready for the tenants before 
Christmas. When Cropper’s Buildings and, in due time, 
May Fair generally shall have disappeared, we shall have 
quite a pleasant and reputable entrance into Arne.” 

“J wonder if I shall ever see it ?” 

And Adam wondered too; for, though there was a great 
change for the better, that fragile form suggested many an 
apprehension for the future. Could so frail and shattered a 
bark ever weather another storm ? 

After a minute’s silence, Miss de Torre said, “ At first it 
seemed so hard to have to say— 


‘Cast as a broken vessel by, 
Health’s work I can no longer do,’ 


and it seemed almost lawful to grieve over the prostration of 
energies that might have been exerted for the glory of God 
and the good of His creatures; but I see now that was 
egotistical and self-conscious folly. God is showing me that 
He can do without me. I meant to do so much; I was 
gradually becoming self-confident and self-important. Now, 
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all the executive part is taken out of my hands, and in every 
case I must trust the wisdom and experience of others.” 

“You may rest assured you will be consulted on every 
point.” 

“Yes; but I shall not be able to form any accurate judg- 
ment, save from the report of others ; but it is all right—all 
best! I dare say things will go on more wisely, and therefore 
more prosperously, for my being laid aside. Ah! you are 
looking at your watch ; but I have one thing more to say— 
Look! you see this ring; it was on my finger when you 
brought me up from the brink of the precipice; will you 
wear it in memory of that day, and also in token of my 
friendship—my everlasting friendship ?” 

“T would rather, dear Miss de Torre, accept something 
less valuable ; these diamonds are of great price.” 

“T could not be happy to give you anything less than the 
very best ; it will please me to see you wear it. When you 
look at it, remember that you, and Janet also, have a claim 
upon my friendship—my sincere affection. See, it will just 
fit your little finger—there! you must not take it off again. 
And now, having given you the first place among my friends, 
I am wishing to see all others. Tell Janet I hope she will 
come soon, and if you meet Mr. Claridge tell him I am 
looking for an early visit.” 

“ Janet will only be too pleased to come, and I shall see 
Mr. Claridge to-morrow. Should you like ‘The Crusader’s 
Hymn’ before I go ?” 

“ Ah, yes; how good of you! My poor organ! I fear I 
shall never press its keys again. If you are not tired, and if 
you can spare a few more minutes, play something of your 
own—you cannot tell the pleasure it is to me now to listen 
to music, especially such as you always give me. Lilla is 
very kind to me ; she will sit at the pianoforte for an hour 
together for my sole pleasure and benefit; but there is 
nothing like the organ, and no organ like my own in the 
gallery yonder.” 
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CHAPTER, XXMrx. 
A CLERICAL VISIT. 


Apam Dunxeip did see Mr. Claridge the next day, and 
he lost very little time in coming up to Arne, and paying his 
devoirs to Miss de Torre and Lilla Blake. And Helen greatly 
enjoyed his visit, for he read and prayed with her, and pro- 
mised to co-operate with Mr. Gilruth in the work that was 
doing at Arne, and cheered her greatly by the accounts he 
gave of progress actually displayed in many quarters, since 
the commencement of her illness. 

“And about my school? Ah! I have thought so much 
about that; I quite thought it would be opened this autumn ; 
I believe I had all sorts of visionary notions of a model in- 
stitution, upon my own principles, and now I can only find 
the funds, and commit the more important work to other 
people.” 

“Whatever your ideas were or are, I dare say they could 
be carried out.” 

“ Will you take it in hand?” 

“Tthink not; I have no right to interfere in your parish ; 
we, of the Establishment, are chary of treading upon each 
other’s ground; and your own vicar looks upon all these 
innovations with a jealous eye—he is entirely of the old 
school, and disapproves most heartily of your Institute, and 
your Temperance Society, and your projected schools ; and I 
cannot clash with him.” 

“Then you will desert me, Mr. Claridge?” said Helen, a 
little disappointed. 

“By no means; the Institute, you know, is not an 
ecclesiastical affair, and I will help you there to the utmost 
of my power. But the school is a different matter ; indeed, 
the distance and my own sphere of labour would entirely 
preclude anything like frequent or efficient service. I think 
you must look to Mr. Morris’ successor for pastoral oversight © 
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of your schools: he will always be near at hand, and can take 
any part you and he may choose, without stepping out of 
bounds. But what kind of school is it you have it in your 
mind to establish ?” 

“ A school for girls; none to be admitted under nine years 
of age, or over fourteen; none to be retained, except for very 
special reasons, over sixteen. The instruction to be definite 
in its nature. I should like the girls to be taught to read 
well ; I should like them to speak correctly ; also to write a 
good, legible hand, and to be good arithmeticians. I should 
desire the mistress to be careful about their spelling ; and I 
should wish them to have some general knowledge respecting 
the history of their own country, and to learn something of 
geography ; there should also be a good suitable library for 
the use of the pupils. Plain sewing and cutting-out I should 
particularly insist on; and I should wish them taught to 
mend, as well as to make: and I wonder whether it could 
not be managed that two of the elder girls should take it in 
turn to act as servant to the mistress, who must be a very 
wise, kind, liberal-minded Christian woman. Miss Dunkeld 
says, that scarcely any of the women of the class to which 
my girls belong, know anything about cooking, or ironing, or 
household work generally. Now, if they could only be trained 
to do these things, and learn the art of making the best use 
of whatever they may possess, what different homes the 
working men would have! what wives and mothers there 
would be in a few years’ time !” 

“There would, indeed ; and I am convinced that at least 
one-third of the drunken husbands are made such by 
slatternly, incompetent wives; but your evening adult 
school is already effecting something in that direction. And 
see the force of good example :—Miss Bullion has founded 
one on the same principle, and Peggy Rand—you have heard 
about her, and how she signed the pledge, because she pro- 
mised to do so if Miss Bullion would set her the example— 
Peggy Rand has been learning to sew and cook, and has 
made home so comfortable, that her husband says that he is 
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the happiest man alive, and ‘would not change his Peggy for 
a duchess, not if she would make him a duke to marry her, 
and give him a mint of money besides.’ And a year ago, I 
believe poorJem Rand would have been very gladtoaccomplish 
a divorce, if it had been in his power ; that woman was the 
terror of Wingate-lane, and she ruled her husband with a rod 
of iron, and was about as good a housewife as a drunken 
- woman generally is! I am seriously thinking about a similar 
school or class for St. Peter’s-street ; old Mr. Haynes, the 
incumbent of St. Peter’s, has no objection: he is willing to 
sanction any good work in his parish, provided he is not 
called upon to take any active part himself. He is very old, 
you know, and very feeble; but a good man, and one who 
would act very differently were he even ten years younger. 
I have the lectureship at St. Peter’s for the present—the 
service every Tuesday evening.” 

“And you wish to establish night-schools, such as ours, 
and as Miss Bullion’s, in Wingate-lane? Are you short of 
funds? because, you know, you have but to speak.” 

“ We shall not refuse a subscription, dear Miss de Torre ; 
for St. Peter’s is a very poor neighbourhood. The pecuniary 
liabilities at the outset will have to rest on a very few ; but 
I want something more than money. I want—; you know 
Mary is too young to be mixed up with anything of the kind; 
at least, she could not take a prominent part in such work.” 

“T see! you want another Miss Bullion! Ah! I do not 
know where you will find one, and I cannot pretend to spare 
Janet Dunkeld, even if I had the right to dispose of her 
services ; indeed, the distance alone would preclude her from 
offering her aid, even were she not engaged here, to the full 
extent of her leisure time. She takes pupils now, you know ; 
and she does not feel it right to leave her own home regularly 
more than one evening in the week. As Rose grows older 
she will be more at liberty.” 

“JT was not thinking of Miss Dunkeld ; I respect her very 
much, but she is not just what I wish. On the very evening 
of that eventful pic-nic of sorrowful memory, I made up 
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my mind to come the next day, and speak to you 
about it.” 

There was a dead silence, only the fire crackled, and the 
autumn breeze blew wildly among the chestnut trees at the 
end of the house. Miss de Torre looked up—to see her 
visitor with a perplexed air, and evidently ill at ease. 
‘Speak to me about what?” she ae “you are quite 
enigmatical to-day.” 

Mr. Claridge smiled. “Have you zo idea, Miss de Torre, 
what I wanted to ask you about?” 

“ Not any, if it does not refer to the schools.” 

“Tt does refer to them, but very indirectly. I would 
prefer at present not to consider the schools at all. There 
is something ungracious in the very idea of trying to win a 
wife, simply to make a sort of deaconess, or bishopess of 
her. We clergymen like to make love for love’s own sake, 
quite as much as other men ; and it is our right.” 

“Winning a wife! Making love!” Helen grew hot, 
fearing she knew not what. Was Mr. Claridge going to 
propose to her? No; the idea was an absurdity: no man 
in his senses would propose to her now. But what could he 
mean? But she gravely replied, “ Of course you have a right, 
Mr. Claridge ; but what have I to do with such a matter?” 

“So much that I hate myself for obtruding it upon your 
notice. Believe me, Miss de Torre, I came here only with 
the idea of paying you a friendly, and, in some sort, a 
pastoral visit. Had you not referred to the schools, the 
subject would not have been opened, and I should have gone 
away without a single word. But the opportunity presented 
itself, and, before I was aware, I had spoken.” 

“Mr. Claridge, will’ you be so good as to speak plainly ? 
I do not like mysteries, and I have not strength to bear 
much excitement. What, or rather, who, is it you want ?” 

“Can you doubt? I want your Lilla.” 

“Ah, Mr. Claridge, I had rather you wanted half my 
fortune. But that is very selfish of me—abominably selfish. 
Of course I do not wish dear Lilla to be at my side for ever. 
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I promised her father to take care of her, and I could not 
better redeem my pledge than by giving her into your 
keeping. There is no reason why I should doom her to the 
loneliness that will doubtless be my own lot.” 

“Understand me, Miss de Torre; I would not for worlds 
take Lilla from you now: I only want her promise. Let 
her give me that, and she shall remain with you as long as 
she pleases. I will not speak of marriage till you are quite 
well again, going in and out among us as before.” 

“Forgive me if I ask a plain question, Mr. Claridge ; but 
have you any idea that Lilla is aware of your feelings 
towards her ?” 

“T really cannot say ; had she been an ordinary young 
lady, she would certainly have concluded, as mammas and 
chaperones say, that ‘I meant something ;’ but Lilla is unlike 
any girl I ever knew ; there is a gravity and simplicity about 
her, that is, to my mind, her greatest attraction. But it 
prevents one from reading her heart, even in barest surmise. 
I cannot tell whether she is likely to receive my addresses 
favourably or otherwise. She is always bright and friendly 
when we meet—too friendly, I fear ; for if 1 were more than 
a friend, she would be shyer, less cordial—at least, I fancy 
so. But can you give me no light, Miss de Torre?” 

“T cannot, Mr. Claridge; and I would not if I could. 
Every man should plead his own cause, and hear his sentence 
only from the lips of the woman he addresses. I have 
sometimes thought that Lilla has a secret of this kind, but I 
have never sought to win it from her. Whether you are con- 
cerned in it, I have, of course, no means of knowing. Miss 
Blake is too reticent, too delicate to speak of an attachment 
which is not certainly returned. If she loved, it would be 
with her whole heart. There are depths of tenderness and 
constancy in her nature that few would suspect. However, 
if I must say what I think, I never did in my own mind 
connect you with anything that might be passing in hers.” 

Mr. Claridge looked pained: he had flattered himself that 
it was otherwise. At last he said, “I. have gone so far now, 
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that I shall be unsettled till I speak to Lilla. Have I your 
permission ?” 

“Certainly, if my permission be required ; she is under 
my protection, that is all, and she is dear to me as the 
dearest of sisters ; but let it be quite understood that I have 
no real claims upon Lilla Blake ; she is free to marry whom 
she will and when she will, or to remain single ; she is, in 
every sense of the word, her own mistress.” 

“JT understand, Miss de Torre ; you would not even seek 
to influence her decision.” 

“Certainly not ; and therefore I should like you to speak 
to her at once, for I shall feel guilty with your seeret in my 
possession, and she never dreaming what we have been 
talking about. I think you will find her in the library, but 
I will inquire.” 

She rang the bell, and Tina answered it. “Is Miss Blake 
in the library, Tina ?” 

“Si, miladi, si; she makes there her studies. Does my 
lady wish that I should bring her up the stairs?” 

“No, that will do. I only wished to know if she were in 
the house. That will do, Tina.” 

Tina, with a profound reverence to her mistress and to the 
padre, as she always persisted in calling every clergyman: 
she encountered, went her way. ‘“ Now, Mr. Claridge, you 
can do as you please. But, if you would please me, you will 
go to the library at once and tell her your tale, and hear 
what Lilla has to reply.” 

A quarter of an hour afterwards Helen saw the Rey. Mr. 
Claridge crossing the park with tremendous speed ; his leay- 
ing the house so soon, and his hurried pace, did not augur 
very well for his success, she thought ; and she tried hard not 
to rejoice at the thought, and she was battling with herself, 
and striving to feel quite calm and unselfish, when the door 
opened, and Lilla came in. 

The first glance was enough; Lilla was certainly not to 
be Mrs. Claridge ; she looked like a startled dove, her friend 
thought. She came up to the couch and knelt beside it—her 
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favourite attitude when she had anything special to disclose’; 
but now she buried her face in the folds of Helen’s downy 
quilt, and exclaimed, “Oh, Helen! how could you—how 
could you let him come to me? He said you sent him !”” 

“ My dear Lilla, you would not have had me refuse him 
the privilege of declaring himself, surely? He asked my 
permission to address you, and I had neither the right nor 
the inclination to interfere ; indeed, I thought the sooner the 
matter was settled the better. I assure you, I had no idea 
whatever of his intentions till he very lucidly explained 
them. He bungled over the affair sadly at first. I was by 
no means certain he was not foolish enough to be going to 
propose to me.” 

“T wish he had, I am sure!” 

‘Thank you, my dear ;—but, Lilla, have you refused 
him ?” 

“Oh! Helen, how can you ask? Why, when you sent 
him you must have been certain what my answer must be.” 

“Well, I had a shrewd suspicion that he would not leave 
my house an engaged man ; but I could not be certain, you 
know. And I should have acted very wrongly if I had not 
permitted him to speak for himself. But, Lilla dear, if it be 
not too impertinent a question, why is it so impossible that 
you should accept Mr. Claridge? and why is it presumed 
that I must have known that he would meet with a repulse, 
instead of a welcome?” 

“Why, Helen, we have never spoken of him in that 
kind of way. He has always been Mr. Claridge to us, and 
nothing more—a good and excellent clergyman, whom we all 
admire and esteem, a very kind and useful man, and an 
excellent brother to Mary—certainly nothing more.” 

“But you do not answer my first question: Why is poor 
Mr. Claridge to be dismissed so summarily, without even an 
hour’s reflection ?” 

“Why ’—oh, Helen !” 

“ My dear, interjections are neither definitive nor satisfac- 
tory ; they tell me nothing that I wish to know. Seriously, 
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do you not think you have been a little premature? The 
offer of a good, sensible man—a truly pious man, and a 
thorough gentleman, is not lightly to be refused. Mr. 
Claridge’s wife will be a happy woman, whoever she may be, 
and she will have a wide sphere of usefulness.” 

“Helen! if I did not know you better, I should think 
you were tired of me, and wished to transfer me from your 
home to Mr. Claridge’s. But I know it is not so.” 

“No, indeed! But, Lilla dearest, I would not for the 
world interfere with your interest and happiness. I 
would not for anything keep you at my side to your own 
detriment ; my life, I think, will be a solitary one, but that 
is no reason why yours should be the same.” 

“Helen! if indeed this solitary life of which you speak 
is to be yours, I ask nothing better than to be allowed to 
share it with you ;—I would rather not marry ; I prefer a 
single life ;—let us be two comfortable old maids together.” 

“My dear child, you are sadly premature to-day ; how 
ridiculous of you, at nineteen, to be talking about perpetual 
spinsterhood ! With me it is different, for I cannot flatter 
myself that I shall ever be quite well again; I have a sort 
of presentiment that this couch is to be my companion for 
life ; but you, young, healthy, bonnie, without ties, and in 
all the bloom of youth ; it is absurd to talk about it.” 

“And therefore, if you please, dear Helen, we will not 
talk any more about it. Let us forget all about Mr. Claridge, 
and put marrying out of our heads altogether; we have 
heard of nothing else lately.” 

“No, indeed: poor Effie’s wedding has occupied our 
thoughts very much ; poor, deluded child!” 

“How could she do it, with so happy a home, so kind a 
brother and sister?” said Lilla, almost indignantly. 

“She did it partly out of sheer thoughtlessness, or rather, 
from an inability to penetrate beyond the surface of things. 
The Dunkelds are poor, and Effie loves ease and plenty. If 
Adam were to marry, or Janet to die, those young people 
would be placed in rather a difficult position. I think Effie 
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‘comprehended this, and she had a foolish dread of being left 
to her own resources.” 

“Not an unfounded dread, Helen; for really I cannot 
imagine what she would have done had it ever been necessary 
for her to support herself!” 

“‘Nor I either. However, that is at an end now, and 
Mr. Herbert Thornthwaite is charged with her maintenance 
for the future. We must, nevertheless, do poor little Effie 
the justice to believe that she did not marry solely for a 
maintenance. She is undoubtedly very found of that hand- 
some young Thornthwaite ; and I do hope he will be kind to 
her, for she is a tender creature, and could never bear harsh, 
rough ways.” 

“ He will be kind while the whim lasts. He is a spoilt 
child, and has always been accustomed to have whatever he 
fancies. When he was about thirteen, I remember he coveted 
a certain pony which was not for sale. He fretted himself 
quite ill in his impatient anger, and his mother herself went 
and bargained for the animal, and by dint of importunity, 
and offering a most extravagant price, she brought the reluc- 
tant owner to terms. For a month Master Herbert laid 
aside his studies, and scoured the country on his new 
pony. Then he tock a fancy to join a cricket-club, and the 
pony was soon turned out to grass; then he resolved to be 
an engineer, and even his mother complained of the sums he 
spent in making model locomotives, and miniature machinery, 
that never would work properly, and was at last cast aside 
and thrown into the lumber-room, when a fresh caprice 
seized upon him, and he suddenly announced his intention 
of studying for the law.” 

“T am afraid that, if he had carried out that intention, he 
would have been ‘ Mr. Briefless’ to the end of his days. Did 
he not once think of being a physician, or a surgeon ?” 

“Yes; and he was actually articled to Dr. Rowe, at 
Rilchester ; and he seemed so delighted with his new 
avocation, that every one thought he really would settle 
down to the medical profession ; but he grew tired in a few 
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months, and, of course, careless; and he nearly poisoned 
some children, who were ill of measles, by making up a 
prescription inaccurately. So his articles were cancelled, and 
he took to farming, and I forget what else afterwards. <At 
last he saw Effie, fell in love with her, and told his mother 
that he would not decide upon anything till he was married, 
and that he would marry no one but Effie Dunkeld. Now, 
you see, he has accomplished his wish.” 

* Yes; but Effie cannot be thrown aside like the toys of 
his childhood, and the whims of his youth. I hope, when 
his new possession is no longer a novelty, he will not grow 
tired of her, and treat her with indifference and neglect. She 
is a silly child, but she deserves a better fate than to be the 
discarded plaything of a wayward, fickle boy; for there is 
really nothing manly about him. I almost think she wavered 
at the last.” 

“T think she saw more of Annie and Mrs. Thornthwaite, 
or, rather, they showed themselves in somewhat of their true 
colours; but I do not imagine she ever doubted Herbert, 
She has perfect trust in him, and believes in his extravagant 
fondness entirely ; he tells her she shall never have a wish 
ungratified.” 

“Poor child! But talking of Dr. Rowe suggests another 
and a more pleasing subject ; the last time I ever spoke to 
Julian Dunkeld was on the day of the pic-nic: I expressed 
my pleasure at his being with us, and I asked him how he 
liked his situation in the bank. And he replied that it was 
not exactly what he would have chosen, but it seemed to be 
his duty to be independent of his brother as soon as he could; 
and the office was respectable, and he might hope for pro- 
motion, as time went on, if he conducted himself to the 
satisfaction of his superiors. Still, if he had had to choose 
his lot in life, it would not have been that of a banker’s 
clerk. I asked him what, then, he would have chosen ; and 
he confessed that he had always desired to enter the medical 
profession, and he ended with saying, ‘But it cannot be, 
Miss de Torre, and I am very thankful to the Dean, through 
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whose influence I have secured my present appointment ; for 
a dead weight on my brother’s hands I was determined to 
remain no longer: I would have worked in a mill, or turned 
porter, before I would have gone on depending upon him, 
though he is the kindest, and most generous, and most self- 
denying fellow that ever lived.’” 

“That he is!” said Lilla, involuntarily. 

A sudden idea flashed across Helen’s mind, and she cried, 
“Tilla! tell me, if the question that was asked you this 
morning by Mr. Claridge had been put to you by Adam 
Dunkeld, would your answer have been the same ?” 

But Lilla rose proudly from her lowly position, and with 
a light that Helen had never seen in her dark eyes before, 
replied coldly, even haughtily, “I cannot answer you; no 
one but Mr. Dunkeld himself would have the least right to 
an answer. Let it be sufficient that he has not, and never 
will ask the question to which you allude !” 

“ Forgive me, Lilla! I have offended you.” 

Lilla burst into tears. “Rather forgive me, Helen, for 
speaking so petulantly ; but, indeed, Mr. Claridge took me so 
by surprise, and he seemed so bitterly disappointed, and I 
feel so wearied, and worried, and perplexed—no, not per- 
plexed, for I am sure I have acted rightly. I do not, and 
never can love him, and all this talk about marrying 
vexes me.” 

“We will talk no more, my dear Lilla; only one thing I 
must say before we finally dismiss the subject ; if ever money 
matters interfere with your prospects, promise to tell me! I 
have heard of persons who could neither marry, nor make 
honourable proposals, just for the want of a few paltry 
hundreds or thousands ; and if mere cash could ever promote 
or accelerate your happiness, it should be yours as freely as 
I now give you my hand, and promise to teaze you no more 
about your own marriage, or any other person’s.” 

“Thank you, Helen! when I have a needy suitor, whom I 
wish to encourage, I will certainly tell you. In the mean- 
time, I am going to be very happy, nursing you and reading 
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to you, and acting as your right-hand almoner; and whatever 
you may say or urge, I do not think you could do without me. 
I have quite sufficient self-esteem to believe that 1 should be 
dreadfully missed if I were to go away.” 

“Indeed you would, Lilla; you are very, very dear to me, 
and I to you, I well believe ; but, darling, it was because 
your remaining here was so essential to my happiness, because 
I felt how great would be my loss if Mr. Claridge took you 
away, that I dared not say one word in favour of your 
rejecting his proposals. However, I may tell you now, that 
Iam heartily glad I am going to keep you all to myself. 
And now I must try to go to sleep, for this long chatter has 
been quite too much for me.” 


CHAP EER. ox XX 
LILLAS MORNING WALK. 


“Lua,” said Miss de Torre a few days after Mr. Claridge’s 
visit, “are you going into the village this morning?” 

“Yes ; I am taking those little frocks to the woman who 
has the twins ; and I mean to go by Linnet’s-lane and see 
how the gardener has executed your orders, and if I can 
gather a nosegay among my own dear flowers.” 

“Should you mind calling at Daisy Bank ?” 

“Certainly not; indeed, I want to consult Janet about 
the flannel and calico you wish me to order at James and 
Lewis’s ; have you any message ?” 

“Only to ask her to come up and take tea with us this 
afternoon. I am going to talk to her about Julian ; I have 
set my heart on seeing that boy in the way to become an 
M.D. But I hardly know how to set about it.” 

“He must be articled to some respectable man, must he 
not ?—become a medical pupil, and then walk the hospitals ? 
IT have no doubt he knows all about the routine himself.” 
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“Ah! that is not my difficulty ; you see I wish to take 
his expenses on myself, and it is a delicate matter to hint at 
pecuniary obligations to people like the Dunkelds. Not, 
however, that they ever could be really under obligations to 
me; the debt of gratitude I owe to Adam Dunkeld can 
never be paid, for what would my whole fortune be compared 
with the life he so nobly risked for my sake? If they will 
only look upon me as a sister, and accept from me everything 
they need as a right, as the free-will offering of my love and 
esteem—! ” 

‘They are proud, I know—or rather, I ought to say, they 
possess abundance of self-respect ; but I believe Janet will 
be most thankful to find Julian’s future provided for. There 
will only be Rose and Maggie on their hands then.” 

“ You really think Janet will not be pained?” 

“No ; for she has no false pride about her ; in such a case, 
I think she will freely receive what you as freely give. I 
am so glad, Helen, it will be a noble career for Julian : if 
I had a brother, I should like him to be a pious, benevolent, 
talented medical practitioner. Can any calling be more 
honourable than that of a wise, clever, God-fearing surgeon 
or physician? What opportunities of usefulness he must 
continually find before him! how much sorrow he may 
soothe ! how much misery he may alleviate! how often he 
may be as a ministering angel in the chamber of sickness 
and death. I do not know, Helen, whether any other pro- 
fession—not even the ministerial—affords so wide a scope 
for doing good. Oh, I think a truly pious and skilful medical 
man one of the greatest blessings that any neighbourhood 
can. enjoy.” 

“You are quite enthusiastic, Lilla, but you are right ; but 
T almost think the influence of an ungodly doctor must be 
an equal curse. How much mischief has such an one not 
caused, by deluding poor dying sinners with the hope of 
recovery when they have known certainly that they were on 
the brink of the eternal world, and about to appear before 
the Judge! Itis a fearful thing to cry peace to those whose 
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peace must be a mere delusion ; to lull to sleep the fears of 
those who will awaken from their dream to find no place of 
repentance, and no hope of pardon.” 

“ Ah! that poor Miss Cotterell! they would not let her 
know she was in danger ; they hid it from her to the very 
last, and then, when she could be deceived no longer, her 
anguish was indescribable. But it was too late: she died 
upbraiding those around her for having kept her in fatal 
ignorance ; for having buoyed her up with hopes which they 
knew to be entirely fallacious. I have heard that Mr. 
Carter says he will never again, whatever may be the 
consequences, conceal from a patient the prospect of dis- 
solution.” 

“T trust he will keep his word. But, oh, Lilla, what folly 
to put off to a dying hour the work of repentance and faith ! 
Ah! if I had not been at rest in Christ, what would have 
been my condition all those weary weeks when my mortal 
life seemed trembling in the balance? I had no strength to 
pray ; my mind was too feeble for continuous thought; I could 
not reason about my state in the least ; all I could do was to 
look up and see my Saviour, in whom was all my salvation 
and all my desire—and trust myself to Him. ‘Into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit,’ was the only form of prayer or 
devotion that I used for many days; I was too weak, too 
worn, too racked with bodily pains for anything else. But 
oh! the unutierable joy of knowing in whom I believed, and 
the sweet sense of peace in resting upon Him, and the deep 
happiness of feeling that I had nothing to do but to lie still, 
and trust myself to Jesus. Ah! I could do nothing: only 
trust, as the helpless babe trusts its tender mother ; and the 
eternal God was my refuge, and underneath me were the 
everlasting arms. So may it be when the end really comes!” 

“Helen, how many Christian people we know now! How 
many of our friends are also Christ’s friends! What a bond 
of union in being the servants of one Master, the children of 
one heavenly King, heirs together of the promises, of the 
glory that shall be revealed !” 
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“Yes, one family! Queen and subject, peer and pauper, 
cultured and uncultured, rich in this world’s treasure, and 
poor and lowly and despised—all one family, children of the 
household, joint-heirs of the inheritance that is incorruptible 
and undefiled, and that cannot fade away. This kinship in 
Christ ought to draw us nearer to each other. I am afraid 
the poor and humble members of the family are sometimes 
rather overlooked by those who are, in a worldly sense only, 
their superiors. I think if I were well again J would try to 
cultivate the acquaintance of those believers whose wealth is 
all above, who know nothing of temporal prosperity, but 
whose portion is laid up for them in heaven. They cannot 
seek us, generally, without an appearance of seeking their own 
interest. We ought, then, to seek them, our tried and lowly 
brothers and sisters in the faith! Do you not think with 
me, Lilla?” 

“Tndeed I do. Janet and I were speaking about the 
same thing a little while ago; we were talking, though, 
chiefly of diversity of creed and sect, of the broken unity of 
the Church here below, and of its perfect and glorious union 
in the world above.” 

“And yet there is a perfect though invisible unity here on 
earth ; all are branches of one ‘true Vine,’ though they 
spread their leaves and tendrils in contrary directions ; all 
are living stones in the one great Temple of Christ’s Church ; 
but some are polished and fairly wrought to please the eye, 
and some have neither outward grace nor ornament, and some 
are rough and unhewn altogether, hidden away out of sight, 
but not the less living stones for that; and all fitly framed 
together—pillar, and arch, and corbel, and key-stone, shaft, 
and buttress—all builded together for a habitation of God 
through the Spirit.” 

“ And, Helen, the family bonds are not riven by death. 
The Apostle speaks of the whole family in heaven and earth; 
only you see, some are on the way home, and some are safe 
in the family mansion, the cares, and difficulties, and per- 
plexities of the journey all past. 
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“*¢ And still the circle is but onz ! 
The golden chain is all unbroken : 
They who are upward gone before 
Claim kindred yet by many a token.’ ” 


“Ah ! Lilla, you are thinking of your dear father, and of your 
mother, whom you scarcely remember. And I trust my dear 
parents are there also, in the family mansion ; but I know so 
little about them. But how we have wandered away from 
Julian Dunkeld, and your errand in the village! Will you 
have the carriage ?” 

“No, thank you ; it will do me more good to walk, and I 
shall enjoy this beautiful, calm autumn morning; the woods 
are glorious to behold.” ‘ 

Lilla was soon on her way across the park. It was indeed 
a lovely morning ; the air was clear and soft ; the sky nearly 
cloudless, save where, here and there, light, snowy wreaths 
swept upwards to the zenith ; and the lark carolled his joyous 
anthem out of sight far in the golden sunshine, as if it were 
the opening of a fair spring day, rather than an autumn morn, 
wearing the bright, hectic beauty of sure and swift decay. 
Ah! those glorious woods of Arne, how rich, how mellow 
were their tints! how golden-brown the leaves of oak and 
beech ! how delicately touched the drooping sprays of lime, 
and ash, and birch! how glossy green the prickly holly 
shrubs! and how solemnly dark the branching, aged yews, 
with here and there a wax-like berried fruit blushing upon 
their rigid stems, 

Lilla liked the fading leaves, and the calm, soft sunshine ; 
it accorded better with her own chastened spirit, and with 
Helen’s long confinement, than the brighter lights and hues 
of the summer that was gone, The time of bud and blossom 
was past, the corn was gathered in, the fruit hung ripe and 
rosy on the bough, the fields were bare, the repose of the 
dark, stern winter-tide was near at hand; it seemed the 
emblem of a busy, well-spent life, its work all done, its 
labour all complete, and the hour of rest drawing nearer and 
nearer. And Lilla wondered what it must be to be old, to look 
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back on long years of toil and care, to read one’s own life, 
as if it were a story written in a book, to feel so calm and 
quiet, knowing that the discipline was nearly accomplished, 
the rest all but won, the joy that cometh in the morning 
already glimmering faint but fair on the solemn mountain- 
tops. And she tried to think of herself as an aged woman, 
all alone in the world, the friends of youth and middle life 
long since scattered, or gone to the heavenly country ; 
changes all around, the triumphant Present sweeping half 
pitifully, half scornfully over all that the beloved past held 
dear and estimable ; a new generation everywhere, new hopes, 
new schemes, new institutions, new ideas, new creeds ;— 
she only, looking back to the days that were gone, and 
waiting her summons to depart from a world whence every 
kindred tie had passed away. Perhaps Lilla had never felt 
sadder than when she opened the little gate of the dear old 
cottage, and passed into the garden where she had spent so 
many happy hours. It was not in the desolate condition in 
which Adam and Effie had seen it ; the grass was mown, the 
box-edges were cut and trimmed, the weeds had disappeared, 
and the rose trees and the clematis were trained once more 
around the upper and lower windows. 

Even the walks had been cleaned and rolled ; but still an 
air of sadness and desertion hung about the place; the 
flowers were running wild, and grassy banks and plots, so 
long neglected and unshorn, had lost their verdant smooth- 
ness; showers of dead leaves had fallen everywhere, and 
were still falling thickly on the uneven turf, and on the 
damp, dark mould ; and then Lilla walked round the house : 
all was silent ; all seemed sinking to decay ; the out-build- 
ings were beginning to look ruinous; the flag-stones of the 
little yard were green and mossy with autumn rains, and 
the walls were discoloured with damp, and the roof seemed 
to have suffered from the equinoctial gales which had been 
sweeping at intervals over the land ever since the morning 
of Effie’s wedding until now. Some of the shutters were 
not closed, and she went and looked in at the windows ; but 
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all within was cold, and dim, and dreary ; and, like 
the poet, she turned away, that she might see no more 
“the nakedness and the vacancy of the dark, deserted 
house.” 

And yet that home had once been so fair and bright ; 
humble, traly, but very sweet and pleasant notwithstanding. 
One little year ago, and Lilla had never dreamed of its being 
so speedily broken up! Yet so must it ever be with homes of 
earth : here we may find “no abiding city.” We cling to our 
own green ‘‘sheltering vine,” and gaze with delight upon its 
spreading branches and its purple clusters. We sit beneath 
our own home-tree, and rejoice in its goodly shadow, and 
‘think of nothing less than the storm that is even now rising 
to tear away in its desolating fury the fruitful vine, and to 
bow the noble tree. And straightway the voice is heard, 
“« Arise! depart! for this is not your rest.” No! rest, in its 
fullest, deepest sense, was not made for this world ; changes 
must and will come to pass; long-cherished ties must be 
rent asunder; but, oh! that He who “alone can order the 
unruly wills and atfections of sinful men” may so guide our 
ways.and strengthen our faith, and teach us by His blessed 
Spirit that “among the sundry and manifold changes of the 
world our hearts may surely there be fixed where true joys 
are to be found.” And then, come weal or come woe, come 
joy or pain, gathering together or scattering abroad, we shall 
have one abiding resting-place—one sure and safe abode— 
even the secret place of the Most High, the shadow of the 
Almighty, the Refuge that can never fail, the fortress that is 
impregnable ; and we shall not be afraid for the terror by 
night, nor for the arrow that flieth by day; and at last, 
when earthly life is over, and this vain world and its endless, 
wearisome mutabilities passing away for ever, we shall. con- 
fess that it was well our hopes were laid low, and our 
cherished plans frustrated, and our pleasant tabernacles 
levelled with the dust ; for behind us will be the wilderness 
through which the Lord our God has led to the river's 
brink, where, across the flood, stand the shining towers of 
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that City which hath everlasting foundations ;—but their 
sight fails— , 


** No heart can tell 
The bliss when life is done ”— 


or, rather should we say, when this mortal probation is over, 
this imperfect existence terminated, and the heavenly, the 
eternal, the only trwe life begun. And thoughts like these 
came to Lilla’s heart, as she stood gazing on her old 
home, on that fair autumnal morning ; and, though a sense 
of sadness yet remained, the heavy cloud was gone, and she 
felt content to live on, if God so willed it, to the latest age of 
man, feeling sure that He who had brought her out of dark- 
ness into life, and gathered her into the fold of His church, 
and numbered her among His chosen ones, would remain 
with her always, and be to her a Sun, a Shield, and an ever- 
lasting Joy, both here and hereafter. 

And, with one more loving gaze at the old walls and the 
familiar windows, she turned down the narrow garden walk, 
saying to herself :— 


“© Come away, for Life and Thought 
Here no longer dwell ; 
But in a city glorious— 
A great and distant city—have bought 
A mansion incorruptible.” 


But she was not thinking then of the deserted cottage, but 
of that other “earthly house,” taken down by death, and of 
the beloved spirit once its tenant, but now dwelling in all 
the light and glory of a blessed immortality. She could not 
finish the stanza, and say, “ Would they could have stayed 
with us!” 

And so, strengthened and calmed, she went on her way, 
and was soon at Daisy Bank, where Janet was busy enough 
with Maggie and her three pupils, and could only give her 
a minute or two, and promise to confer about the flannel 
and calico when she came up in the evening. So Lilla con- 
tinued her walk to Cropper’s Buildings, and paid her visit, 
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and presented the little frocks, and nursed the babies, and 
wondered how they could live in such draughts and per- 
petual chills, dragged about like bundles by two elder sisters, 
one nine, and the other eleven years of age. 

“Do they want anything else?” asked Lilla, as she surren- 
dered the twin, averred to be eldest, into its poor mother’s 
lean, feeble arms. 

“Tndeed, Miss, they want just everything,” was the 
woman’s reply ; “they ought to have something on their 
feet, now they are docked.” 

“ Docked !” said Lilla, wonderingly. 

“Yes, Miss, docked ; even the gentlefolks docks their 
babbies as soon as ever they is old enough. But, I beg 
pardon. You young ladies as haven’t had a family don’t 
know nothing about it.” 

“ Ah! shortened you mean,” returned Lilla, enlightened 
now as to the technicalities of Cropper’s Buildings. “To be 
sure, their dear little feet ought to be covered. I will knit 
them some warm socks, Mrs. Taylor. And how is your 
husband ?” 

“Oh! he’s well enough again; there never was much the 
matter. I haven’t seen him these three days, and I wish I 
may never see him again; he’s a precious deal more plague 
than profit to me.” 

Lilla glanced round the room, and she thought that if she 
were Mr, Taylor, nothing but a sense of duty would make 
her spend much time in it; but then, the misery and want 
that was apparent everywhere was probably his own fault, 
and his wife, knowing very little about her duties, and 
having neither order nor tidiness in her character, did not 
make the best of what she had, and so they reacted on each 
other. His drunken habits kept the house empty, and the 
cupboard bare, and her want of cleanliness and neatness 
drove him away from his own fireside, when he might other- 
wise have stayed at home, and comforted himself like a 
respectable husband and father. 

“ Will he come home to-day?” asked Lilla. 
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“T dare say he will, when he’s done work ; he'll just look 
in and ask what I’ve got for him to eat, and then he'll snap 
it up like a hungry dog, and be off to the public.” 

“Mrs. Taylor, I wish for once I might give you a little 
advice ; I wish you would try a plan.” 

“Well, Miss, I haven’t no objection, if it pleasures you.” 

“Tt would please me exceedingly, and I think in the end 
it would please you.” 

“T’ll try it, miss, whatever it be; you've been a good 
friend to me and to mine. Sally, carry that child like a 
human cretur!” Sally, be it known, was carrying the 
smallest twin under her arm, like an umbrella. 

“Well, then, Mrs. Taylor, I want you to clean up your 
kitchen and put it tidy, and have a nice clear bit of fire in a 
clean grate, and something ready for your husband’s supper, 
and a smile and a kind word for him when he comes in 
to-night.” 

“Bless you, Miss Blake, he’ll begin calling me names the 
minute he sees me, and he’ll curse the babbies if they ery,— 
his own flesh and blood,—and wish they was in the church- 
yard, turning up their toes to the daisies ; and, for the matter of 
that, I often wish they was there myself; they'd be better off.” 

“But, just for once, don’t be angry with him, but be sure 
and have the room clean.” 

“ Well, it haven’t been cleaned so long, I’m sure I shouldn’t 
know where to begin.” 

“First of all, I would heat some water and scour that 
table and the window-seat, and if there is time I would wash 
the curtain, and tack up that hole. If you could get the 
children to sleep, the little girls might help you; they could 
brush the chairs, and polish up the fire-irons. Then the 
grate wants the black-lead brush, and the floor is really 
erying out to be scrubbed.” 

“‘ Bless you, Miss, I have no brushes, nor no black-lead, 
nor nothing !” 

“ Nor any soap?” 

“T think there is a bit somewheres ; the woman that did 
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for me, when the twins was born, bought some, I know. 
Sally can look for it.” 

“ And about the supper ?” 

“J’ve nothing in the house but a loaf and a potato or two, 
and just a scrap of cheese.” 

“Now, Mrs. Taylor, that we may try this experiment 
well, I will help you. Let Sally go with me down the hill 
to Hudson’s shop, and I will buy you two brushes and some 
soap, and some black-lead, and some sand, too, to sprinkle 
on the floor after it has been scrubbed ; and then we will go 
on to the butcher's, and get something there: some nice bits 
of fresh meat ; and with an onion or two, and some potatoes, 
and a little salt and pepper, you may make a relishing little 
stew ; if your husband smells it when he comes in, perhaps 
he will forget to call you names.” 

“Well, Miss, I'll try ; but to please him is like carrying 
water in a sieve, or sewing with a red-hot needle and burning 
thread !” 

“Thank you; and when I come again in two or three days 
with the little socks, you must tell me all about it ; and if 
Sally and Polly help you nicely, and are good girls, and 
carry the babies in their arms, I will give them sixpence 
each. But be sure, Mrs. Taylor, to have the fire bright, and 
the hearth quite clean, and let the stew be simmering on the 
hob—it must not boil, you know; and, above all things, look 
up the moment he comes in, and speak cheerfully, and smile, 
and do not say a word about his staying away ; perhaps it 
will be the last time.” 

So Lilla and Sally went to the general shop at the bottom 
of the hill, and Lilla made her purchases, and was just going 
on to the butcher’s, when the mistress of the shop asked her 
if she ever went as far as Cradock’s-lane on her charitable 
errands, No, Lilla did not, but she could do so. Was there 
any special case of distress there 4 

“Yes,” was Mrs. Hudson’s answer; “there’s one, John 
Smith, lodging at Mrs. Ford’s; and he’s very badly off, and 
Mrs. Ford thinks he’ll die: she says she’s sure he has seen 
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better days. He is a Scotchman; quite the gentleman in his 
talk, she tells me, and she was wanting to send to the 
deanery, or else to Miss de Torre ahout him. But he’s awful 
proud, she says, and would sooner die than eat the bread of 
charity ; and he says he has no friends, and he won’t have a 
doctor, and he has just a mite of money that he keeps paying 
for his lodgings with ; when it’s gone, he says he'll go into. 
the “house,” if they will take him in. She does not think 
his name is really Smith—Smith isn’t a Scotch name, you 
know. Could you make it convenient to call, Miss Blake?” 

“Yes; I will go and hear what Mrs. Ford has to say. I 
think, perhaps, the case will require the attention of some 
older person ; if it should be so, I can get Mrs. Auriol, or 
Miss Bullion, or perhaps Mrs. Lewis, to pay a visit; but 
anything that the poor man requires can be sent from Arne 
Park.” 

“Thank you, Miss Blake.” 

And so the matter seemed to. end, and Lilla, having bought 
what she wished at the butcher's, told Sally to hasten home 
and help her mother, and wash herself before her father came 
home ; and then, instead of turning back to Arne, she went 
on along the road to: St. Beetha’s, till she came to Cradock’s- 
lane, where the widow Ford lived and took in lodgers, 
principally “single men,” and, as the card in her window 
succinctly announced, “ did for them !” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
PHILIP AURIOL. 


Anp while Lilla was musing in Linnet’s-lane, and calling at 
Daisy Bank, Helen was lying on her couch, alternately read- 
ing and looking out across the Park. Some days had now 
elapsed since she had began to receive general visitors, and 
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the Dean had spent an hour with her, and Miss Holdaloft 
had presented her condolences, and the little Auriols, with 
their governess, had been to see her ; and every one, indeed, of 
the small circle to which she had confined her intimacies since 
coming to Arne, had found their way to her quiet chamber, 
save one—the one whom, above all others, she sorely longed 
to see—Philip Auriol. 

He had not forgotten her; for the heliotrope, and some 
other flowers sent by his little nieces, were tokens of his 
remembrance ; but he came not himself, nor sent any 
message of apology, nor promised a visit at any future 
period. Perhaps—nay, surely—Helen argued it was best, 
for, whatever might have been between them, never could 
be now. That he loved her she never doubted, though no 
decisive word had ever passed his lips ; she knew quite well 
that she was dearer to him than aught on earth beside, and that 
knowledge had given her infinite joy, and a full, deep content 
that made the present all too sweet, and the time to come 
bright and glowing as the fairy hues of a child’s resplendent 
dream. But now all was altered; even had faith been 
pledged, and vows exchanged, it would have been her obvious 
duty to release him from all obligations ;—life’s sweetest ties 
were not for her; but if not for her, they yet might be for 
him, and she tried hard to be glad that the words which had 
so often trembled on his lips had yet remained unspoken. 
And yet, it would have been inexpressibly sweet to have be- 
longed to him, if only for a few short weeks; an inexpressibly 
fair remembrance—the brief betrothal that might have been 
—now that all such visions of the future must be laid asidé 
for ever. She would have liked to think of him as her own 
once, through the long, lonely years that might intervene 
between those first hours of partial restoration and the day 
when earthly tribulations would vanish everlastingly ; and, 
above all things, she yearned to see his face again, and to 
hear his voice—the face and voice of him who, at least, must 
be always her best friend. 

“Yes,” she said to herself that morning, as she thought 
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on the change that had “come over the spirit of her 
dream”—‘‘at least, I may be his friend; I must school 
myself so to think of him, so to pray for him, so to meet him 
henceforth, if ever I see him in the flesh again. I should not 

like him to be solitary; I am so glad—yes, I think I may 
honestly say Iam so glad—he did not speak that evening 
before the pic-nic, and that Maggie Dunkeld came upon 
us, and interrupted him in the cloisters that day. Some 
mistaken sense of honour—he is so noble and so true !— 
might have made him hold to his word, so long as I lived ; 
he might have been involved in a hopeless, interminable 
engagement for years, years, till his best days were spent, 
and all his brightness gone. Ah! I am glad there is nothing 
to undo ; we have simply to remain friends ; and he, seeing 
and knowing that I can never be anything more to him, will 
be content, and in due time—” 

But Helen never finished her reverie, for the idea of his 
consoling himself with another love was too painful as yet to 
be calmly entertained. Never mind! she would be stronger 
by-and-by, and the selfish thought would pass away. 

She had covered her eyes with her hands, as she always 
did when she felt most sorrowful, and she removed them to 
see, crossing the Park from the lower lodge, a horseman, 
whose form and manner of riding seemed strangely familiar. 
Surely, surely it was Philip Auriol, and no other! He was 
far off, winding through the woody glades that lay towards 
St. Beetha’s, when first it flashed across her mind that it was 
he; and as he drew nearer, and came upon the open ground, 
she could doubt no longer ;—a few more minutes, and the 
yearning desire to see him once again, even if it were for the 
last time, would be fulfilled. 

Tina came in, and asked her mistress if she felt well 
enough to see Mr. Auriol ;—if not, he would call again on 
the morrow ; but he was going away before the end of the 
week. And Helen, looking as calm and quiet as if it were 
the Dean himself who was announced, bade Tina show 
Mr. Auriol upstairs. 
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When Philip came in he was startled at the bright bloom 
on Helen’s wasted cheek ; he had heard how pale and wan 
she lay—like a February snowdrop, Cecy had assured him ; 
and the soft, rich colouring that now mantled the fair, sweet 
face, seemed to his agitated fancy the beauteous hectic flush 
of rapid, unconquerable disease. But he kept back the 
emotion that quickened his own pulses, and filled him with 
a dire dismay ; and he seated himself at her side with his 
usual calmness, and few would have detected any hesitancy 
in his tone, as he expressed himself happy and thankful to 
see her once more. 

“You are going away?” said Miss de Torre, at length, 
finding that Philip seemed more inclined to keep silence 
then to converse,—and the silence, to say the least of it, was 
embarrassing, and made her feel nervous and uncomfortable. 

“Yes,” he answered, turning quickly towards her; “I am 
going now to work in good earnest ; I ought to have been in 
town weeks ago, but I could not. leave till I saw you ina 
fair way to recover your health and strength again. The 
Temple Gardens will be a poor substitute for the woods and 
lawns of Arne ; andold Father Thames, whom I see from my 
chambers, is scarcely as fair and as pure as yonder rippling, 
brawling Whinster.” 

“ You will be in time for the chrysanthemums.” 

“Yes. Helen, have you not wondered why I did not come 
to you before ?” 

She scarcely noticed that he called her “Helen.” He had 
never done so before; but it sounded very pleasant, and so 
natural. To his question she simply answered, “ Yes.” 

“Well, I wanted everybody else to come first ; I did not 
want to be mixed up with the crowd of your visitors; I thought 
if I delayed my own visit, I should have the better chance of 
conversing with you without disturbance. I was not exclu- 
sive, but simply selfish—pardonably selfish, I think. I wanted 
you all to myself. I had something to say to you. Helen, 
dearest, you know what it is I would say ?” 

Of course she knew, and she was too truthful, too ingennous 
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to pretend to be ignorant or even doubtful; but she could 
not answer in the affirmative; her lips quivered, but they 
uttered no sound. 

“ Helen, you know what I was going to say, when we sat 
together that morning in the Shawlands cloisters, when little 
Maggie Dunkeld came with that message from Mrs. Challoner, 
and you had to go with her to explain some directions you 
had given to the servants? You must know what I should 
have said had we been left alone together only another 
minute?” 

“Yes, I do know; but, Mr. Auriol, you must not say 
it now.” 

“Call me Philip, if you would not grieve me sorely ; but 
answer me one question. Had I spoken then—had I asked 
you to be my wife, would you have been displeased ?” 

No.” 

“We might have been something more than friends, or 
rather, the nearest and dearest of friends.” 

“ T should not have told you to go away.” 

“Then, Helen, why may I not ask the question that was 
even then trembling on my lips? Why may we not resume 
the conversation at exactly the point where we left it—I 
unwillingly enough—three months ago and longer, at Shaw- 
lands Abbey ?” 

“Why? Oh, Philip, all is changed since then. How 
can you ask, Why not?” 

“My love is not changed ; it never will change ; and you 
gave me reason to hope that you are still unaltered. Nay, I 
know you are. Therefore, let the betrothal that might have 
taken place that day be completed now. What is there to 
prevent it? Why do you look so pale and sad?” 

“Because I must give you pain; I cannot be your 
betrothed ; there are insuperable obstacles. 

One wild thought of Adam Dunkeld rushed through his 
mind. She had seen him, he knew; had Adam forgotten 
himself, and dared to plead his presumptuous affection ? and 
had she, believing herself bound in gratitude to the man 
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who had saved her from a horrible death, promised her hand, 
where her esteem and respect could indeed be given, but 
never her heart, with all the riches of its strong, deep, 
woman’s love? And he said, in a tone of strong agita- 
tion: “What obstacles?—have you promised yourself to 
another ?” 

A sad smile stole over her face, as she answered, not 
without surprise: “Another! Oh, Philip, who else is 
there? Since we parted that day, I have only seen the 
medical man, and the Dean, and Adam Dunkeld. Oh! and 
I had a long visit from Mr. Claridge; but he did not propose 
to me, nor even wish to do so, I am quite sure. No, there is 
no other, Philip; but I could not let you pledge your faith to 
me; we might be engaged, but our engagement would never 
endin marriage. I can talk about it so coolly, Philip, because I 
feel that I shall never be otherwise than I now am. You could 
not take for your wife such a poor, crippled, helpless creature 
as Iam. I would not be such a clog on your energies; I 
would not so fetter you for the world. Think no more of it, 
Philip; it cannot, must not be. It will always be very sweet 
and pleasant to know that you love me, and to think that I 
should have been your wife if this affliction had never fallen 
upon me ; but as it is, we must be friends.” 

“That cannot be; we must be all to each other, or nothing ; 
I, for my part, do not believe in Platonic affections. Helen, 
why will you doom me to a life of solitude and disappoint- 
ment ?” 

“Tt is because I will not doom you to such a life, that I 
will not consent to be engaged to you.” 

“But in refusing, you do what you think you are avoiding. 
Helen, I shall never care for any other woman ; if you reject 
me, I shall have neither heart nor hand to dispose of. 
Besides, all the doctors speak cheeringly ; they say—as, 
indeed, one’s own common sense tells one—that you have 
sustained severe injuries, and that your constitution has 
received a shock that time only can remedy. But you are 
young; your physique is naturally strong, vigorous, and 
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elastic ; already you have rallied to a considerable extent ; 
what then, may not a few months of skilful medical treat- 
ment, and tender nursing, and prudence on your own part 
effect, always under God’s blessing ?” 

“Tt may be as you say; and if next summer, Philip, or 
next spring, I am progressing as we could wish, I will give 
you an answer that will satisfy you better than that you have 
received to-day. Is not that enough ?” 

“No. . Forgive me, Helen, if I seem pertinacious ; but I 
cannot go away and busy myself in my chambers in London, 
without a clear and perfect understanding between us. There 
is, in my own mind, no doubt as to your future restoration. 
T do not say that you will ever be quite so strong and healthy 
as you once were ; but if you remain a little delicate, I shall 
only have the better excuse for petting you, and spoiling you 
a little. Ethel believes you will gradually, but surely, re- 
cover, and regain your normal state; Dr. Henslow is most 
encouraging ; and Sir Henry Hartopp, though he talked a 
little like an oracle, uttering dark sayings that might be 
diversely interpreted, did not think we had any cause for 
despondency concerning you. It will be all one to me, 
Helen, whether we are engaged now, or in the spring, or in 
a year hence—all one, inasmuch as I shall feel myself as 
bound to you as if I had already sworn in God’s sight to 
love, and cherish, and cleave to you only, so long as we both 
shall live. And will it not be happier for you to feel that I 
have a right to care for you, and correspond with you, and 
run down now and then for a few hours of precious communion ? 
It will certainly make me far happier. You will consent ?” 

“You tempt me too far, Philip; of course it will be 
very sweet to feel that I belong to you, to be able to write 
to you unreservedly, to give into your hands some of the 
authority that has fallen from mine; and it will be more 
than pleasant to look forward to your visits ; but I feel as if 
it were pure selfishness to permit you to indulge in hopes 
that never may be realised—to let you bind yourself to me, 
with a view to that which may never come to pass.” 
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“Pray encourage selfishness for once. You will! I see 
that you relent. You are mine ; are you not?” 

“Yes, if you will have it so. Yours, so far as I can give 
myself to you; what the shadowy future will bring forth 
we cannot tell.” 

“ Never mind the future, my darling ; or rather”—and he 
spoke more reverently—“ let us leave it in God’s hands. It 
is enough that we take thought for the present. And 
now you are my very own; and I scarcely know how 
to leave you, lest you should not be sufficiently taken care 
of ; I can hardly trust my treasure out of my own keep- 
ing.” 

And then, as Philip talked on, Helen gave herself up to 
the delightful visions his hopeful fancy created, and she felt 
stronger and more sanguine concerning herself than she had 
done at ail since her illness ; and from talking of themselves 
they proceeded to the discussion of many plans that had 
been lying in abeyance ever since the early summer; and 
another row of cottages was projected, and measures were 
to be instantly taken for the necessary preparation for build- 
ing the mill, which was to furnish employment to so many 
who only half earned a comfortable subsistence, and either 
struggled on without the other half, or else procured it in 
a vagabondish style, that was altogether injurious to the 
interests of all who were concerned. 

And it was an inexpressible relief to Helen to place all 
in the hands of him who would one day, if it so pleased 
God, be her own wedded husband. Already she would have 
given him a master’s authority, but he refused to do more 
than act in co-operation with herself; and when she began 
to talk about the church and the schools that were to be 
erected for the use of those who worked in the mills, he 
laughed, and said he really would not take another step till 
she should be well enough to consider the subject in a 
business-like way. As far as money matters were concerned, 
he never meant to be anything but her steward, or her 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, acting always with due 
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deference and regard to the wishes aud opinions of his liege- 
lady, the mistress of Arne. 

And then they fell to the disernasn of some of their 
favourite authors, and Philip mentioned several known to 
Helen only by name, and he promised to procure them for 
her; and from books they turned to scenery—the scenery 
of England, of which Helen knew so little ; and he planned 
a long tour from Arne to the Shetland Isles, and back again 
by the Hebrides and Staffa to South Britain ; and then the 
English lakes, and North Wales, and Derbyshire, and the 
rich counties of Worcester and Gloucester, and the shores 
of the Bristol Channel, and Devon north and south, and 
Cornwall down to the Land’s End, not omitting the Scilly 
Islands—when Helen should be quite well again, and he 
should be her lawful guardian and protector. 

And finally Philip took from his waistcoat-pocket a tiny 
morocco case, and drew from it a small antique ring of 
chased gold and delicate enamel ; it was evidently of great 
value from its rare workmanship as well as from the one 
superb diamond, which lay like a sparkling dew-drop in its 
circlet of finely-wrought metal. ‘It was my mother’s ring,” 
he said, fitting it on Helen’s slender third finger as he spoke ; 
“Tt was her engagement-ring ; I thought you would like it 
better than any other. LBesides, it suits you better than 
anything more glittering and gay. That ring is the work- 
manship of a celebrated Italian artist ; its like, my father 
used to say, is not to be found in this country; and 
because it is of beauty so rare, and yet so plain to a casual 
observer, I would rather give it to you as a sign of our 
betrothal than any other brilliant modern thing I might 
find in the shops in Regent-street. Still, if you would rather 
wear something that no other woman has worn before 
you—” 

“But I would rather not: I shall value this dear, old- 
fashioned hoop, with its one splendid diamond, more than 
any other jewel I .possess,—nay, more than the richest and 
the rarest gems you could purchase for me in town. Besides, 
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it was your mother’s, and that alone would make me prize 
it exceedingly. How well it fits!” 

“Yes ; my mother had very delicate, taper fingers. She 
died, you know, when I was quite a boy ; but I remember 
so well her little snowy hands, never idle, always flitting 
about, busy with the needle, glancing over the pianoforte 
keys, or wandering over the strings of her harp. She was 
the sunshine of our home: and yet one serious look from 
her gentle eyes restrained my boyish impetuosity more than 
a thousand words of grave, wise counsel. We came to her 
in all our troubles, my father and I; but I think she only 
shared with us her joys ; when she died, the brightness, the 
calm, sweet serenity of our home was gone. I missed some- 
thing always; there was a void, a longing, an unknown 
want in my bosom from the hour of her death till I met 
you, Helen. That day I knew I had encountered my fate, 
as we say ; I felt at once content, happy, radiant ; the vacant 
place down in the depths of my inmost heart was more than 
filled. Ah, how my mother would have loved you, Helen!” 

“ But that she is happier, I could wish that she were here. 
I have never known a mother’s love ; it seems to me it must 
be so rich, so pure, so surpassingly sweet ; next to that—if 
one may dare a comparison—next to that which God feels 
for His own dear children.” 

“Helen, I am afraid I am a selfish, weak-minded person ; 
but I do so earnestly wish I had been permitted to rescue 
you from the dangers of that terrible night. I would 
willingly have risked life and limb ten times over; you 
know that ; but I risked more than my own safety ; nothing 
but the most consummate skill, the most practised foot, and 
the sinewy strength of a Hercules could have saved you! 
Bravery was nothing; and if I had attempted to do that 
which Adam Dunkeld—blessings be on his head—did for 
you, we should both certainly have perished. When I 
looked down those awful Screes, my head swam, and I 
seemed sliding away to destruction, even while I stood on 
secure ground ; I am not, and can never be, a cragsman. 


Yet I envy Adam Dunkeld.” 
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“Why should you? And yet I can understand why !— 
only, Philip, one cannot be everything, If Adam Dunkeld 
be an accomplished, gallant cragsman, you are—oh! a 
hundred things that he is not. Remember he was brought 
up, like Norval, on the Grampian Hills, or, rather, among 
them ; and climbing rocks, and scaling the face of the dizzy 
precipice, was his habit from a child. Then, his length of 
limb, his spare proportions, his sinewy, athletic vigour, all 
combine to render easy to him the task that must be to you 
impossible. But, then, he is not as scholarly as you are— 
oh, I cannot dissect characters ;—you are Philip Auriol, and 
he is only Adam Dunkeld.” 

“ What would he say, if he heard that ‘ only’ ?” 

‘“ He would understand me: I owe him gratitude and love 
for my whole life long ; but he must know there can be but 
one under heaven to whom all my heart can be given ; and 
everybody else must be ‘only’ compared with him. Yet, 
do not imagine that I undervalue Adam Dunkeld ; I hold 
him in reverence and esteem ; I could trust him with all that 
is dearest to me on earth—he is a gentleman, a Christian, a 
man of genius, of great force of character ;—but he is not 
Philip ! I love him as I should love my own brother, if I 
had one—as I love Lilla; and I trust I may some day love 
them both in one.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T think Adam Dunkeld and Lilla care for each other.” 

“Why should you think so?” 

“Many things have conspired to give me the idea :—first 
of all, he seemed so fond of her, and she is such a gentle, 
lovely creature ; then, her father dropped a word to me, on 
the day of his death, which I construed as referring to Mr. 
Dunkeld. And all this spring I watched, and saw many 
indications of an attachment.” 

“ But, if Adam Dunkeld really cared for Lilla, he would 
surely tell her so. He is no silly, romancing boy, and she is 
as sensible and right-minded a girl as I ever encountered.” 


“She is, indeed, and much more than that; but you do 
AA 
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not understand. Adam has had the entire family upon his 
hands. He and Janet have a little property of their own; 
but, if they die unmarried, it goes back to their own mother’s 
family, whence it is derived. The younger children have 
nothing ; they were left absolutely penniless; and, when 
their father died, Adam and Janet assumed the place of 
parents to these young people, and, up to this time, they 
have been dependent entirely on their half-brother’s exer- 
tions. Under these circumstances, of course, he could not 
marry. He is establishing himself very nicely at St. 
Beetha’s, I believe; but so far, I know, it has been a hard 
struggle to make both ends meet, and to keep up an ap- 
pearance of respectability. All this I learned from Janet 
herself, and I know she began her school purely from a 
desire to relieve Adam from the support of the whole family. 
But now Effie is married, and if they will allow me, and if 
you consent, I mean to take Julian’s future upon myself: 
and the school is prospering—two more pupils are promised 
for next term ; so that very soon, if not immediately, Adam 
Dunkeld will be in a position to take to himself a wife, and 
he and Lilla will be happy, I trust.” 

“That they both will be happy, I fervently hope; but 
trust me, Helen, Adam Dunkeld has no more idea of pro- 
posing to Lilla than I have. Be sure you do not ever let the 
poor child fancy you in any way connect her with him. I 
feel so certain—nay,—positive—that he regards her only 
with a brotherly affection ; he has come in some sort to link 
her with Effie and Maggie, but no deeper feeling has he 
ever entertained, I am quite assured.” 

“T am sorry that you think so; for I have had such 
pleasant dreams about Adam and Lilla. However, it must 
be left. Of course, I will take care not to let Lilla suspect 
what I have imagined ; and, if I am right, time will show.” 

“Yes; time will show. Let us not trouble ourselves 
any more about the matter just now.” 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
MR. JOHN SMITH. 


“Goop morning, Mrs. Ford,” said Lilla, as she entered the 
humble domicile in Cradock’s-lane ; “ Mrs. Hudson has just 
spoken to me about a lodger of yours, who is ill, I believe, 
and rather straitened in cireumstances.” 

“T am very glad she did speak, ma’am,” was the widow 
Ford’s emphatic reply, as she wiped a chair, that was already 
perfectly clean and shining with good, honest elbow-grease, 
for her visitor’s accommodation. “I wanted to go, myself, 
to the deanery, for Mrs. Auriol is as kind and generous a 
lady as ever stepped, and I offered to go or send to the Park, 
for we all know that Miss de Torre is never better pleased 
than when she is doing good to some poor creature or other ; 
but Mr, Smith, he says to me, ‘If you do, Mrs. Ford, I 
shall certainly leave your house. I cannot eat the bread of 
charity.’” 

“ How shall I manage to introduce myself?” 

“T was just thinking of that myself, Miss Blake. I never 
saw a man so proud in all my life; and yet, not proud neither 
—he thinks nothing of himself, and before he was ill he did 
me many a little kindness, such as taking my little girl to 
school, for she’s timid-like, and other children take advantage 
of her in the street; and at night, when she was learning her 
bits of lessons, he’d help her, and explain all the hard words, 
and make it as plain as could be. I tell you what, Miss 
Blake, he is a gentleman, if ever you saw one!” 

“How old is he?” asked Lilla, beginning to think she 
had better depute the case to some older person. 

“Well, Miss Blake, I couldn’t rightly say ; but he’s quite 
the old man, with grey hairs, and a stoop, and a look of age 
upon him ; and yet, sometimes, I fancy he is not so very old 
as I thought he was when he first came to lodge here in the 
summer.” 
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“How did he come? Tell me about him.” 

“Tl tell you all I know, ma’am, but that’s not much. 
One night last August—very late it was—I was just going 
to bed, and all the other lodgers were shut up in their rooms, 
when I heard a rapping at the door. I went and opened it, 
and there in the drizzling rain—for it was in that wet week 
we had in the middle of harvest—stood a tall man, with a 
bundle in his hand, looking well-nigh dead with travel. He 
asked if he could have lodgings, and I, without a thought, 
said as I never took in tramps. When, in a very gentle 
voice, says he, ‘ Mistress, I am not a common tramp, though 
I am a-foot and seeking a shelter at this late hour; but I 
will pay for what I have, and do you no harm. For Heaven’s 
sake, do not turn me away, for I am so weary that I could 
lie down on the stones. I have come many a weary mile to- 
day.’ Well, Miss Blake, I knew at once he told me the 
truth ; he spoke as proper and mild as any of the quality, 
and he looked, when I held the candle so that I could see 
his face, awful white and death-life. So I thought he 
wasn’t likely to do me any mischief, and there were two or 
three men in the house that I could call if he turned out to 
be one of those wicked vagabonds that will kill you for a 
silver spoon or a five-shilling piece ; and I let him come in, 
and made him up a bed in the only room 1 had empty at 
that time.” 

“ And he has been with you ever since ?” 

“Ever since that night, ma’am. I soon saw I had no 
cause to fear him; a quieter, more respectable man never 
came into my house; and he has paid me every Thursday 
night—he came first on a Thursday—as regular as if he had 
the Bank of England at his command. And he pays, too, for 
everything he has ; he keeps no account nowhere ; but it is 
little he has now from anybody.” 

“ What is his illness?” 

“A sort of decline, like; he has a dreadful cough, and 
terrible pains in his side. And he gets weaker every day; 
but no wonder—a man like him can’t live on a little bit of 
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bread and a cup of milk—skim milk, too. He says he has 
no appetite, but I know he would eat if he had anything to 
put in his mouth. Sometimes he gets himself an ounce of 
tea, but not often; and when he first came, he’d have a scrap 
of butcher’s meat once a week, or, rather, of bacon, or a slice 
of cold beef from the cook-shop in John-street ; but lately 
he has had nothing but bread and milk, and porridge made 
with coarse oatmeal, like they have it in Scotland. He is 
Scotch, you know, Ma’am.” 

“So Mrs. Hudson told me ; but how do you know?” 

«“ Ah! I knew by his speech; he had not spoken ten 
words before I found out he did not belong rightly to our 
country. But I was not certain whether it was the Irish or 
the Scotch way of talking, so I asked him ; and he just said, 
‘I am a Scotchman born, but I have lived a good deal in 
England.’ And once he told my little Kitty stories about 
Edinburgh, which, Kitty tells mey is the principal town in 
Scotland, as London is in England ; and he repeated some 
poetry that, I’m right sure, was Scotch, for it was about 
‘aweel and aweel’ and ‘a Highland laddie.’” 

“TI think I will see him, Mrs. Ford,” said Lilla, after a 
minute’s thought ; “from what you say, he is both ill and 
poor.” 

“ Miss Blake, it’s my belief he is starving! But it’s no 
good my trying to help him. I sent Kitty up with a plate 
of rice-pudding, that I had made on purpose for him, and he 
gave it back, with his compliments and many thanks, but he 
had no appetite! I am sure I do not know if he will see you.” 

“ Well, let us try, Mrs. Ford.” 

“Then, Miss Blake, you had better just go up with me at 
once, and I’ll take you in straight away ; for when I went to 
tell him the curate of St. Paul’s had called to see him, he 
said, almost angrily, ‘I told you, Mrs. Ford, that I could not 
see strangers ;’ but you, being a lady, and young tuo, may be 
he will take it differently.” 

Lilla felt very nervous as she followed Mrs. Ford up- 
stairs, and almost inclined to run down again, when, ‘the 
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widow, having knocked, opened the door, and said, in a 
pleasant, matter-of-course sort of way, “Here's a young 
lady wants to see you, Mr. Smith.” Mr. Smith was lying on 
his bed, but he rose, though very slowly and painfully, as 
he heard Mrs. Ford’s words. He was very tall, and looked, 
Lilla thought at the moment, little short of seventy. His 
hair was iron grey, but still curly and luxuriant. He 
stooped exceedingly, as if from extreme weakness ; his chest 
was contracted, and he breathed with difficulty. His eyes 
were blue and very bright—Lilla thought she had never seen 
anyone but Miss de Torre with such eyes ; but his temples 
were hollow, his cheeks sunken, and his hands wretchedly 
thin. His clothes were perfectly clean, but of the coarsest 
make, and of the commonest material. 

By the time he had regained his feet, Mrs. Ford had 
retreated, and Lilla was left alone, to make her apologies as 
best she could. A deep flush crimsoned his wan face, and 
gave a preternatural lustre to his brilliant blue eyes, as he 
bowed haughtily, but with all the grace of a man accustomed 
to the rules of gentle breeding. He tried to speak, but a 
fit of coughing, during which he put his hand to his side, 
completely prevented him from saying a single word; and 
when it ceased, he sank back on the side of the bed, ex- 
hausted and struggling for breath. 

“T am afraid you are very ill,” said Lilla, kindly. 

Though unable to accost her, he was motioning her to a 
seat. It was full five minutes before he was equal to con- 
versation, and his first words were, “I think, Madam, you 
are mistaken ; your visit is intended for some other person; 
not a creature in this city do I know; and my landlady is 
well aware that the state of my health precludes me from 
receiving strangers.” 

His tone, though perfectly polite, was freezingly cold. Lilla 
replied: “ My visit is to you, Mr. Smith; I heard you were 
ill, and without friends in St. Beetha’s: I thought, probably 
we might be of use to you.” 

“You are the lady visitor of this district ?” 
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“No! I am not connected with any society ; 1 live at 
Arne. I heard of your illness, and I merely came to see if 
in any way we could be of service.” 

“Thank you, Madam; you are extremely kind; but I 
require nothing, and at present 1am unequal to any society,” 

“Nay,” said Lilla, kindly, “but we might lend you some 
books. Iam sure you would like a little reading ; and you 
would not refuse a bunch of grapes from Miss de Torre's 
own vineries.” 

“ A bunch of grapes !” The very sound excited his fevered 
palate ; and, parting his burning lips, he actually longed for 
the cooling fruit. A bunch of grapes might be offered to a 
peer of the realm!—she did not then suppose him to be 
starving ; no one would proffer grapes to a man who was 
wanting bread ; she did not insult him by promising him 
broth or rice from the great house, or tendering alms! In 
an altered tone, he replied, “You are very good, Madam— 
very good; if I had a wish, it would be for a book, and a 
little fruit.” 

‘What kind of book would you like?” pursued Lilla ; 
« should you prefer prose, or poetry, or both +” 

“The choice, Madam, I leave to you,” returned Mr. Smith. 
“have exhausted my own poor library, and anything in 
the way of literature will be acceptable.” 

Lilla wondered where his library might be, but, glancing 
round she saw several books on a shelf close at hand ; 
one of them was a volume of “ Plato’s Dialogues,” another 
an old worn edition of some ancient Greek classic. Mr. 
Smith was evidently a scholar; Lilla wondered whether 
he were a poor author, or a decayed schoolmaster, or an 
unfortunate actor. Not the latter, she felt assured ; he was 
so very quiet, so absolutely unwilling to say a single word 
more than necessity required. His accent was certainly 
Scotch, but still that of an educated Scotchman ; and his tone 
and manner made her feel from the first moment of the 
interview that she was conversing with a gentleman. 

He saw her glance towards his books, and he coloured 
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again, but made no comment. He looked very much relieved 
when she rose to go; and as she turned toward the door, 
she said : “I will send you the books, and some grapes, this 
afternoon, and if you will allow me I will come again and 
see you in a day or two.” 

Again he bowed courteously, and replied: “I should be 
most unwilling, Madam, to give you so much trouble. I 
really feel that—” But here another violent fit of coughing 
silenced him, and again he sank back exhausted ; but this 
time he did not rally so quickly, and Lilla was alarmed to 
see a deadly pallor spreading itself over his countenance, 
while his breath came and went in little quick gasps, and his 
bony fingers clutched the coverlet of the bed, as if it were 
indeed the death-agony with which he wrestled. She called 
Mrs. Ford, who came immediately, and raised his head, re- 
marking at the same time “ that was the third attack he had 
had—he would certainly go off in one of them.” After a few 
minutes the faintness seemed to pass, but the invalid lay as 
if half unconscious ; his breathing was still difficult, and his 
face, even to his lips, of an ashen pallor. Lilla thought she 
had better go away, for her presence certainly distracted 
him; so, once more reiterating her intention of coming again 
very soon, and promising to send the fruit and the books 
that afternoon, she went to the lower apartment, whither she 
was quickly followed by Mrs. Ford. 

“Well, ma'am,” said the widow, anxiously, when they 
were again alone ; “do youthink he is long for this world?” 

“No, Mrs. Ford ; I am afraid not. I wonder who he is? 
He says he has not a friend in St. Beetha’s. Has he been 
ill ever since he came? and why did he come here at all, 
do you think ?” 

“T don’t know, ma’am ; but he thought of getting some 
sort of work, I feel certain, and was disappointed. Mr. 
Jones, that has my front room, says he saw him go into the 
newspaper office ; and when he first came—he was not exactly 
to call ill then, only ailing, as it were—he used to write, 
write morning and evening. He was always at it; sheet 
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after sheet used to lie on his bed, and then I have known 
him to tear them all up, and afterwards seem more down- 
spirited than ever. I sometimes do fancy, ma’am, that he 
writes books.” 

“ Very likely ; he is a scholar: he reads both Latin and 
Greek, evidently. Yes; he must be a poor, unsuccessful 
author, though why he should come to St. Beetha’s, I cannot 
imagine. People of his stamp generally contrive to live in 
London, where there is a bare chance of making out some 
kind of living in copying, and that sort of thing, when 
their literary labours cannot be turned to account. How- 
ever, we must do what we can for him, Mrs. Ford, and any 
little comfort that you could get for him 3 

“Bless you, Miss Blake, I dare not even take him ina 
cup of tea. There was one day last week, I knew he’d not 
eaten a bit since early morning, and I went up to him at my 
tea-time, and I says, ‘Here, Mr. Smith, do have a cup of 
my tea, it will hearten you up ever so.’ And he thanked 
me in that high, off-hand way he has, but he did not feel 
inclined for anything ; he was obliged to me. But I knew 
better, for his face told a different tale. Poor old gentleman !” 

“T do not believe he is so very old, Mrs. Ford, as he 
looks at first sight. He is bowed down by illness and pain 
of mind, and want of the necessaries of life ; but there is not, 
to my thinking, any mark of age in his face, and no sign 
of it in his voice. He is very feeble, but from disease and 
want of proper nourishment, not from weight of years, 
I fancy. I should say he was not more than fifty.” 

“ Well, now, I always thought him quite an aged person ; 
once or twice, when he spoke about by-gone days, he talked 
of his youth as of something very long since passed away— 
just as my old father talked before he died, and he was over 
ninety when we laid him in his coffin, poor man.” 

“Does he ever go to church ?” 

“ Never, to my knowledge. When he was very bad one 
day, and he seemed as if he wouldn’t last long, I wanted to 
fetch him a parson ; but he flamed up, and said he'd have 
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no black-coated hypocrites about his bedside, to hear his last 
dying speech and confession. And when I begged him to 
see the parish doctor, he said, ‘ Doctors were no better than 
parsons ; they both pretended to do what could not be done, — 
and he wanted to die in peace.’ ” 

“Well, Mrs. Ford, I shall send Rachel down presently 
with some books and some fruit; I dare not offer him | 
anything else, lest he should refuse it. Perhaps, if he 
accept the grapes, he may not disdain something more sub- 
stantial next time. And now, good morning; I shall see — 
you again, all being well, in a day or two.” 

And once more Lilla turned her steps towards Arne ; and 
as she ascended the hill by Cropper’s Buildings, she saw that 
Mrs. Taylor’s house was quite in a state of insurrection. The 
brushes she had bought were vigorously at work; the 
kitchen floor was evidently being scrubbed ; and outside the 
door stood the eldest girl, washing the torn window-curtain 
in a broken vegetable dish. Lilla nodded approvingly, and 
went on her way, wondering what effect the clean room and 
hot supper would have on Mr. Taylor. 

When she reached home, she lingered a few minutes in 
the garden to gather a nosegay of China-asters and mignion- 
ette, and she asked the head gardener to cut her some grapes, 
that she might at once despatch Rachel with the little present 
to Mr. Smith. Lastly, she went to the morning-room to 
select two or three books, and there, to her surprise, she 
found Mr. Philip Auriol, writing a letter. 

He rose quickly as she entered, and advanced to meet her; 
then, taking both her hands in his, he exclaimed: “ Wish 
me joy, Lilla, for I am very, very happy just now; I am 
feeling that I have all that heart could wish, or nearly all— 
that is, there is still one thing wanting, but that, I trust, will 
be mercifully added in due season. Cannot you guess, Lilla?” 

Lilla did guess, and she turned crimson and then white. 
Oh! how would Adam Dunkeld bear the truth, when he 
knew it? “You have spoken to Helen?” she said at length, 
seeing that Mr. Auriol waited for an answer. 
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“Yes, I have. I was going to speak the very day that her 
accident happened. And, as I confessed to being very happy, 
I need scarcely tell you I am accepted. Are you surprised ?” 

“ Yes, a little. Helen has been speaking lately as if it was 


a settled thing that her life should be lonely, at least, as far 


as marriage is concerned. Only yesterday she and I were 


_ talking of the comfortable spinster life we were going to lead 


together.” 

“T understand! I had to plead very hard, I assure you, 
Lilla, Helen did not attempt to conceal the fact of her 
interest in me, but she thought it wrong to enter into an 


_ engagement—an engagement, you see, that must, be as indefi- 


nite as if we had neither of us a shilling in the world. She 
did not wish me to feel myself bound ; that was honourable 
and unselfish, like herself, exactly. But, dear Lilla, where 
was the use of avoiding a formal betrothal, when my heart’ 
was all hers ; feeling as I did I was as much bound as if I 
had already pledged myself to the inexorable marriage vow ?” 

“Of course,” said Lilla, warmly. “Iam very glad; this 
explains several things in Helen I could not quite fathom.” 

“T dare say ; but, Lilla, wait a minute : I havea confidence 
to repose in you, if you will permit it?” 

“Nay !” replied Lilla, with a smile and a blush, “ should 
not all your confidence be reserved for Helen herself ?” 

“Not this one—it would make her unhappy ; and, Lilla, 
now she is mine, my very own, I cannot let the smallest 
shadow of disquiet come near her. It is in consideration 
for her, and for another, that Ispeak to you. I want you to 
undertake something for me.” 

“Well! what is it? I dare say I shall not refuse, if it is 
anything wherein Helen is interested.” 

“T want you to tell Adam Dunkeld of our engagement.” 

“ 7!” and Lilla looked both surprised and pained. 

“Yes ; you will do it kindly, and here comes my confi- 
dence, which I know may safely be reposed in you. Mr. 
Dunkeld loves Helen ; I do not think he ever would have 
spoken—he would have maintained silence at any cost— 
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but that awful hour on the Silver Screes revealed to each 
other our inmost hearts. In a moment of agony we both 
spoke unreservedly. I knew his case was hopeless ; I knew 
quite well that Helen had bestowed upon me the inestimable 
treasure of her affection, and I pitied him even then. Since 
that time I have thought much about him ; he saved her for 
another, poor fellow! How could I have borne so heavy a 
trial? Now Lilla, Helen has no idea that the man to whom 
she owes her life is also her lover, and I would not for 
worlds that she should know.. It would place her in a most 
wretched position ; it would divide her from the family in 
whom she is so deeply and affecttonately interested ; it 
would ever be to her a sorrowful reminiscence ;—no, she 
must never know it !” 

“Would it not be better that you should tell Mr. Dunkeld 
yourself }” 

“T could not do it; oh, no! not from my lips should come 
the sentence that will crush out of him the last ray of hope 
— if, indeed, he ever had any.” 

“He never had.” 

“You know, then, something about it ; you suspected the 
nature of Mr. Dunkeld’s feelings towards Miss de Torre 4” 

“JT knew it; do not ask me how! I do not think anyone 
else knows it, except it be Janet; but, indeed, the news 
would come better from yourself, Mr. Auriol.” 

“ Nay, Lilla, you do not reflect ! Would it not seem as if 
I boasted of my happiness ? as if I flourished it in the face of 
my unfortunate rival? I, of all men, ought not to obtrude 
myself upon him. And yet he must be told; he has a 
right to know, if not actually from my lips, on the authority 
of my word. I would not for anything, Lilla, that the news 
should reach him suddenly, unexpectedly, when he is not 
prepared, when the shock might unhinge him in the sight of 
others. If he must suffer, at least let him be shielded from 
the pity of the world, who, knowing but little of his true 
worth, would mock only at his disappointment and pain ! 
You will grant my request, dear Lilla?” 
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There was a moment’s pause. Lilla was thinking of the 
morning when, in that very room, Adam had told her of his 
hopeless love ; the morning, too, when the last vague, sha- — 
dow dream had died out of her own heart. She seemed to 
see again the brilliant summer sunshine, and the gay flower- 
garden beneath, and the quiet, shaded room, and Adam lying 
on the sofa, where now she sat—lying in the very attitude 
of despair, covering his ghostly face with his poor maimed 
hands, and then telling her all his grief and all his pain ! 
Oh ! it seemed hard that such misery should be his portion ; 
if at that moment Lilla could have purchased peace for her 
friend at the price of her own heart’s blood, she would freely 
have given it. And now, just when he seemed to be re- 
covering tranquillity, this blow must fall. Oh! that she 
could save him from it! and yet from her lips the cruel 
words must come! Presently she said, in her own quiet, 
grave way, “I will do as you wish, Mr. Auriol—I will tell 
Mr. Dunkeld at the first opportunity.” 

“ And till you let me know that you have spoken to him, 
not even shall my brother and Ethel hear one word of what 
has taken place ; though if Ethel should come here to-morrow, 
she will learn the truth from Helen. Pray speak as soon as 
you possibly can.” 

“7 will!” And, with many thanks, Philip Auriol took his 
departure. 

“ How strange it is,” said Lilla to herself, a little bitterly, 
“that the love which would be to one 80 priceless a gift, 
should be poured out on another to whom it is utterly 
valueless—worse than valueless—it would, if offered, be a 
sore burden! I wish I could have given you what you 
wished, Adam, my dear friend ;—at least I wish I could 
have saved you from this new pain! And yet, perhaps, it 
is best ; there might have been some lingering hopes, some 
wild fancies, some vain dreams yet in his heart, and the 
longer they were cherished, though ever so faintly, the 
bitterer would have been the trial, and the harder would it 
have been to overcome the temptation to a weak and 
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cowardly despair. It is best as itis! Ah! surely best, or 
else it would not be; for this, too, is ordered, and out of 
the discipline will surely be evolved a true and permanent 
good.” 

And then Lilla remembered that she must go to Helen, 
and she rose with a heavy heart to meet her friend. 

“ You know!” said Helen, as Lilla bent down to kiss her, 
as was always her custom, after any brief absence. 

“Yes! Mr. Auriol has just told me ; if you are happy, I 
am very glad, Helen.” 

“ Tf I am happy! oh, Lilla dear, it is almost too much 
joy! I had quite resigned myself to putting away the hope 
that had grown so sweet and sure before my illness ; I felt 
that my dream was over; I tried to feel that it was God’s 
will; I strove to be content, to be happy even; but it was 
hard work, and many a bitter conflict have I had when you 
thought me only wearied with pain, or dozing away the long 
hours that brought with them no relief, no change. How 
hard it was to say seriously, out of the depths of my heart, 
‘Not my will, but Thine be done.’ And now—now all is 
changed, God is very good to me ; He showers upon me His 
richest blessings. What shall I render for all His mercies ?” 

And Lilla, looking at the kindling eye, and the flush, as 
of youth, restored on the sunken cheek, wondered if indeed 
Helen’s fair dream would ever be accomplished. Would she 
ever arise from that couch, and mingle once more in the 
ordinary scenes of life? would she once more go in and out 
among them as of old? would she ever take her place again 
in the world around her? And Helen, looking up, and 
seeing how pale and weary Lilla was, said, “Go and take off 
your bonnet, my love ; or, no! ring for Rachel, and let her 
carry it away, you are too tired! You are doing too much, 
‘Lilla ; you have walked too far.” 

“ T have a great deal to tell you about my walk,” began 
Lilla, and Helen playfully laid her fingers on her lips. 

“ Hush, naughty child, I will not hear ; go now and have 
your dinner ; it is waiting for you, I know ; then lie down a 
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little and get some rest ; afterwards you shall tell me your 
adventures.” 
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Lia was indeed so tired, that when she had despatched 
Rachel with ftowers and fruit and books to Mr. Smith, and 
eaten her dinner, she felt inclined to profit by Helen’s advice 
and lie down and take a little rest. And, lying down accord- 
ingly on the comfortable couch in her own quiet room, she 
soon fell fast asleep, and dreamed of wandering over the 
erags of Clough with Adam Dunkeld, till they came sud- 
denly upon the Screes, and immediately stumbled and fell, 
beginning at once to slide down the crumbling face of the 
cliff towards the precipice. And just as they were approach- 
ing the brink, she awoke with a start, and rejoiced to find 
herself in her own chamber, now growing dim and shadowy 
in the fast-fading twilight of the October afternoon. But 
again she slept, and this time so soundly that nothing roused 
her till it had been some time dark, and then she awoke, 
feeling quite vexed with herself for leaving Helen so long, 
“ And yet,” she mused, as she lighted the tapers on her 
dressing-table, and began to arrange her simple toilet—“ yet 
she will not care for being alone to-day: she can never be 
solitary again; her own happy thoughts, and fond dreams 
of the more blessed time to come, will so fill her mind, that 
the hours will pass away unheeded—she will not be dull or 
lonely! Happy Helen !” 

As Lilla passed through the lower corridor, on her way to 
Helen’s sitting-room, she met Janet, just arrived, and the 
two went together into the presence of the invalid. Miss 
de Torre was looking very sweet and bright ; there was even 
a faint tinge of colour on her cheek, that looked more like 
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the dawn of returning health, than the insidious flush of 
hectic fever ; and her smile wore all its old loveliness and 
brilliancy, as she stretched forth her hand to welcome her 
friend. 

“ You really are better,” said Janet, taking the low chair 
that always stood near Helen’s couch; “ you are looking 
much better; there is alight in your eyes that looks like 
real vigour, and the clasp of your hand is firmer, and that 
very faint, pinky glow—yes, I really think it is your own 
bonnie colour stealing back again—not a mere evening flush, 
such as often paints the cheeks of a convalescent, from mere 
weakness and excitement. You really feel yourself better?” 

“Very much better! I can sleep now, and I eat and 
drink, not at all like an invalid; some of my old energy, 
too, seems coming back ; I feel quite equal to business. The 
only thing is, this powerlessness of the lower limbs; I am 
as unable to stand, or even to sit upright without a support, 
as on the first day I left my bed!” 

“Do not attempt it,” said Janet, anxiously. 

“No! I shall not! Sir Henry warned me against making 
the smallest effort till he gave me leave. He is to be here 
again early in November ; it is the end of October now.” 

“Yes; it is the thirtieth. Effie is coming home on the 
third—that will be next Tuesday.” 

“Ts she, really? Well! it may be superstitious, but if I 
ever come home here as a bride, it shall not be in November. 
T remember last November—my first experience of an 
English winter. The wild storms and the snows of Decem- 
ber and January were infinitely preferable to that dun, 
dank, misty, gloomy month of fogs and mud. And so we 
shall see little Effie again—Mrs. Herbert Thornthwaite ! 
Really, Janet, J cannot fancy her a married woman !” 

“ Nor I either. Indeed, when I think of her as gone 
away for ever from our home and hearth, it seems like a 
wretched dream. Poor child! I often fear the time may come 
when she will reproach us for giving her her own will. And 
yet she fretted so much, and showed such evident signs of 
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suffering, and Herbert made such fair promises, that we were 
fain to act as we did. Adam thought he had no right to 
restrain her beyond a certain point.” 

“Tam sure Mr. Dunkeld, and you too, acted for the very 
best. You were placed in a most difficult position. Do you 
know I was rather relieved when I heard you had consented 
to the marriage ; for, though I deemed it as foolish and 
inexpedient a proceeding as was ever indulged in by a silly 
damsel and a witless young man, I was afraid that Effie, 
persuaded by her lover, and swayed by that disagreeable girl 
Miss Thornthwaite, might compromise her womanly delicacy 
by an elopement. And not only did I deprecate such a ter- 
mination of the romance for Effie’s sake, but likewise for the 
sake of all the young unmarried ladies in the neighbourhood. 
The very gossip attending an affair of the kind is fraught 
with evil; it familiarises the girlish mind with all that is 
unfeminine, undignified, and undesirable ; it exercises a de- 
teriorating influence on many ; it gives a lower tone to the 
circle in which it occurs ; and it is too often used as a pre- 
cedent afterwards, when the offending parties themselves have 
long deplored and repented of their disobedience and obsti- 
nacy.” 

“Thad fears of the same kind, and so had Adam. For 
several months, poor Effie submitted to our will without a 
word or an outward struggle; but all the time she grew 
paler, and thinner, and declined in strength and spirits. I 
knew the affair could not long continue as it was, and it was 
almost a relief—I know it was very cowardly of me, when 
Adam told me he had withdrawn his opposition.” 

“T only wish the engagement had been prolonged, and 
then I think it might have worn itself out. I really believe 
it is often truer wisdom to sanction, at least tacitly, an 
undesirable engagement, than to meet it with a decided veto. 
Weare most of us such antagonistic creatures, that we involun- 
tarily attach the greatest value to that which the Mentors 
and Solons of our circle assure us is worthless! Altogether, 
Janet, it was a troublesome, vexatious affair from beginning 
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to end. I am sure it has added a few more grey hairs to 
your already silvered locks, and Mr. Dunkeld has never 
looked quite the same since Mr. Herbert had the absurdity to 
propose. But it is vain talking over what is past and 
finished: whether it be for good or for evil, Effie is married 
now, and we must all make the best of it.” 

“ Yes,” said Janet, with a sigh; “let us talk about some- 
thing else.” 

“ Rather take your tea. Do you know, Janet, since my 
illness I have become a veritable old woman! I rejoice at 
the sight of the urn—and the tea-table, which Lilla orders 
so prettily, is my favourite landscape. I am afraid we are 
both getting into bad habits over unlimited tea and confiden- 
tial chat. Ah! I always remember that first tea-time, and 
poor Chally’s horror at my informal behaviour. How strange 
our meeting was, Janet ; my stealing into that dark gallery, 
wondering who could be celebrating my arrival with such 
glorious strains ; that marvellous music! and the surprise you 
must all have felt when I announced myself as Helen de 
Torre! And to think that the very first hand I grasped in 
Arne, in the state chamber, as it were, of my own ancestral 
home, should be your brother’s! his strong hand that saved 
me from an awful death. Of course, he took me for you, 
when he gave my fingers such a squeeze in the dark ; but I 
liked him there and then, before I heard his voice or saw 
his face. There was warmth, and truth, genuine worth, aye, 
and soul, in that pressure ; I always say I can tell a person’s 
character from his way of shaking hands, Adam Dunkeld is 
just what I fancied him to be from that fervent clasp, which 
was meant to say how good and heavenly the music was— 
only better.” 

Lilla listened with a strange mingling of pain and pleasure ; 
she perfectly understood the grateful enthusiasm of Helen’s 
heart ; she knew that, henceforth, Adam would be to her a 
beloved and honoured friend and brother, but nothing more. 
No! never—never anything more. Oh! if only she had 
cared for him instead of Philip Auriol! Surely, the inequality 
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in station and wealth need not have been an insuperable 
barrier ; surely, if Helen could have been happy to endow 
her husband with riches and rank to which he was not born, 
Adam might have sacrificed his pride, and been content to 
receive that which it is indubitably the place of the man to 
confer. And Lilla sat musing over what it is that causes real 
disparity in marriage, till Helen startled her by asking her 
if she were preparing for nap number two before bed-time. 

When tea was over, came the flannel and calico conference, 
and Helen talked again of her projected school, and discussed 
several details of the scheme with Miss Dunkeld, and asked 
about the adult class at the Institute-rooms, and the new 
building ; and finished by saying, rather sadly, ‘‘ When shall 
I see it all again with my own eyes?” 

“In the spring, I hope,” said Janet, stoutly. She had 
been so struck with the improvement in Helen’s appearance, 
that she was really most sanguine about the future. But 
Lilla saw the weary look stealing over her friend’s face—the 
look of patient sadness that told how, amidst joy and thanks- 
giving, and happiness unspeakable, came the torturing doubt 
of ultimate recovery—the uncertainty of ever being otherwise 
than now. And then years might roll on, and Philip 
would be fettered, and the hope deferred that makes the 
heart sick would be their life-long portion. It was one of 
Helen’s hours of weakness; for she was no uncanonised saint, 
putting aside as dross, or worse than dross, those purest, 
sweetest delights of earth, which God Himself has blessed, 
and given to most of His children richly to enjoy. Helen de 
Torre was a youthful, loving woman, with life in its fairest 
aspect unfolding itself before her eyes; life in its smiling, 
lovely spring-time, giving pledge and token of many a 
summer day of flowers and song, and many an autumn hour 
of rich, ripe fruitage and mellow harvest. And must the 
sunshine pass away in a few bright golden gleams? must the 
flowers droop, and the voice of melody gradually grow fainter 
and fainter, till all was one long, sad, grey sweep of level 
ground and leyel sky—all dull, sombre, monotonous, blank, 
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‘and weary? Ah! only God knew ; but in His knowledge was 
comfort, since He who foreknows all must certainly fore- 
arrange all, and what He does must be good, and right, and 
profitable. 

But this was one of Helen’s saddest, weakest moods, that 
came sometimes to mar the peaceful serenity of her mind, to 
shake her steadfast trust, and to cloud the calm horizon of 
her quiet musings. Lilla hastened to speak of her morning’s 
walk, and first of, all she told them of her visit to Mrs, 
Taylor, and of the experiment that was to be tried at 
Cropper’s Buildings that evening—perhaps was being even 
now tried, since Mrs. Taylor said her husband generally left 
work between six and seven o'clock. Helen was greatly 
interested, and Lilla gave quite a detailed account of the state 
of Mrs. Taylor’s wondrously dirty kitchen and untidy ménage, 
and told how the luckless twin-babes were carried about by 
their elder sisters, as errand-boys carry parcels; and how Mrs. ; 
Taylor had said, she thought there was a piece of soap in the 
house ; and then how she had heard the scrubbing-brush 
going, and had seen Miss Sally washing the curtain in half- 
a-pint of water, in a vegetable-dish, when she returned that 
way an hour afterwards. 

“Then you went beyond Cropper’s Buildings?” said Miss 
de Torre. “ Naughty girl! no wonder you were tired, and 
pale, and dismal; why you spoke of going round by the 
cottage, and calling at Daisy Bank, before you invaded the 
precincts of May Fair. Did you carry out your intention ?” 

“Yes ; I went down Linnet’s-lane, and looked round the 
garden, and I called at Daisy Bank, as Janet will testify ; 
it was certainly rather too long a walk.” 

“What made you go into St. Beetha’s? I thought, when 
you refused the carriage, you had certainly no idea of ex- 
tending your walk beyond Cropper’s Buildings.” 

- “No; but I went, as I told you, to buy brushes and soap 
and soda, at Hudson’s, and the mistress of the shop told me 
about a poor man who was very ill, in Cradock’s-lane, at 
the widow Ford’s; so I thought, being so far on my way, 
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I had better go a little further, and see if the case really 
required attention.” 

“ Where is Cradock’s-lane?” asked Miss Dunkeld. “I 
am learning the geography of St. Beetha’s slowly.” 

“ At the very bottom of the hill, quite at the end of the 
town ; it is a long, dull, narrow thoroughfare, leading into 
Market-street. The houses are tolerably large, but mostly 
inhabited by poor people ; many of them, like Mrs. Ford, 
letting lodgings, to eke out a scanty livelihood.” 

“And this poor man, Lilla?” inquired Helen, “Tell us 
all about him ; is he really in distress ?”’ 

“Yes, really! there is no doubt about that; and yet 
Helen, strange as it appears, he is a gentleman.” 

“ Are you sure of that ?” 

“ Quite.” 

* But,” said Miss Dunkeld, ‘‘that plea of ‘ better days’ 
is not always to be depended upon.” . 

“Ah! but he made no such plea, or I should have mis- 
trusted his claims to superior rank. He said not a syllable 
about the past—not a word from which I could gather the 
slightest information respecting his former condition ; indeed, 
he said very little on any.subject ; he was strangely reserved, 
and his cough hindered him from much speech. Still, all 
he did say—his tone, his accent, his language, and especially 
his bearing, revealed gentle birth and good breeding. I 
think you must go and see him, Janet; he is your country- 
man.” 

“Tndeed !—he told you so much, then?” 

“Now, really, Janet! to suppose after being intimate with 
you so long, that I cannot detect the Scotch accent when 
I hear it! He had not said ten words before I knew 
instantly that he had been reared north of the Tweed ; 
besides, Mrs. Ford either told me, or rather hinted that 
he came from Scotland.” 

“ What is his name?” 

“ John Smith.” 

“Not at all a Scotch name! Certainly, a John Smith 
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might have been born in Scotland, and of parents all 
Scottish born; but a more thoroughly English patronymic 
than Smith, one can hardly imagine. Is he Scotch-looking?” 

“Yes ; without doubt his features are of a strong Scottish 
type. He is very tall, and he stoops badly, more from weak- 
ness and disease than from old age, I should say ; though 
when I first entered his room, I thought he must be quite 
seventy. His hair has been dark, I fancy; it is iron-grey 
now, and in some places quite silvery. His eyes are deep 
blue—violet colour, you know—just like Helen’s; I never 
saw any eyes like hers before ; did you?” 

“ Yes, once—years ago.” 

“But this man’s eyes were not only of the same colour, 
but of similar shape, and once or twice there was a flash as 
of similar expression ; but for all that, I do not like his 
face.” 

“What is the matter with it?” 

“ That is more than I can tell you; I have been scolding 
myself heartily for taking a sort of prejudice against the 
poor man, whom yet I liked, notwithstanding. There was 
something about him that constrained me to be interested 
in him, and made me most anxious to serve him and show 
him kindness ; but I felt that in the ordinary relations of 
life I should never trust him.” 

“What must we do for him?” inquired Helen. 

“ Anything and everything we can ; he is starving, I am 
afraid ; but so proud, he cannot bear to be the recipient of 
charity.” 

“Tf he be really a true-born Scotch gentleman,” said 
Janet, with a slight inflexion of pride in her voice, “I 
should be surprised if it were otherwise. How did you 
manage ?” 

“T am afraid you will think I managed very ill; but I 
felt sure that if I at once offered actual food, or substantial 
relief of any kind, he would not only reject it, but refuse 
to see me another time. So I only promised to send him 
some books, and a few grapes, and those he accepted—he 
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could hardly construe such gifts into mere charity. So I 
sent Rachel down with a volume or two, and some flowers, 
and a little basket of grapes. Next time I shall be able to 
do better.” 

“ Nay,” returned Helen, “I think you acted very wisely. 
I see this is a case of extreme difficulty ; we must not hurt 
the poor man’s feelings by feeding or physicing him as 
if he were a common pauper ; to-morrow, perhaps, we might 
send him a little jelly, and some arrowroot, such as he could 
searcely buy even if he had money. Now, relieving the 
Taylors is a very simple task.” 

“Very ! I had only to say, ‘Mrs. Taylor I will buy you 
beef and vegetables,’ etc., etc., to ensure her delighted grati- 
tude; but with Mr. Smith it is an exceedingly delicate affair. 
He has twice refused help from Mrs. Ferd, and that when 
he was sorely in need.” 

“That may be because he knew her to be a very poor 
woman herself.” 

“It may ; but I could see that he was quite ready to draw 
into his shell, and virtually dismiss me with a bow, if I said 
a word about his actual wants.” 

“Is Mrs. Ford a comfortable sort of a woman?” 

“ Yes! for her class, she is a superior person ; she is very 
clean and managing, quite unlike some of our protégées who 
are learning to darn and patch at the evening school. I think 
she is very kind to this poor man, and she is very anxious 
that he should be helped; but she is fully alive to the 
difficulty of overcoming his pride, or prejudices, or self- 
respect, or whatever we may choose to call the attribute 
which makes him prefer starvation and suffering to an 
exposure of his circumstances, or to receiving help from 
strangers.” 

“Has he had any medical advice ?” 

“No; there again his proud reserve steps in: he has 
refused to see the parish doctor ; indeed, Mrs. Ford says he 
classes ministers of religion and medical men together, as 
utter impostors. I am afraid he has no sense of religion, 
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and I am sure he cannot live very long. Even careful nursing 
and proper nourishment could scarcely, I fancy, prolong his 
life many months.” 

“Poor man!” said Helen, in a tone of the deepest com- 
miseration : ‘Oh! we must do all we can for him; he 
must want neither spiritual or bodily aliment while we are 
ina condition to provide it. Lilla, you must go to see him 
again ; he cannot harden himself against you, and you shall 
tell him how I am invalided myself, and how much I think 
of any one who suffers weariness and pain. Or will Janet go?” 

“No; Lilla had better make the next visit. Presently, 
when he is softened a little, and understands that we seek 
him in kindly sympathy, I will go. Ah! if he be indeed 
my own countryman, it will cheer him to hear the accents of 
our northern tongue. I can talk very broad Scotch, if I like, 
Lilla !” 

“Ah! but, Janet, Mr. Smith’s accent is not at all broad ; 
it is just like yours and Mr. Dunkeld’s, just the same pretty 
intonation that I think so musical and soft. Once or twice 
I could have fancied he was your brother.” 

“ Now really, Lilla,” cried Miss de Torre, laughing heartily, 
“you are too romantic. He has a voice like Janet’s, and 
you fancy he may be her brother; he has eyes like mine, 
which I grant you isa singular coincidence, since my eyes 
are, I believe, a feature peculiar to the McAlister family, 
and—” 

“What family did you say ?” inquired Janet, suddenly. 

“The McAlister family ; my mother was a McAlister 
on the female side, you know. My maternal grandmother 
was the beautiful Flora McAlister, but she married an 
Englishman, which was bad taste, you will say. Her daugh- 
ter, however, my own dear mother, whom I cannot remember, 
inherited all the McAlister charms. I am a De Torre, I 
believe—at least Lord Dinorden told me so—in all but my 
almond-shaped, violet eyes, and those I have from the 
McAlister side of the house. Janet! what is the matter 
with you!” 
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Janet had dropped her work, and was leaning back in 
her chair perfectly colourless, and nearly breathless. _ 

“ What is it?” echoed Lilla, springing to her side. “ Dear 
Janet, you are faint ; you are ill!” 

Two or three deep-drawn, half-unconscious sighs were 
Janet’s only response; her eyes were closed, her lips qui- 
vered, her hands fell cold and limp by her side: she was 
certainly going to faint. Lilla flew for water, smelling salts, 
and eau-de-Cologne. Poor Helen felt bitterly the incapacity 
which prevented her from rising and going to her friend’s 
assistance. 

But ina few minutes Janet rallied, and she drank a glass of 
wine which Lilla brought, and after another and another deep 
sigh, seemed relieved, and looked again more like herself. 

“Tam so sorry,” she said, as soon as she could speak ; “I 
have quite frightened you, dear Miss de Torre, and you too, 
Lilla ; but I felt so suddenly ill, I could not struggle against 
it. It is years sincel have had such an attack.” 

“T am afraid we keep our rooms too warm,” said Helen, 
anxiously ; “you see I have lived in the south all my life, 
nearly, and I feel these English winters, and I am worse 
now I cannot take any exercise; and Lilla is a poor shivering 
thing—we suit very well there, as in all other respects ; but 
that is no reason why we should suffocate our friends. Or 
have you been been working too hard, Janet? or are you 
poorly, and trying to keep up for others’ sakes ?” 

“Neither, thank you; I am better now; I am sure I 
ought to ask your forgiveness. Iam ashamed of myself ; 
I used to have such attacks many years ago, but their recur- 
reuce is a new thing. Do not tell Adam.” 

“ But you ought to have advice: do see Dr. Henshaw. It 
is so much better to attend to small indisposition in time, 
and it is really the best policy, since persevering in keeping 
up often terminates in being completely laid aside for an 
indefinite period. Though, by the way, I think we can 
hardly call an indisposition which, produces so serious a 
result, slight !” 
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“Tt is slight ; I do not think it will happen again ; only, 
may I beg you not to say a word to Adam, or to the 
children.” 

“Certainly, I will not, if you wish me to keep silence ; 
otherwise, I should have great pleasure in discussing your 
ailments with Mr. Dunkeld, and advising him to look after 
you a little. I really fancy you are taking too much out of 
yourself, my dear friend. You have your school, and your 
household duties, and only one servant ; and then, you will 
persist in doing some work among the poor.” 

“Oh, I am strong,” said Janet; “it is just fifteen years 
since my last fainting performance; it may be another fifteen 
years before I again distinguish myself and frighten my 
friends. I am better already.” But she laid aside her 
sewing, and sat idle, a very rare condition in Janet Dunkeld’s 
busy career. Her hands still trembled so much she could 
not guide her needle. 

“Ts Mr. Dunkeld coming?” asked Helen, presently. 

“Yes! I hope so; he is giving lessons at Beaconsfield 
till eight o’clock, and he will come round for me; I am not 
brave enough to cross the Park, and traverse the lane by 
myself. ” 

“ As if I would let you!” replied Miss de Torre, warmly. 
“No, indeed, you do not walk home to-night—Lilla shall 
order the carriage round when it is time for you to go. Ring 
now, please, dear Lilla, and let Tina tell the coachman he 
will be wanted to drive to Daisy Bank to-night.” 

In vain Janet protested ; the old princess-like spirit had 
suddenly taken possession of Helen, and she was not to be 
restrained. And after all, it was perhaps quite as well, 
Janet thought, for at that moment she certainly felt any- 
thing but in walking condition. 

Suddenly Miss de Torre said: “I think I am getting what 
the country people here call ‘mazed, or ‘ dazed,’ I am not 
quite certain which ; but do you know, Janet, I sent for 
you to night out of malice prepense to talk to you about one 
particular subject ; and we have chattered about Effie, and 
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Mrs. Taylor, and those luckless twins, and Lilla’s hero in 
Cradock’s-lane, and my eyes, till I had well-nigh forgotten 
what I so specially desired to say. However, if Mr. Dunkeld 
is coming, I shall wait till he makes his appearance, for it is 
a matter that concerns him as much, and perhaps even more, 
than yourself. And when we have happily concluded our 
business, Mr. Dunkeld must indulge me with the ‘Crusader’s 
Hymn,’ and his own Symphony that he composed, he says, 
in the early summer, just before that unfortunate pic-nic day ; 
and in good time, here he comes! Welcome, Mr. Dunkeld! 
we are just speaking of you; sit down, and Lilla shall make 
you some tea, and then I am going to beg a favour of you— 
nay, two favours, which I am anxiously hoping may not be 
refused me.” 
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“Janet! why are you looking so pale?” were Mr. Dunkeld’s 
first words, when he had made the usual salutations, and was 
sitting in the comfortable lounging-chair Helen had begged 
Lilla to draw up to the hearth for his benefit. 

“T am not quite well to-night,” replied Janet, smiling ; 
“it is nothing ; I shall be better to-morrow.” 

“We have been keeping our room too warm,” said Helen, 
quickly ; “Lilla and I are such starvelings that we forgot 
that others may be roasted or baked while we are only en- 
joying a comfortable temperature. I will have a thermo- 
meter in the room, then I shall know to what degree of heat 
we really attain. What kind of evening is it, Mr. 
Dunkeld?” 

“ Bright and clear, but very cold; there will be a severe 
frost to-night, to punish me for leaving out some of my half- 
hardy bedding plants ; and if there should be a gale of wind 
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in a day or two, not a leaf will be left on the trees. I find 
your room extremely comfortable after my walk from Beacons- 
field. Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. James are both coming to see 
you next week, Miss de Torre.” 

“JT shall be very happy to see them. I remember that I 
promised Mrs. James a plant of the new gymnogramma, and 
my head gardener sent me word yesterday it was quite ready 
to go to Beaconsfield.” 

At this moment Tina entered the room with a small 
parcel, a note, and a little basket. She said something in 
Italian to Helen as she deposited them on the sofa-table, but 
all heard the name of I] Signore Auriol. 

“Will you excuse me if I read my note?” said Helen, 
quietly. It did not escape Adam’s notice that she handled 
the little missive tenderly—not hastily tearing it open, but 
cutting round the tiny crest-seal with her sharpest scissors, 
and laying the envelope carefully at her side, instead of 
tossing it into the waste basket near at hand. Her cheeks 
glowed as she read the few lines contained in a single small 
sheet, and then she drew the basket towards her, and 
carefully cut the strings that bound down the lid. Plenty 
of moss was the first thing she drew out, then bunches of 
purple scented violets, and, lastly, a pure white camellia, the 
greatest beauty anybody present had ever seen. 

“What a perfect flower!” cried Helen, holding it forth 
for inspection. “Just look at its exquisitely-cut petals, so 
perfect, so waxen, so snowy! and these glossy dark green leaves, 
they arrange themselves so charmingly round the blossom, in- 
stead of twisting and turning themselves in the wrong direc- 
tion, as is the wicked habit of ordinary camellia leaves.” 

“ And the violets!” said Janet. “Violets at this time of the 
year! how deeply, beautifully purple, and what a delicious 
scent !” 

“No perfume like it,” returned Helen. “ Lilla, dear ; do 
give me the smallest crystal flower-tray ; never mind those 
Pompones, toss them away anywhere ; and just. put another 
cushion behind me, please.” 
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Lilla quickly attended to these little requirements, and 
then Miss de Torre proceeded to arrange her violets among 
the moss, with an almost childish eagerness. But she 
looked at them wistfully, when she had arranged them quite 
to her taste, and said, gently, “Anything from the outer 
world is so sweet to me now! never before have I heartily 
thanked God for flowers—bonnie little things!” and she laid 
her fingers lightly and caressingly on the tender, scented 
blooms. ‘These are greenhouse violets, I dare say, but they 
make me think of the woods and glades last spring. Lilla 
and I gathered a lapful one day in the lower beech coppice ; 
ah ! when shall we go violetting again, Lilla?” 

“What are you going to do with your camellia?” asked 
Lilla, with seeming irrelevance. 

“ Ah! I shall wear it for an hour or two, and then I will 
have it in the little ruby-frosted vase—the rich colour will 
set off the snowy purity of the flower.” 

And, as she spoke, she fastened the beautiful camellia in 
her dress. “ And now,” she continued, “to business. Mr. 
Dunkeld, let Lilla give you another cup of coffee; mine, you 
know, is real ‘ café-au-lait.’” 

“Or rather ‘café d la créme, I should say,” returned 
Adam ; “but not any more, I thank you, Lilla. I really 
took tea at Beaconsfield, only I could not resist the aroma of 
your best Mocha, or whatever it may be. Miss de Torre, I 
am at your service ; you spoke of business.” 

“Yes. Mr. Dunkeld, please to come and sit nearer to 
me; and Janet, take the low chair at my side, if you please. 
I cannot talk to people half across the room on anything 
which interests me deeply ; and, being an invalid, I am to 
be petted and humoured, you know.” 

She paused a moment before she went on, though Janet 
and Adam had obeyed her at once, Janet sitting close beside 
her couch, Adam in front, on the other side of the sofa-table. 

. Both were half-surprised to see that her eyes were bright 
with glistening tears; they looked, indeed, “like violets 
steeped in dew.” But she controlled herself, and began 
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quite calmly :—“Janet and Mr. Dunkeld, I think you both 
know how thoroughly I regard you as friends—near, and 
dear, and close friends; but I am not satisfied even with 
the ties of friendship. I should like for you to regard me 
as your sister. I should wish there to be between us that 
strong abiding affection which knits together the different 
members of one family. I have never known the bliss of 
kindred ties; I have Lilla, you will say; yes, thank God 
for my dear Lilla! and she knows how truly I love her, 
and how completely in all things she is as my own sister. 
But I need your love too; I must have you also for my 
sister, Janet, and Adam must be my brother. Ah! do not 
think me very romantic, but agree to the compact—will 
you?” 

“TJ will,” replied Janet, clasping Helen’s hand. She spoke 
almost as solemnly as if she had been going through the 
marriage-service. But Adam sat, shading his face with his 
hand, in perfect silence. 

“Thank you, Janet,” returned Miss de Torre. “That quiet 
‘TI will’ of yours is worth ten thousand vows and assevera- 
tions ; but your brother says nothing. Will you not take me 
for your sister, Mr. Dunkeld?” 

Adam’s first impulse was to start to his feet and cry, 
“No, never!” But he had disciplined himself too long and 
too sternly to fail thus at last. So he only said calmly, “I 
am not worthy to be Miss de Torre’s brother.” 

“Ts that all?” said Helen, almost playfully. “I did not say 
I wanted a model brother ; I am quite willing to take you as 
you are. Then itis settled, and I have the rights of kinship, 
and may say what I like, without being guilty of impertinence. 
Well, I may as well say it at once, without further preamble 
—I want you to give me Julian.” 

“T do not quite understand,” returned Adam ; and Janet 
looked a little bewildered. 

Helen continued : “I took a fancy to that dear boy long 
ago, and the more I saw of him the more I liked him. How 
I should love to have such a young brother of my own, my 
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very own! Mr. Dunkeld, you will make me exceedingly 
happy—you and Janet—if you permit me to charge myself 
entirely with Julian’s future.” 

“ You are most kind, most generous, but—” 

“Stop, please ; there is not a particle of generosity in my 
plan; I am only pleasing myself. You know I fancy that 
Julian, for the last two years, and especially since he came to 
St. Beetha’s, has had a strong desire to enter the medical 
profession. He told me so that day at Shawlands Abbey, 
when I asked him how he liked his clerk’s situation in the 
bank ; and I determined then that, if you were willing, and 
if it so pleased God, the boy should have his desire gratified. 
Since then events have drawn us more closely together; 
think how strong and deep is my regard for the man who 
saved my life at the imminent risk of his own, and, par 
consequence, how strong my regard for all who belong to 
him! Now, then, dear friends, I entreat you to take simply 
what I as simply offer: let me educate Julian for the 
profession he would choose if permitted to select his own 
calling. If you refuse, you will grieve me very much; if you 
grant my request, you will greatly add to my happiness—nay, 
where there is perfect friendship there can be no such thing 
as ‘obligation.’ I am glad to think there is not, or where 
should I be, and when would your just claims on me be 
perfectly satisfied? Oh! consent at once, and make me com- 
fortable. I cannot be at peace till you say heartily, ‘ Yes.’” 

“Then I do say ‘ Yes,” replied Adam, falteringly ; “if 
Janet also answers in the affirmative. Miss de Torre, I accept 
your great kindness as it is offered, simply and unconditionally. 
Even were I governed by the pride that is, perhaps, too domi- 
nant in my nature, I could not, for my brother’s sake, refuse 
that which gives him at once a noble, steady aim, and 
promises him an honourable profession, and, possibly, future 
fame and fortune. No! I dare not on Julian’s account say 
No !—neither would I on my own be so ungracious as to 
decline your great goodness. I understand you, Miss de 
Torre ; I do believe that fitting Julian for a life of usefulness 
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and honourable independency, will materially add to your 
happiness. I know it will be one of your sweetest plea- 
sures to watch the development of his mind, to hear of him 
as passing successfully through the preliminary stages of his 
career, to catch from time to time the promise of talent, 
and the first dawnings of skill; may my brother never 
prove himself unworthy of your kindness. Since it pains 
you, I will recur to your generosity no more.” 

“ And you, Janet—you quite consent ?” 

“Quite! Ah! dear Helen, what should I be, were I to 
hesitate? Iam so glad, so thankful, so relieved! Julian’s 
prospects have been so much upon my mind. Long ago, he 
confided to me his desire to become a medical practitioner ; 
but he knew full well how impossible it was—for some time, 
at least—that Adam should bear the expense of the necessary 
education. Indeed, his only thought was, to take upon him- 
self at once some of the burden which he felt rested too 
heavily on the shoulders of his elder brother. He was more 
than willing to accept the situation which the Dean’s kind- 
ness secured to him ; he would rather, I know, have engaged 
in any lowly, honest calling, than have remained entirely 
dependent upon Adam any longer; and that not from mere 
pride, or self-sufficiency, or a desire to be his own master, 
but from pure good feeling, right-mindedness, and a firm 
belief in the honour and dignity of honest labour of any 
kind and of any degree.” 

“Tam sure of it,” returned Miss de Torre, warmly. “He 
is indeed a noble fellow, and he will, if God spare his life, 
prove an honour to his profession, And if I live to middle 
age, how grand it will be to summon my own special M.D., 
Dr. Julian Dunkeld! And now for my other favour—for I 
have only asked one ;—nay, do not look alarmed, Mr. Dun- 
keld, I am not thinking of adopting either Rose or Maggie ; 
I only want you to go into the gallery and play me—tirst, 
Mr. Blake’s ‘Crusaders’ Hymn,’ and then your own ‘Sym- 


phony.’ ” 
Of course Adam went with all alacrity, and in a few 
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minutes the rich volumes of sound Helen loved so well 
came swelling through the long corridor and the open doors 
to the room where she lay. Gloriously the waves of har- 
mony rose and fell through the lofty chambers, till they 
reached the pleasant, quiet boudoir where the three friends 
were gathered together, scarcely whispering, lest they should 
lose a chord, or a floating, dying cadence of the full, grand 
music. 

Then there was silence, and in the interval Janet said to 
Helen, “ How shall I ever, my friend, thank you sufficiently ? 
You cannot guess how deep has been my anxiety respecting 
Julian. He took without a murmur, even with alacrity, the 
work provided for him, and he has given himself to his 
duties diligently and perseveringly ever since; still, I 
always felt he could do so much better, if only circumstances 
permitted. Once I was foolish enough to say something of 
the kind to the boy, and his answer was a rebuke.” 

“Tell me what it was.” 

“He said: ‘ Never mind, sister, ’1k do what I have to do 
right well; if they set me to dusting ledgers and making 
straight strokes, I’ll dust right well, and make the strokes 
as straight as a die. I am quite sure I am doing my duty, 
and I never heard that any one was the worse for doing that 
in the long run: and who knows what may “turn up?” 
Tl trust to Providence to making the way plain, if it is 
good for me. Never fret about me, sister Janet !’” 

“Good boy! He has the right, true metal in him; a 
sense of duty, thoroughness, and a cheerful, contented spirit, 
make an admirable foundation for the superstructure we 
hope to see built up in future years. Well done! my embryo 
physician ; you will make a famous man one of these days, or 
Iam very much mistaken. Really, Janet, I begin to feel 
quite motherly. I shall become as fond of Julian‘as if he 
were my own veritable brother. What is the first step to 
be taken ?” 

“To give notice at the Bank, I suppose.” 

“Yes; through the Dean, I dare say, we can get the 
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ordinary formalities dispensed with. Then, he must be a 
medical pupil, must he not ?” 

“T believe so; he must be articled to some surgeon in 
good practice. Mr. Carter wants a pupil.” 

“But you do not like Mr. Carter very much? Neither do 
I. He is a well-meaning, clever little man, and he has some 
reputation, but I should not like to see Julian with him. 
He is not a gentleman, and with a medical man, as with a 
clergyman, at least to my mind, good breeding, and the 
polish of an innate refinement, is indispensable.” 

“T quite agree with you, dear Helen! What a joyful 
surprise it will be ! how proud we shall be of our brother, the 
Doctor! And Effie will be delighted ; she could not bear 
the idea of Julian sitting on his high stool, ‘ quill-driving,’ 
as Herbert Thornthwaite called it, from week’s end to week’s 
end, the junior of all the clerks, and in some sort at the beck 
and call of all.” 

“Tt would have been well for Mr. Herbert Thornthwaite, 
if he had ever done artything half so sensible and respectable 
as ‘quill-driving’ upon a high stool. I have no patience 
with that young man, Janet ; don’t talk about him, or I 
shall certainly say something to annoy you.” 

Meanwhile Adam, having concluded his performance on 
the organ, walked up and down the dimly-lighted gallery. 
The pale rays of several lamps, and the flickering firelight, 
fell here and there on the portraits of the long-since dead 
and gone de Torres. Many a noble knight, and many a fair 
and haughty dame, looked down upon him from the dark, 
panelled walls ; but of all the beauteous daughters of that 
ancient house, none seemed to him so lovely, so noble, and 
so incomparable, as the young girl who was now sole mis- 
tress of her proud ancestral halls—she who had claimed 
him as friend and brother, she whom he had dared to love 
with other than a brother's love, or a friend’s unimpassioned 
regard ! » 

« Madman ! fool that I was!” he murmured to himself, as 
he paced quickly beneath the legendary lilies, “And yet, 
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no! who could help loving one so fair, and good, and pure? 
But, thank God that I never breathed a word of my wild, 
presumptuous love ; she will never know it; and we may be 
friends ; and in years to come I may have conquered my 
fate. I «will conquer! I will not be a love-sick swain, 
going through life purposeless, aimless, reckless, solitary ! 
God has seen fit to try me thus, and if the trial be His 
Divine will, it must be forthe best. No! God helping me, I 
will not sink ; I will not spend my days in vain regrets ; I 
will take the blessings He has given, and draw from them 
all the joy and comfort they can possibly afford! I will 
work as I have never worked before ; I will accomplish the 
prophecies of my friend ; I will carry out that which I have 
already begun ; I will study; I will strive till I do some- 
thing worthy the name of one whom the blind organist of 
St. Beetha’s called his successor—worthy the name of one 
whom Helen de Torre deigns to call her brother.” 

Adam paused on hearing a slight rustling near him, not 
the rustling of silken, sheeny robes, such as he had once 
heard in that shadowy room, for it was Lilla who stood 
beside him, and she wore only the softest materials of dress. 
“T want to speak to you,” she said, rather quickly and for- 
mally, as if she were rehearsing her part in a drama, of 
which she was one of the actors. 

“Well ! I am very willing to be spoken to, dear Lilla, 
What is it?” 

“T have something to tell you. I promised’ to tell you at 
the very first opportunity, so I came away unnoticed, while 
Helen and Janet were talking.” 

“My dear child, what have you to tell me?” 

“Cannot you guess ?” 

Adam was silent; a dim forboding of what was coming 
stole over him; but he quietly asked to whom Lilla had 
promised to convey her tidings to him “at the earliest op- 
portunity.” 

“Tt was Mr. Philip Auriol,” answered Lilla. Then she 
paused, uncertain how to proceed. Adam took both her 
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hands in his, and pressed them gently, saying quite calmly : 
“My dear child, do not be afraid to tell me all the truth, 
whatever it is. I can bear it. Lilla! I have never forgotten 
your words : ‘There is no grief so great that our Father in 
Heaven cannot heal it.’ Do not fear for me; I am stronger 
now than then, for strength has mercifully been granted. I 
I think I guess your secret—your message—Philip Auriol 
and Miss de Torre are betrothed.” 

“ Yes, that is it ; they only came to an understanding this 
morning, while I was from home. On my return I met Mr. 
Auriol, and he told me what had passed ; also, he said he 
knew that you cared for Helen; you had let him see all your 
heart when you were together in that struggle of life and 
death, that awful night on the Screes. And he thought it 
seemed ungenerous to speak to you himself, lest he should 
not quite repress his exultation ; and unkind to let you hear 
it suddenly from common report, lest, thrown off your guard, 
you might betray to indifferent persons the secret which you 
desire to preserve inviolable.” 

“Thank you, Lilla; and thank Philip Auriol, too. Such 
delicate consideration could proceed only from a noble and 
generous mind. He is a grand man, Lilla! Though the 
sound of his voice is pain to me—though I should be glad 
never to look upon his face again—I yet reverence and 
esteem him.” 

“T like to hear you say so.” 

“Do you? Lilla, I am not at all surprised ; those flowers 
coming from him this evening made me suspect the truth. 
I saw how tenderly she handled everything that he had 
touched. And now I shall try to think of her only as my best 
friend—my best and dearest friend; I shall try at once to 
regard her as a married woman, whom it would be sin and 
shame to love as I have loved her from the first hour of our 
meeting. Do not fear for me, Lilla; I will conquer my 
fate.” 

“That is rather a heathenish way of putting it, is it not?” 

“Tt is. Rather, then, will I accomplish the work God 
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has given me to do—the work of self-conquest ; it will be 
hard work, and weary work, and sometimes very bitter work ; 
but, for all, it must be done, and, God helping me, it shall 
be done. Lilla, I shall never cease loving Helen de Torre ; 
but I shall pray and struggle till God gives me such victory 
over myself, as that I may love her, and yet wrong not her 
husband in my faintest thought, so that I may dare to 
rejoice in the knowledge that God Himself sees my inmost 
heart, and approves all its loves, and all its deep regards. I 
have heard of men dying for love—worse still, of men 
turning to evil and crime because of their thwarted affection ; 
but such misery need not be. If the cup I long to drain may 
never touch my lips—if even I behold another take the 
sweet, bright draught for his own—what then? Shall I 
refuse all other chalices, mingled though they be, perhaps, 
with gall and wormwood? Shall I waste my manly vigour, 
my talent, my life itself, in fruitless yearnings and repinings, 
for that which can never be? Out upon me, were I so 
unchristianlike—so unmanly! But, Lilla, I owe much to 
you; you have done me so much good.” 

“1?” she said, wonderingly. ‘ How can I have done you 
good ?” 

“ Partly by your words of cheer and comfort—partly by 
your own quiet courage. Ah, Lilla, I have watched you 
closely ;—forgive me; but it only resulted in increased esteem 
and affection. I knew—you confessed to me—that you, too, 
had a burden to bear, a struggle to maintain, a void to fill ; 
and I have seen you day by day, calm and cheerful, taking 
life’s daily blessings as they came thankfully and joyfully ; 
—your face always calm, and full of trust and peace, your 
hands always busy with work, and your best energies bent to 
the fulfilment of your allotted task and labour of love! And 
such must be my future life. If only God will give me 
grace, I trust—though it may be slowly and painfully—to 
look my future steadily in the face: my love—my presump- 
tuous, unrequited love—must be buried, as one has sometimes, 
you know, Lilla, to bury one’s precious things deep down out 
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of sight, never more to be claimed as one’s own, till the 
resurrection dawn shall change and purify all things human, 
making new heaven and new earth for the children of men! 
The past lies behind—the future is in the hands of a good 
and generous God ; and this shall be my motto—forgetting 
those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before. And yet, not quite forgetting either, 
but remembering without murmuring or vain repining, and 
having always a firm reliance upon the wisdom and loving- 
kindness of our Heavenly Father, by whom each event of life 
is ‘ordered.’” 

Then there was silence in the dim, quiet gallery ; only the 
wind in the cedars, whose dark boughs almost swept the 
gorgeous tinted panes of the beautiful oriel windows, sighed 
faintly and musically. Both Adam and Lilla felt they must 
return to Miss de Torre’s sitting-room. But as they passed 
into the ante-chamber, Adam drew Lilla to the broad case- 
ment, and bade her look out on the shining, starry clusters 
in the great, solemn sky. One star was burning with a clear, 
steady lustre ; it outshone all the others, more like a minor 
sun than a planet in its glory. 

Lilla looked as she was bidden, and the pure, intense 
beam of the glowing orb seemed shining straight on her 
upturned face. “It is very lovely,” she said: “so calm, 
and high, and holy! Let us call it our ‘Star of Hope,’ 
Adam ; when we see it from time to time, let us recall to- 
night, and take courage, and go onward—ever onward, seek- 
ing to do God’s will with patience and joy to the end—the 
end that will show us why the cross was laid upon us, why 
the discipline was imposed, why the shadow was permitted 
to fall, Oh, yes! life is very beautiful, and, whatever be 
our loss and our pain, God’s blessings rain upon us like the 
pleasant showers of spring on the tender grass and the 
opening buds. All is well!—and will be well one day, 
even to our imperfect, faulty vision.” 

And Adam replied: “It shall be so, Lilla; that star 
shall ever remind me of the vows I have this night solemnly 
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uttered; and it shall remind me also of you, my gentle 
‘sister, and of your kind, womanly sympathy. Wherever I 
may be, that star, shining so serenely in the dark night-sky, 
will whisper to me, Patience, hope, and courage! and I 
shall feel you ever by my side, and hear your voice, as I have 
heard it so often, bidding me be of good cheer,.and have 
faith in God, and joy in the work that I am called to do.” 
And, lifting her little hand to his lips, he kissed it tenderly 
and reverently, saying, “God bless thee, my dear sister 
Lilla, and if it be His will, may He specially give thee the 
desires of thine heart.” 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 
JULIAN. 


Apam and Janet Dunkeld went home that evening, ac- 
cording to arrangement, in the carriage, and they had nearly 
reached the end of Linnet’s-lane, where they turned into the 
high road to St. Beetha’s, before either of them exchanged a 
single sentence. Both brother and sister seemed entirely 
absorbed in thought, and unconscious of each other's un- 
wonted silence. Suddenly, or so it seemed, Janet roused 
herself, and began: “Adam, I have something to tell you.” 

Adam immediately divined the communication she was 
about to make. No doubt Helen had imparted to her friend 
the recent event of her engagement, and Janet wished to 
disclose it while they were alone in the darkness. Philip 
Auriol need not have dreaded that the news should reach 
him promiscuously ; if Lilla had not undertaken the office, 
here was Janet, quite as anxious to shield him from needless 
pain and exposure of feelings as sacred as they were im- 
passioned. But, for once in his life, Adam felt a reluctance 
to deal quite candidly with his sister. He could not tell 
her that Lilla had already told him the painful truth, for 
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he had never spoken to Janet on the subject of his confi- 
dence, made to Lilla on the morning of Helen’s sad return 
from the fatal Shawlands excursion. So he said no word, 
but waited in silence for Janet to proceed. She continued, 
rather nervously : “It is something I have foreseen, but I 
scarcely thought it would be yet, as matters now are; but I 
quite understand—poor things! Oh, Adam! did you not 
guess something from those flowers and books?” 

“You wish to tell me that Philip Auriol has proposed 
and is accepted,” said Adam, quietly, so quietly that for a 
moment Janet’s heart bounded with inexpressible relief, and 
the next grew faint with a sick fear of what the unnatural 
calm might portend. She answered, however, with perfect 
tranquillity: “Yes ; when you were playing in the gallery, 
Lilla left the room, purposely, I think, that we might have 
one quiet talk together, and then Helen told me how this 
very morning Philip had prevailed upon her to consent to a 
decided and formal engagement. She would have had the 
matter stand over till spring; but Philip overruled by 
saying that outward ties could not make any difference in 
his feelings, since he considered himself as entirely bound 
as though they had pledged to each other the last irrevocable 
vows. So she consented, and they are betrothed.” 

“God bless them!” replied Adam, solemnly. “ May all 
fulness of joy be theirs ; may nothing intervene to mar their 
happiness in each other; may her health and strength 
speedily be restored, so that her husband may claim her for 
his own ; may they long reign in blessed prosperity over the 
wide domains of Arne!” 

Janet was amazed ; at length she said, timidly, “ Adam, 
I was afraid the news would be a shock. I quite feared lest 
you might be ill again.” 

“JT cannot say it was not something of a shock; but I 
have been gradually preparing for it. And now, Janet, just 
a word or two on this subject, and we will recur to it no 
more. I want you not to be anxious about me; all that is 
laid upon me I can bear. If sometimes you see the shadow 
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resting unduly on my brow, bear with me, and let it pass. 
I cannot talk about my trial; swch griefs are best borne in 
silence—conquered in silence. And, whatever else be lack- 
ing, I have her sincere friendship. Nor do I forget, Janet, 
your long-tried and perfect affection, nor the love of the dear 
children, nor the glorious art to which I have consecrated 
such talents as God has given me. Henceforth, Janet, my 
profession will be my mistress. I shall give myself, God 
helping me, to my work of making sweet and noble har- 
monies for mankind; I shall toil as I have never toiled 
before, and leave, I trust, a name of fair repute behind me. 
And you and I, Janet dear, we have borne much, struggled 
through much together ; by-and-by the other children will 
leave us, as little Effie has done; the young birds will want 
to fly away, and build nests of their own—it is natural, 
it is right, and according to God’s ordinance ; and you and I, 
my sister, will, if it please our Heavenly Father, keep one 
fireside and one peaceful roof, be it stately or humble ; and 
we will grow old together, faithful, tender, loving sister and 
brother, till the hand of death shall dissolve the human tie. 
And then, beyond—” 

But Janet was sobbing like a child, and Adam was aghast. 
It was rarely indeed that Janet Dunkeld shed tears, or lost 
her grave composure. She, too, had a reservation. There 
was one event in the history of that strange, exciting evening 
which she kept back from her brother, resolutely, as he 
guarded the secret of his interview with Lilla in the gallery 
at Ame. There was something of which she too could not 
speak, 

Her emotion was but for a minute; she struggled with 
herself, and was calm as usual when the carriage stopped at 
their own garden-gate; but her dark eyes were still glitter- 
ing with tears, when the beams from the lamps flashed 
across her face. “My poor Janet,” said Adam, tenderly, as 
he drew her arm within his, as they entered the garden ; “ it 
has been a trying evening for you—all this about Julian 
and then—I know you so well—your anxiety on my account ! 
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But be comforted, my dear; I think I shall not weakly suc- 
cumb ; mine will be the victory presently, I cannot say when ; 
and you and I, Janet, have, I trust, and well believe, many 
years of quiet, serene happiness and grateful content yet in 
store. Hark! that is Julian’s voice; he hears us, and is 
opening the door.” 

‘Dear boy,” said Janet, tenderly, “that at least is un- 
alloyed and present happiness, Adam, Shall we tell him to- 
night?” 

“Oh yes ; why should we delay?” 

His bright face welcomed them, as they stood together in 
their little hall. Throwing open the parlour-door, he disclosed 
the brilliant fire he had been nursing up for their reception, 
after the cold walk he supposed they would have had across 
the unsheltered uplands of the Park. In stirring the fire to 
bring it to what he called ‘perfect perfection,” and whisking 
the brush about rather insanely, by way of sweeping up the 
hearth, he did not for a minute or more notice the counten- 
ances of his brother and sister. But when Janet said—and 
in spite of herself her voice had a hollow tone-—“ Are the 
girls gone to bed 1—that is, Rose, for, of course, Maggie went 
with the children, as I bade her,” he turned fully round, 
prepared with some absurdly astonishing answer, and caught 
sight of Adam's pallid face and Janet’s wearied, care-laden 
air; and dropping the shovel with a clatter that roused 
“ Pussums ” from her peaceful slumbers, exclaimed, “ What 
is the matter ?” 

“ Nothing is the matter,” replied Janet, smiling ; but her 
smile was so hollow, and made her look so wretchedly worn 
and ill, that Adam felt seriously disturbed ; not for years 
had he seen that expression on his sister’s face ; it made him 
think of the misery, and wrongs, and agony she had endured 
long years ago. Had her loving care for him really: brought 
back that look of woe, that strange, half-wild, half-stunned 
regard, that he never thought to catch again? But while 
wearily he asked himself the question, she spoke again, 
calmly and cheerfully: “And yet, Julian, something has 
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oceurred—something very good indeed—something that 
will give you unfeigned pleasure to hear—something that 
overwhelms your brother and myself with thankfulness and 
gratitude.” 

“Ah!” he eried, brightly, “what is it? What extraor- 
dinary stroke of luck has befallen us now? Is Adam going 
to marry Miss de Torre, as soon as she gets well?” Adam 
recoiled as though the boy had struck him in the face, but 
he knew the words were uttered only in thoughtlessness and 
mischief-loving fun. “Or,” resumed Julian, “is he appointed 
organist to the Chapel Royal, and professor of music to the 
Princesses ? or has any one been so kind as to die and leave 
him a million and a half of money?” 

“Julian,” said Janet, “be serious; the good fortune is 
yours: the event concerns yourself.” 

“ Mine!” And now his handsome face settled down 
into as fixed and serious an expression as the gravest Mentor 
could have wished. Then they told him all that had passed, 
all that Helen had said and promised concerning him—all 
that lay before him, if he choose to embrace the opportunity 
of attaining to the summit of his desires. 

When they had finished, he was very pale, and there were 
tears in his eyes. For a minute or more he made no reply, 
and then he came, like a mere boy as he was, and flung 
himself into Janet’s arms, and wept aloud. “ But you are 
glad, Julian,” said his sister-mother, when she had let him 
sob on unrestrainedly a little while; “you are surely 
glad 2” 

“ Glad !—oh, Janet!” and he raised his head exultingly ; 
“it is because I am so glad that Iam sucha baby. I am 
glad, too, that Rose and Maggie are safe in bed. I can never, 
never be thankful enough. To think that what I have 
longed for, as I thought, quite fruitlessly, should be given 
to me thus; that my dreams should come true; that my 
castles in the air should actually turn into firm, substantial 
fabrics! Sister, God has been good to me in sending me 
such a friend as Miss de Torre; but I know it is all for 
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Adam’s sake that she thus showers her goodness and kind- 
ness upon me.” 

“ Not entirely,” returned Adam, steadily ; “ Miss de Torre 
likes you for yourself ; she saw you patiently take to the 
work that seemed your duty, and your only righteous alter- 
native ; she knew that you cheerfully put your shoulder to 
the wheel, in circumstances that redound to your credit ; 
and she had made up her mind, even before her illness, to 
assist you, if possible, in entering upon the honourable 
career you so earnestly desire to pursue.” 

“T trust,” said the boy, earnestly, “I shall never give her 
cause to regret her generosity. I trust I shall never grieve 
you, sister, or disappoint you, brother, or make you deplore 
the day I left my humbler calling for the profession that I 
love, and admire, and honour above all others, Oh, sister! oh, 
Adam! if I could attain that wonderful skill: if I could 
become a great physician, a marvellous healer of the maladies 
and fleshly woes of the human race, and restore her to health, 
find out the secret of her injury, find out also a fitting 
remedy, and see her once more beautiful, and radiant, and 
full of life, a lady of the land, a queen among us, as she 
was before |” 

And the boy’s fine face shone with a proud and earnest 
light, that seemed to give some promise and pledge of patient, 
unflinching toil and study, and of noble success in the days 
yet far away. But Janet said sadly, “I hope, dear Julian, 
that our beloved friend will be restored to health and vigour 
long before you have attained the experience necessary to 
the skill and discernment which in due time may be yours.” 

“Ah, yes!” he said, instantly, “I forgot the time that 
must elapse before I could possibly be in a condition to 
become a head physician. I am not so selfish as to wish 
her to lie on her weary couch till then. I hope this London 
celebrity, Sir Henry Hartopp, may leave nothing for me to 
effect ; still, some day, I may be able to repay her ; if she 
need not my poor services in her own person, she may yet 
rejoice, for the sake of those near and dear to her, that she 
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provided me with the means of prosecuting the medical 
studies which would give me the ability, so that the blessing 
may come back to her from whom it proceeds.” 

“Amen!” said Adam, gravely, but cheerfully. “And I 
am sure you will share our anxiety for Miss de Torre’s 
speedy amendment, when I tell you she is engaged to be 
married to Mr. Auriol. Of course there will be no thought 
of marriage till her health is re-established.” 

“Philip Auriol!” echoed Julian. “Oh,Iamsoglad! Ido 
believe he is almost worthy of her, if any man on earth can be 
worthy of so much happiness and honour. Ah! as I begin to 
understand the science of my profession—I know a little now, 
just a little, that I have picked up as I could—how I shall 
watch her to see if strength is returning, and her splendid 
constitution regaining its normal vigour !” 

“And now, dear boy, let us all go to bed; we are all 
tired, Janet especially, and to-morrow, being Saturday, is 
one of her busiest days.” 

And soon darknessand silence fell on the quiet household; 
but little slumber that night visited the pillow of either head 
of the family, and Julian found some difficulty in composing 
his excited spirits ; and when, overcome by weariness, his 
bright visions of future fame and usefulness became indis- 
tinct, they gradually melted away into dreams of the sweetest 
and fairest augury. 

Saturday passed away calmly and uneventfully ; only 
Julian went up to the Park to see Miss de Torre, and tell 
her how thankfully and gratefully he accepted her kind- 
ness. She kept the boy a long time by her side, talking to 
him, as he afterwards said, as freely and affectionately as if 
it had been his own sister Janet, rather than the wealthy, 
high-born heiress of Arne. And lastly, when she was send- 
ing him away, laden with flowers and hot-house fruit, she 
took both his strong young hands in her own delicate 
fingers, and said, with her sweet eyes fixed on him: ‘There 
is only one thing, Julian, concerning you about which I have 
any doubt. I hope—and I would be certified that my hope 
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“Miss de Torre, I don’t know.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“Tt depends upon the interpretation one gives to the 
term.” 

“There can be but one interpretation. It is extremely 
simple :—a Christian is a follower of Christ.” 

“ Ah! but that implies so much.” 

“Tt implies nothing that is not exactly true and strictly 
essential. A Christian is one who calls himself by Christ's 
name, one who loves Christ, and one who, because he does 
love Christ, takes Him willingly for King and Master, and, 
perforce, obeys Him.” 

“‘T wish to love Christ ; but I am not certain that I do.” 

“That is strange. You think that you are receiving cer- 
tain benefits from me. Well, we will grant it so; we will 
say that you owe me much. And suppose, in years to come, 
you find yourself, through what you call my kindness, placed 
at the head of your profession—you are a man of note, the 
world honours you, you enjoy wealth, position, fame—what 
then? I think, Julian, if I read your character aright, you 
will love me.” 

‘Most surely I shall, Miss de Torre. I love you now! 
how can I help it?” 

“J do not wish’ you to help it; but suppose, instead of 
giving to you out of my abundance that which I shall not 
miss, because it has pleased God to give me so much worldly 
wealth, I had, in order to benefit you, voluntarily sacrificed 
my own comforts, and, for your sake, endured all kinds of 
privations—what then ?” 

“TJ do not know that I could love you more} but certainly 
it would increase my debt of gratitude.” 

“No doubt! If I had to leave this mansion, and live in a 
poor cottage, dismiss my attendants, and wait upon myself, 
forego all luxuries, all elegancies, that you might enjoy the 
advantages which are now yours without any sacrifice at all, 
it would prove my love to you so strongly that you were 
less than human did you not appreciate it at its full value. 
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But let us suppose one thing more: that you were quite in- 
different to me ; that you and all your family, if you did not 
exactly conspire against me, yet took open or secret part 
with my enemies—what then ?” 

“T think I see what you mean, Miss de Torre.” 

“Yes; my parable is not difficult to understand. Oh, 
Julian! Christ gives you infinitely more than I can bestow 
upon you. Were I to give you all my estates, what would 
they be compared with the one great gift of eternal life? I 
renounce nothing that you may have the desire of your heart 
gratified ; Christ gave up heaven, and laid down His own 
life, that you might find a perfect, free salvation in Him; you 
are my friend, the brother of other dear friends, of one whose 
goodness to me I can never, never repay ; but Christ gave 
Himself for you, for sinners in all ages, for all who will come 
to Him, while yet they were rebels, and aliens, and foes. 
And yet you are sure that you love me, but cannot tell 
whether you love Christ ?” 

“ Miss de Torre, I never considered it in this light before ; 
I will think about it very seriously.” 

“That is right 5 but when will you think about it?” 

“Very soon.’ 

“Nay, why not now—to-day? Julian, I must ids you 
a Christian, a true, decided Christian, or else I shall fear I 
have done wrong. I think an unconverted medical man a 
very unsafe person.” 

“Yet there are many eminent practitioners who are not 
religious.” 

“T fear there are, but you must not be one of them ; you 
must glorify God in your profession, as much as in your 
minor and spiritual life. I was very much struck the other 
day with something Lilla said. We were talking about the 
‘religious life,’ and she remarked that she thought we ought 
not to have a religious life, so called, separate and distinct 
from any other life. I scarcely comprehended, and asked 
her to explain, and she replied that our whole life ought to 
be a visible religion, since religion did not consist only in 
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devotional exercises, or acknowledged efforts in the cause of 
Christ, but in simple dedication of one’s entire self, of all 
one’s powers, one’s joys and sorrows, trials and talents—of 
everything, even the veriest trifles, to God, as the Author 
and Creator of all—to God, in Christ.” 

“But can one glorify God in common, every-day sort of 
things, in business or in lawful pleasure? For instance, I 
can understand Janet glorifying God in teaching those girls, 
and training them up to be good, sensible, Christian women ; 
but then I left her beating eggs for to-morrow’s pudding.” 

“Suppose she left the eggs unbeaten ?” 

“Then there would be no pudding; for Joan can only 
roast and boil, and not that without some degree of over- 
sight from Janet or Rose.” 

“But you like pudding ?” 

“Oh, yes; we are all pudding lovers at Daisy Bank ; we 
never care for a puddingless dinner. Besides, it is Adam’s 
favourite pudding that Janet is going to make.” 

“Then cannot you see that she is accomplishing her duty 
in beating the eggs?. God has placed her at the head of a 
family, and He expects from her a full and careful perform- 
ance of her duties. That God likes thoroughness we may be 
quite sure. He has left nothing imperfect and unfinished in 
the great world of nature ; wherever He has moulded into 
form either organic or inorganic matter, it is complete in de- 
tail as in outline, and specially fitted to the exact purposes for 
which it was framed. If we consider organic bodies, how 
admirable, how finished is every minute particle of the 
whole—the arteries, the tissues, the pores, the muscles in the 
animal, and the fibres, the sap, the wondrous embryo of the 
vegetable ; there is no mechanism, however laboured and in- 
_ genious, like God’s own perfect, finished work, as displayed 
in the material creation. We know, then, that God requires 
from all His children thoroughness in their work ; there is 
even the Divine command, ‘ Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, 
as to the Lord, and not unto men ;’ and again, ‘ Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.’ And the 
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‘whatsoever’ shows us that any kind of work, real work, 
which is always duty, is implied, whether it be preaching a 
sermon, or writing a book, or founding a benevolent institu- 
tion, or taking up a mission, or hemming a frill, or making a 
pudding, or sweeping a room. Give me that book—the one 
in antique binding, with clasps—‘ Herbert's Poems.’ ” 

Julian gave it, and then Miss de Torre resumed : “There 
is a verse here quite apropos to the subject ; indeed it was in 
reading this poem that I first began to see the dignity of 
so-called ‘little things,’ and to feel the obligation under 
which a Christian rests to perform the meanest, the most 
trivial duty, to the glory of God. See! that poem, ‘The 
Elixir ;’ read me those verses, and those.” 

And Julian read :— 


“Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see, 
And what I do in anything, 
To do it as for Thee. 


* * * * 


‘© All may of Thee partake ; 
Nothing can be so mean, 
Which with this tincture (For Toy sAKr) 
Will not grow bright and clean. 


** A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery Divine ; 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 


“« This is the famous stone 
That turneth all to gold; 
For that which God doth touch and own 
Cannot for less be told.” 


“How very beautiful!” he said, when he had finished, 
“and how quaint !” 

“Yes. George Herbert, the author of these poems, you 
know, was born quite towards the close of the sixteenth 
century. He died in 1632. Of course the whole volume 


abounds in the quaintnesses and conceits of that day ; but 
DD 
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it is a beautiful work—simple, and strong, and practical, and 
replete with heavenly-mindedness. Herbert's metaphors and 
illustrations are often most exquisite ; his poems on ‘Sunday’ 
would be quite sufficient to establish his reputation, had he 
written no line besides. And then his ‘Church Porch,’ as 
excellent and practical as it is charmingly quaint ! ” 

“T should like to read the book ; may I borrow it some 
day, Miss de Torre ?” 

“No; you shall have it for your own. Herbert is an 
author to keep on one’s own shelves, not to borrow. Take 
that copy ; you are heartily welcome to it.” 

“Oh no, Miss de Torre ; I did not mean that.” 

“T know you did not; but I wish you to take that book 
nevertheless. It has no associations; it is only one of a 
large quantity I ordered down in the spring, when Lilla was 
recovering from her illness, I can procure another copy 
next week, And now, good bye, I have kept you rather 
too long, I am afraid ; but Julian, my dear boy, I implore 
you, never rest satisfied, never be at peace with yourself, till 
you are quite certain that you are Christian in deed and 
word. Let, I pray you, the embracing of the Christian pro- 
fession supersede the other; do nothing, place nothing, care 
for nothing, till the one great question is for ever satisfactorily 
and indubitably answered,” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A. MCA,. 


A quiet, peaceful day was Sunday at Arne, quiet at Daisy 
Bank, quieter still in the wide deserted rooms at the Park. 
It was the first of November, but as unlike a November day 
as one could well imagine :, still lingered a few sere leaves on 
the dark, interlacing boughs of the woodlands, and, though 
a silvery haze rested on the upland moors, and on the 
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distant crags of Clough and its sister hills, the sky above was 
fair, with scarce a cloud to mar the serene loveliness of its 
pure, pale ether. Still lingered the pallid autumn-flowers 
by the way-side, as in the cultured parterre; still here and 
there drooped on its fragile stem the delicate harebell, bow- 
ing its meek head to the earth that would so quickly receive 
its faded, nearly colourless petals ; and still on the level 
sward and meadow-lawn lingered some of the rich emetald 
verdure that was fast passing away under the chilly breath of 
the coming winter. 

Adam and Janet, with “the children,” worshipped in the 
plain little church close at hand, where for so many years: 
Mr. Morris had ministered. Now, a marble slab com- 
memorated the labours of the aged pastor, and in his place 
stood one who seemed raised up of God to do wonders in 
the world’s great harvest-field. A youthful Paul, a “latter 
Luther ”—such seemed the young minister who was now 
recognized by the little church at Arne as their appointed 
teacher and bishop. 

Another month, and the Dunkelds—Adam, Janet, and 
Rose—would be gathered into the visible communion of the 
Church Militant; though to-day, when the blessing was 
ended, they left the smaller circle who remained behind to 
obey the parting injunction of their dying Lord. 

And Lilla went to the cathedral, because it was the service 
for the feast of All Saints, and, though she was no lover of 

' Church festivals as ordered by the calendar, she felt that she 
would like that year to join in the beautiful Collect, which 
tells how Almighty God has knit together His elect in one 
communion and fellowship, in the mystical body of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. Besides, with the cathedral were associated so 
many memories of her father ; for how many years, day after 
day, had he gazed on its fair proportions ; how often had she 
listened on sunny afternoons to the low sweet chant of the 
“ Nune Dimittis,” to the anthem, and to his grand conclud- 
ing voluntary ; how very often on wild wintry mornings had 
she heard the storm raging round those ancient towers, and 
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mingling its wild, weird music with the surging sounds of 
the glorious Te Dewm/! Then came the time, when dimmer 
and dimmer grew the vision of arch, and aisle, and transept, 
and carven screen, till all was lost in one long night of 
gloom—total eclipse of sun and moon, and purple hills, and 
solemn minsters, and beloved faces. But now !—now the 
veil was taken away ; the blind eyes, blind no longer, gazed 
on more than earthly vision may ever behold ; and he joined 
now in the mighty music of the skies, to which the sublime 
strains of mortal genius are but as a faint, uncertain prelude, 
whereof the harmonies are incomplete and mournful, pitched 

. in saddest minor keys, and ceasing ever when the melody is 
sweetest and fullest, and of deepest, grandest tone. So, in 
communion still with him who had passed to the world of 
praise and glory, Lilla knelt that day at the table of the 
Lord ; first joining in that most Catholic prayer,+which says : 
“And we most humbly beseech Thee of Thy goodness, O 
Lord, to comfort and succour all them who in this transitory 
life are in trouble, sorrow, need, sickness, or any other 
adversity. And we also bless Thy Holy Name for all Thy 
servants departed this life in Thy faith and fear ; beseeching 
Thee to give us grace so to follow their good examples, that 
with them we may be partakers of Thy Heavenly Kingdom. 
Grant this, O Father, for Jesus Christ’s sake, our only 
Mediator and Advocate.” 

And Helen? She might not bow the knee in gorgeous 
fane, listening to ancient Litany and chanted prayer ; neither 
might she worship ina humbler temple, where white-stoled 
priests, and creeds, and ritual, were all unknown. Alone in 
her quiet chamber, she kept her Sabbath morning ; and yet 
not alone, for she too felt that she was gathered into the 
great congregation of the faithful, unto the blessed commu- 
nion of saints. 

And so they prayed and praised apart that morning—those 
dear and tried friends, and yet one in spirit, one in faith, 
each one a member of the Holy Universal Church of Christ, 
each one an inheritor of the promise, and looking onward to 
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the day when all shall worship in one glad accord, keeping 
the eternal Sabbath of the world beyond the grave. 

Monday morning came, and Lilla prepared to pay two 
visits—one to Mrs. Taylor, of Cropper’s Buildings, the other 
to Mr. John Smith. But this time she drove into St. 
Beetha’s in Helen’s little basket-carriage, for she was going to 
make an attack upon Mrs. Ford’s lodger, and try to induce 
him to accept jelly, and arrowroot, and fowl, and biscuits 
and a bottle of the famous old Madeira, if wine were expe- 
dient in his state of health. And Helen had also insisted 
on her taking some little presents for the Taylor family, in 
ease Lilla found it desirable to follow up last Friday’s experi- 
ment. Great was her surprise and pleasure to find a thorough 
alteration since her former visit ; the kitchen-floor was as 
clean as a floor can be that has been neglected for months ; 
the gate was no longer rusty, and a clear fire shone through 
the bars. One twin, looking comfortable and tidy, was in its 
eradle; the other was being carried in the natural fashion, by 
the eldest girl; and, to crown all, Mrs. Taylor, with a clean 
face, and a tolerably clean apron, was hemming a piece of 
sprigged muslin, that looked wondrously like a new window- 
curtain. 

“Oh, Miss Blake! Iam so glad to see you, miss!” said 
Mrs. Taylor, rising, with a joyful expression of countenance. 
“T’ve been-so wishing you might come in, that I might tell 
you all about it!” 

“ All about what, Mrs. Taylor? though I see from your 
face that it is something very pleasant.” 

“The pleasantest story, miss, I’ve had to tell these many 
years, and all your own doing. It all came of the ’speriment 
you persuaded me to try when you was here last.” 

“Tndeed! Tell me about it, then; I can wait a few 
minutes.” 

‘Why, you see, miss, at your persuasion, I set myself to 
give my place a bit of a clearing-up, and, when T’d done 
a bit, it looked so much better that I went on with a willing 
heart. It was hard work, though, to get it done before my 
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master came in ; but I scrubbed away,.and so did the girls, 
and by six o’clock, or a bit after, I had it all done, and as 
savoury a bit of stew on the hob as ever a hungry man 
could smell. Well, miss, at first I was afraid he wouldn’t 
come in, and then I should have been right mad to have all 
my labour for nothing, and to have tidied myself up a bit, 
and he never to come anigh. At last, just as I was begin- 
ning to feel fractious, and to tell myself it was no use for me 
to do nothing, I heard his step outside, and his voice speak- 
ing roughly to Polly, who was standing on the door-sill. 
So I thought of your advice, miss, to look pleasant and 
smile, and I looked up at him as gay as I could be, and I 
says, ‘Well, master, you’re in good time; are you for a bit 
of supper to-night?’ Well, he was that struck that he 
dropped his basket of tools right down where you're stand- 
ing, and says he, ‘Missus, what’s up now? Sure I’ve got 
into some other man’s house, and that’s some other man’s 
wife as is looking at me so pleasant, with a good-smelling 
supper for to put into my mouth.’ So I says, ‘No; it’s 
your own house, and your own lawful wife, Robert, only 
T’ve been clearing out a bit, and getting you a bit of supper. 
Come, sit down, there’s a good man.’ Well, Miss Blake, 
would you believe!—he came right up to me as I was 
standing by the fire, and give me such a kiss as I haven't 
had from him these years. « I don’t know when he’s given 
me a kiss permiscous-like ; for it’s been more thumps and 
hard words than kisses that I’ve had. So he just washed 
his hands and sat down, and aright pleasant evening we had.” 

“T am very glad, Mrs. Taylor ; I am sure you feel repaid 
for any little trouble you have taken. I hope this may be 
the beginning of better days.” 

“JT haven't told you all, miss. On Saturday morning he 
told me how he meant to come home straight from work ; 
but I told him I had nothing in the house for another 
supper, nor any money either.” 

“We'll soon settle that,” says he. So about five o'clock 
he came home as sober as could be, and, after a cup of tea, 
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he said we would go and do our marketings. And we went 
together; we paid for a joint at the butcher's, and bought 
some groceries and some vegetables, and other things ; and 
then my husband says, ‘Now, Sarah, what do you want 
most in the house for use?’ Well, I wanted everything 
most ; but I thought the best thing would be to get out 
the things as were fastened.” 

“What is that?” asked Lilla. 

“The things, you see, I’d sent to my uncle’s!” 

“ And would he not let you have them again ?” innocently 
inquired Miss Blake. 

“Tt’s the pawnshop, I mean, miss; you see when one 
once gets into the habit of taking things to pledge, it’s very 
hard to get out of it.” 

“T dare say itis; and if you could once get all your 
things back, Mrs. Taylor, I should think you would never 
begin the practice again.” 

“Indeed, ma’am, I never would; but I must go back to my 
story. We agreed to go and get my best bonnet and shawl, 
and his best coat out; and so we did, and came home as 
happy as princes, and had a nice bit of supper ; and bedtime 
came, and I don’t believe he had ever thought of going out to 
the ‘ Dog and Partridge.’ And yesterday we went to church 
together, to the church atop of the hill, where old Mr. 
Morris used to preach ; and this morning Robert is gone to 
work ever so cheerful-like, and talks of going to the Intitute 
to-night, and I’ve my hopes he'll be ’ticed over to join the 
Temperance Society. There’s Ellen Lee, at Barford-end, has 
lived like a queen ever since they got her man to sign the 
pledge. Last winter she went shivering about in a thin rag 
of a shawl, and an old cotton gown ; and now she has a good 
dark, warm dress, and a real handsome cloak, ready for the 
cold weather; and John Lee goes to the Institute of an 
evening, instead of the public, and has his cup of coffee, and 
reads the paper there, like My Lord, or attends a lecture, or 
something respectable. And if my husband would do that, 
I should be a proud woman.” 
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And then Lilla presented the socks which she and Rachel 
had worked hard to finish, and, with a few words of con- 
gratulation, and Helen’s little gift towards housekeeping 
stores, she bade Mrs. Taylor good-bye, and went on her way 
to Cradock’s-lane to visit Mr. John Smith. Rather dubiously 
she brought her good things into the widow Ford’s kitchen, 
especially as she found the mistress of the house was not at 
home. But, taking courage, and leaving down stairs all but 
the grapes and the jelly, she ascended to Mr. Smith’s land- 
ing, and knocked at his door. A hollow cough, and a 
feeble ‘“‘ Come in!” was the response. 

He was sitting over an empty grate, with the coverlet of 
his bed spread over his shoulders, and a very old plaid 
wrapped about his knees. “Do not rise, Mr. Smith!” cried 
Lilla, seeing the effort he was making, “pray keep your 
seat; you are too unwell “for the common formalities of 
society : you see I have kept my word; I told you I should 
come again very soon. Did you like the books I sent you ? 
and did you enjoy the grapes? See! I have brought you 
some more, and a small mould of jelly. I found it very 
strengthening when I was an invalid myself, about ten 
months ago. And Miss de Torre begs you will let her 
supply you with any little delicacy you can fancy. Mrs. Ford 
is very kind and clean, and does not mind trouble, I am 
aware ; still, she is hardly the cook for a person in your state 
of jiealth.” 

“Miss de Torre is very good, ma'am, but I should be 
unwilling to give her the trouble of ministering to the wants 
of a poor man like myself—a perfect stranger.” 

“Tt is because you are a stranger that we wish so much to 
pay you every attention. Are you better than you were on 
Friday?—I fear not.” 

“Not any better, I thank you, Miss Blake; for that, 
Mrs. Ford tells me, is your name ;—I shall never be better ! 
I may be easier and stronger for a day or two, it is the 
nature of my disease; but I am dying, I know that quite 
well.” 
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“ Have you had medical advice?” 

“No! I think nothing of physician’s lore ; but—yes, I may 
as well speak the truth, for you have probably guessed it— 
I have no money to pay a doctor's bill, and I am too proud 
to receive ‘advice gratis,’ as some of my fellow-lodgers have 
done.” 

“ Will you allow our friend and medical attendant, Dr. 
Henslow, to visit you?” 

“Tam not provided with a fee—therefore—No /” 

“ Nay! but Dr. Henslow is a good, kind man, and will 
demand none ; surely one gentleman may receive kindness 
from another.” 

“T do not aspire to be regarded as a gentleman.” 

“You are one, nevertheless ; at least you have received a 
liberal education, and you have mingled with good society ; 
your accent and tone betray you at once.” 

“That may be. Miss Blake, I once held the position of a 
gentleman, but long ago I forfeited my claim to it; I wish 
now to be regarded as a poor man—only, I cannot seek 
charity or take alms, as some poor men naturally can, and 
do.” 

“No one asked you to take alms, Mr. Smith; but we 
who have abundance Mus? minister to you, who require our 
ministrations. In Christ’s name, I offer you the help you 
need, and in His name surely you will receive it !” 

“My dear young lady, you are very good; but I know 
nothing of Christ, and he knows nothing of me.” 

“He knows you, Mr. Smith, and knows also all your 
trials, all your need; but you say you are dying—it is a 
terrible thing to be dying and know nothing about Christ ! 
How dark, how dreary, how awful must be the Beyond— 
the life that is to come!” 

His face changed slightly as he replied, “TI do not fear; I 
have never been what you call a religious man—nay, I have 
been a great sinner ; one great crime darkens all my life. I 
have done that which justifies the men and women of the class 
in which I was born in chasing me from their circles. I have 
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been a villain, a betrayer; I have been cruel, heartless, 
profligate ; but I will not pollute your ears, young lady, with 
any reminiscences of my past life. Suffice it to say, that if 
you knew aught of my career, you would not wish to pay 
me those kind attentions of which you spoke ; your friends 
would probably forbid you to hold any further intercourse 
with one so guilty, so degraded.” 

“ But if you repent of the past, Mr. Smith !—and surely 
you do repent ?” 

“JT would drink of the fountain of oblivion, if I could ; 
I would drain the springs of Lethe ; but there is no oblivion, 
no Lethe but the grave, whither I am hastening.” 

“ And are you sure of finding oblivion there?” 

“Yes ; I suppose so. I am willing to believe it.” 

‘*But how can it be? It is your soul that has sinned and 
suffered ; and your soul will not die with your body.” 

“So I was taught in the days of my youth ; so the minis- 
ters of the Kirk taught, and teach still; but it is many a 
year since I have heard preaching, or said a prayer. Never 
mind ; it will soon be over now ; all the mysteries that have 
ever perplexed the soul of men will soon be solved.” 

“But how ? Mr. Smith, you do believe in the life beyond 
the grave. I see it in your face, I hear it in your voice; and 
you do dread dying, though you are trying to cheat yourself 
into the idea that you do not. I wish you would let me 
read the Bible to you.” 

“Tt would be useless, Still, I cannot refuse a lady, and 
one so young and so kind. But J have no Bible, only a 
Greek Testament. Are you a classical scholar ?” 

“No, indeed, I do not know a word of Greek, and only a 
little Latin ; but I have my own small reference-Bible in my 
bag. I may read to you?” 

“Surely, yes ; if it affords you the slightest pleasure.” 

With a silent prayer for guidance, Lilla opened the sacred 
pages, and read therefrom the fifty-fifth of Isaiah, and the 
third chapter of John’s Gospel. She made no comment on 
what she read, she left the Holy Word to do its own work ; 
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for there was a certain something in Mr. Smith’s expression, 
so sardonic, so hard, so unbelieving, that she felt her perfect 
inability to carry on the contest in words of her own. Then, 
remembering the fowl and Madeira downstairs, she said: 
“There are a few little things I have brought with me, Mr. 
Smith ; I have left them downstairs—some arrowroot, and 
biscuits, and a fowl, and a little wine, such as you cannot 
easily buy; it is very choice, and kept for invalids. I hope 
you will accept them in the same kindly spirit as they 
are offered, not as charity, but as mere kindness, common 
Christian courtesy.” 

To Lilla’s amazement, the hard, cold face softened, and 
tears stood in those beautiful blue eyes—those eyes so 
strangely like Helen’s; and he replied: “My dear Miss 
Blake, you are very good, and your friend, Miss de Torre, 
is very good. Is Miss de Torre recovering ?” 

“ We hope so; she suffers little pain now; but she is still 
confined to her couch—we have great hopes, because she has 
naturally a very strong and perfectly sound constitution.” 

“Yes; I should think so.” 

“Why ! have you ever seen her?” 

“T saw her several years ago, a mere girl of sixteen or 
seventeen ; she, with Lord Dinorden and a large party, were 
at Catania; I was there also, though not, of course, of their 
party.” 

“ How did you know it was the same Miss de Torre?” 

“De Torre is a very uncommon name; she, I believe, is 
the last of her race, and there are no collateral branches.” 

“She is nearly alone in the world,” Lilla replied, feeling 
really surprised at Mr. Smith’s knowledge of the De Torre 
family. But, passing on to another subject, she said, “I 
have brought you another book, Mr. Smith; I think you 
will like it.” 

He took it eagerly, saying how much pleasure it was to 
him to have books at command once more ; and naturally he 
turned to the title-page to see what the name of the volume 
might be. What he saw there Lilla could not imagine; but 
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he seemed to turn to stone as he stood; the hectic colour on 
his hollow cheeks faded, leaving his face of a ghastly grey 
and white; his eyes, large and preternaturally bright, were 
fixed on the leaf before him. At length he gasped out: 
“This is not your book!” 

“Tndeed, it is. What is the matter, Mr. Smith ?” 

Then Lilla remembered that on the title-page was written 
the name of Janet Dunkeld. The book had been lent to the 
family at Daisy Bank, and Effie, assuming the book to be 
her sister's, had straightway written her name in it, and 
Janet had wished to procure another, but Lilla would not 
allow it. With shaking finger, Mr. Smith pointed to the 
name. 

“ My friend’s name,” said Lilla, sorely puzzled. “It wasa 
mistake.” 

“ Where is Janet Dunkeld ?” 

“ At Daisy Bank, her own home.” 

“ Where is Daisy Bank ?’’ 

“At Arne, on this side the Park ; about two miles from 
here. Do you know Miss Dunkeld ?” 

But Mr. Smith made no answer ; he sat down on the side 
of his bed, covering his face with his hands, and groaning, 
more, as it seemed, from distress of mind than from pain of 
body. Presently he said; “You are very intimate with— 
with this lady ?” 

“Yes, We are very close friends?” 

“ And you know her history ?” 

“Certainly. I suppose so—that is to say. I did not 
know she had a history.” And Lilla felt annoyed. Who 
was this man, that he should presume to throw a veil of 
mystery round the quiet and pious life of Janet Dunkeld ? 
His next question was: “ Is she living alone at Arne?” 

“No; she lives with her brother; and they have charge 
of the younger brother and sisters. Miss Euphemia Dun- 
keld has lately been married.” 

“ Has she?” he said impatiently. “I know nothing of her 
—she was a mere babe. How could I think she lived in this 
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neighbourhood? They told me she had returned to Scotland. 
and I was on my way thither to find her, when I stopped 
here, worn out with illness and fatigue. I thought I would 
try to get work in the city for a few weeks, and go on north- 
ward, when I was better—I never shall be better! And I 
kept myself so secluded that I never heard the name.” 

“You were trying to find Miss Dunkeld, do you say?” 
asked Lilla, in consternation. A presentiment of some 
evil hovering over her beloved friend seized upon her mind, 
and made her very nervous and almost incoherent. 

“Yes ; I must see her! If she will not come to me, I 
must drag myself to her, even if I die at her feet. I must 
have her forgiveness.” 

“You have injured her then? I never heard her men- 
tion your name, and when I spoke of you in her presence 
the other evening, she only remarked that John Smith was 
by no means an ordinary Scotch name.” 

“No; John Smith is unknown to her. Stay, I will give 
you something that will certify to her who I am.” 

And he took from a drawer a small parcel carefully 
wrapped in silver paper. Fold after fold was withdrawn, 
and there appeared a white cambric handkerchief, of finest 
texture, beautifully embroided, but yellow with age. The 
border was a mere broad hem, delicately stitched ; in the 
corner, wreathed round with little fern-like sprays, were the 
initials “A. McA.” in exquisite satin-stitch. A faint scent, 
as of rose-leaves, still lingered in the discoloured folds of 
the muslin. 

“Take it,” said Mr. John Smith, “and tell her that he for 
whom she wrought these letters entreats to see her once 
more before he dies! Tell her gently—it will be—it must 
be—a shock, though my memory is to her only a loathing 
and a scorn! Let her come—if she will—to-morrow ; there 
is no time to lose; but to-day I could not speak further— 
my breath is gone; I must gain strength.” 

And, feeling altogether bewildered and miserable, Lilla 
took her departure, and drove back to Arne, like one ina 
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dream, who yet knows that he dreams, and trusts to awaken 
erewhile, and find the whole scene a mere phantasm of the 
restless brain, a “baseless fabric” that fades and melts 
away into thin air, as the sober light of day dissipates the 
mists and illusions of the hours of darkness. 


CHAPTER x Ax Vv Ef, 
SOWING AND REAPING. 


Lita went straight to Helen’s room, but there she found 
Mrs. Auriol chatting gaily and happily with her new sister- 
elect ; and, after a few minutes’ discursive conversation, she 
went away again, feeling quite unequal to the buoyancy and 
liveliness of the Dean’s charming little wife. Gentle Ethel 
Auriol was indeed in her brightest mood that morning ; the 
knowledge that Philip was going some day to marry Helen 
de Torre was quite enough to render her almost wildly elate; 
and that it would be very soon, in a few months at furthest, 
she did not doubt, since Helen was already so much better, 
and, except for the fact of being compelled to lie down, 
beginning to look very much like her old self again. How 
blithe she seemed—that pretty, happy Ethel, with not a 
shadow on her smooth, white brow, not an anxious care to 
cloud her soft, bright eyes, not an earthly trial, as far as 
Lilla knew, to chase away the calm and radiant sunshine of 
her pleasant daily life ! 

«How varied are our lots!” said Lilla to herself, as she 
walked up and down the long gallery, waiting for Mrs. Auriol 
to take her departure. “Some persons seem to go on their 
way through youth and maturity, and even to old age, with 
scarce an adverse breeze to ripple the smooth current down 
which they almost imperceptibly glide ; and others have to 
strive with the breakers in the very commencement of their 
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journey, and to breast, as they best may, the strong tide of 
misfortune, and the wild, cutting blasts of deprivation and 
wrong. Why is it? Ah! we cannot tell; but One knows, 
and in the sweet and certain conviction that He controls and 
orders each event as it comes and goes, must be our security, 
All plants cannot be treated alike: the wild heather blooms 
beautifully on the rocky, storm-swept upland, exposed to all 
the biting frosts of winter, and all the rude winds that blow 
unchecked over the wild, unsheltered moorland ; it droops 
beneath the icy breath of hibernal tempest ; but it patiently 
bides its time, and, when the summer sun shines forth, hangs 
out its tiny bells, till, by-and-bye, the heath is all one flush 
of gorgeous, royal purple. But, bring it away from its native 
home, and place it among the orchids in the Indian-house, 
and it will soon wither and die, even as the delicate Ansellias 
and Calanthe would be killed with a single day’s exposure 
on the northern wintry moor. And so the great Husbandman 
knows which of the plants in His enclosures require tender 
handling and shelter, and which will thrive all the better for 
fierce buffetings of wildest blasts and keenest cold.” 

And so Lilla mused on, sometimes stopping to watch the 
coloured sunbeams falling athwart the dark, oaken floor of 
the panels and the gallery ; sometimes tracing the clear 
outline of a drooping, carven lily, with its pure white cup 
and its golden stamens, or a broad-disked passion-flower, or 
the graceful fall of vine-leaves woven into fairest chaplets, or 
mantling over gnarled and knotted branches of thorn, and 
briar, and twisted ivy-stem ; and sometimes wondering, with 
a vague sense of fear, what could be the relations between 
Mr. John Smith and Janet Dunkeld. 

She was burning with impatience to disclose the mystery 
to Helen, and it was a real relief when Tina came to announce 
that “the Signora Auriol had made her addio, and was no 
longer in casa.” So she hastened at once to Helen’s room, 
and found her smiling, radiant, and almost blooming. Ethel 
had been talking about Philip, and telling wonderful tales of 
his goodness, and talent, and wit, and liveliness, and every 
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other possible kind of excellence ; and Helen had listened 
silently, but well pleased, more and more convinced that 
there was only one perfect man in the world, and that one 
her own affianced husband. 

“Well,” she said, gaily, “and how have you left Mrs. 
Taylor; and are there any more babies to be ‘docked’ in 
May Fair? And how is the redoubtable Mr. John Smith 
this morning ?” 

“Helen, it is precisely about Mr. John Smith that I am 
in a perfect fever to converse.” 

“ Does he claim me as a relation on the strength of our 
both having the McAlister eyes ?” 

“No; but he certainly knows all about the De Torres ; 
and his name is not really John Smith, I believe; he as good 
as confessed it.” 

“T do not like people who go under false names, though 
there may be cases—” 

“Nor I either. Oh, Helen, forgive me for interrupting 
you, but he knows Janet Dunkeld!” 

“‘That is not so very extraordinary, since they are both 
Scotch. There is a wonderful clanship, you know, among 
the canny Scots. I really think the small current of 
Caledonian blood that runs in my veins first impelled me 
towards an affectionate interest in the Dunkelds.” 

“But this is no common acquaintance.” And Lilla told 
her friend the whole history of the marvellous disclosure, 
beginning with Janet’s name on the title-page of her book, 
and ending with a display of the handkerchief committed to 
her care. 

“This is indeed very singular,” said Helen, curiously 
examining the delicate but discoloured cambric, with its fine, 
exact hem-stitch, and its exquisite embroidery. “And he 
says Janet wrought these sprays and letters years ago? I 
can believe it, for 1 have seen several specimens of her 
girlish work, and they are just in this style, so daintily neat, 
so airily light, and so perfectly finished. But the letters— 
‘A, McA.!’ Lilla! what if he should be a McAlister after 
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all, and one of my far-away cousins in the sixth or ninth 
degree ?” 

“You think those are his initials, then 7” 

“T should say so, without a doubt; did he not tell you 
she wrought them for him? Somehow, it seems to me that 
I should have connected Janet with this handkerchief, had I 
heard nothing about this strange tale.” 

“ Yes, and even the faint, delicate perfume reminds me of 
her. Once, when I was in her room at Daisy Bank, she 
opened one of the drawers in that beautiful old walnut 
cabinet to show me a Chinese ivory fan that had belonged 
to her mother. It was evidently the place where she stored 
her treasures, for everything was most carefully enshrouded 
in silver-paper, and just this same, fine, soft, subtle scent was 
about the fan and its case, and one or two more curiosities 
she showed me. I said something about it, and she told me 
it was a very rare and fine perfume that she had made her- 
self when a girl, from an Indian receipt in the possession of 
her great, great—I don’t know how many great grandmothers. 
It was warranted not to lose its virtues for a hundred years. 
But Helen, are you not afraid that some trouble is coming to 
our dear, good Janet? Mr. Smith himself said it would be 
‘a shock ’—the knowledge of his being in this neighbourhood, 
and of his desire to see her and speak with her before he 
dies.” 

“Yes,” replied Helen, slowly ; “I fear something is going 
to happen that will disturb the beautiful serenity of Janet’s 
mind. What can have been this man’s relations with Janet 
Dunkeld? He was, probably, her lover—an unworthy one, 
perhaps —perhaps inconstant : perhaps he broke poor Janet’s 
heart years and years ago, and gave her that prematurely aged 
look, and marred the proud beauty that in her girlhood’s 
bloom must certainly have been hers. Lilla, I wish—if it 
be not wrong to wish—that he had never come here; or 
that you had never been called upon to pay him a visit.” 

“The very wishes I have been entertaining myself; only 
I suppose, since it has been brought to us, and we have not 
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sought it ourselves, that it is for the best. And now, about 
this handkerchief—this mysterious token which I am to 
convey to Janet. I suppose I must take it to her with my 
own hands. It would not do—no, decidedly it would not 
do—to send it.” 

“ Decidedly it would not! Will you have the carriage 
after dinner, and go down to Daisy Bank?” 

“Thank you, yes ; or after tea will be better still. If 
Janet is to have a shock, I would rather she had it when the 
day’s duties are fairly concluded ; and it will be no darker 
later in the evening than soon after dinner.” 

“You are right ; what a thoughtful little thing you are, 
Lilla! Well, I shall be speculating over that embroidered 
‘A. McA.’ till I know for certain what it means. A great- 
great-uncle of mine, Archibald McAlister, rejoiced in precisely 
the same initials ; he lived at a place called Crommielaw. I 
should not dwell much upon this mere fact of similarity, 
were it not for the man’s deep blue eyes, which you say are 
so singularly like mine.” 

“The resemblance struck me to-day still more forcibly 
than when I first saw him last week ; but it is only now and 
then that the expression is the same. With all my sym- 
pathy for, and interest in, the soi-disant John Smith, I do 
not like his face ; there is something in it that I could not 
trust. I can well believe that there have been passages in 
his life which would make you and me shrink and recoil 
with horror, did we know them, which I am very thankful 
we do not. I shall never forget his look when he said—oh ! 
so remorsefully, and yet with a cynicism in his tone that 
made me almost overlook his penitence—‘ One great crime 
darkens all my life!’ And a dreadful thought crossed my 
mind, that perhaps, many years ago, he had committed 
murder, and I trembled lest he should confess tome! But 
what can Janet have to do with a man whose guilt is past 
dispute ?” 

‘She may have loved him when he was , young and in- 
nocent, or when, at any rate, she believed him to be w orthy 
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of her regard : I do hope nothing is going to make her very 
‘unhappy. Lalways felt sure Janet Dunkeld had known some , 
deep heart-sorrow, had suffered some terrible grief that over- 
shadowed all her days: I read it in her dark, solemn eyes, 
and those straight lines about the mouth that never used to 
relax into a smile, when I first came to Arne; and then at 
times she used to have such a weary look; but since the 
spring she has lost that sad, almost hopeless expression, and 
sometimes she has looked as if all were bright within, how- 
ever dark and thunderous the clouds that had passed over 
her head.” 

“Yes ! since she found true peace all is changed with her, 
When I first knew her she gave me the idea of a person who 
had trained herself into a hard, sullen kind of endurance, 
a sort of miserable, passive resignation that was only sub- 
mission because resistance was entirely in vain. But now, 
she is always patient and content, and sometimes calmly 
bright. I once said something about it to her, and she an- 
swered, in a tone of deep meaning, ‘ The secret of the Lord is 
with them that fear Him.’” 

But itso fell out that Lilla’s projected visit to Daisy Bank 
was rendered unnecessary. The two young ladies were 
solacing themselves with a very early cup of tea; the lamps 
were not lighted, but a bright fire, well heaped with cannel- 
coal, banished twilight and even shadows from the room ; 
and though they were rather more silent than usual, still 
from time to time they spoke of John Smith, or rather 
* A. McA.,” and wondered whether Janet would be very 
much disturbed when she received the token Lilla had in 
charge. But, during one of the intervals of silence, the door 
was opened, and Tina announced “ Miss Dunkeld !” 

Helen immediately allowed her cup to slip from her hand 
to the floor, and Lilla had nearly had a catastrophe with the 
tea-urn. Somehow they both felt like guilty conspirators, 
and had a sense of being compromised with “A. McA.’s” 
sins of omissjon or commission, whichever or whatever 
they might be. But there was no shade yet on Janet’s 
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grave, quiet face; it wore its usual calm, undemonstrative 
aspect ; if there was any difference, she seemed in rather 
higher spirits than was her wont. 

“How I have startled you!” she said, almost gaily. 
“That comes of taking tea sentimentally by firelight.” 

“Tam still a little nervous,” returned Helen ; “indeed, I 
am afraid that, as far as nerves are concerned, I shall never be ° 
myself again as long as I live. However, I am very glad 
to see you, Janet ; take off your bonnet, and have some tea 
or coffee. Surely you did not cross the park by yourself?” 

“Yes, I did; Joan could not be spared, and both Adam 
and Julian are from home, and I had some business with 
youethat I thought you would consider very important. 
I have heard of a mistress for the new school.” At another 
time Helen would have been delighted, and have entered 
into the question of merits, testimonials, etc., with her 
ordinary animation ; but now she felt a sad lack of interest 
in the question that Janet came prepared so warmly to 
discuss, and it was only with a strenuous effort that she 
succeeded in making anything like a hearty response to her 
friend’s communication. Janet thought she was only 
doubtful, and hastened to assure her that the young person 
—not too young either, over twenty-five years of age—was 
recommended by most undeniable authorities, and seemed 
just the kind of woman for the work she would have to 
do. 

Helen thanked Janet, and took down some notes on her 
tablets ; and then, after a pause, which seemed to bode some- 
thing unusual, said, in as natural a tone as she could assume, 
“Do you know, Janet, my mind is so pre-occupied this 
evening, that I cannot enter properly into the question of 
the schoolmistress’s capabilities and incapabilities, though, 
I can see, she promises to be exactly what I am so anxious 
to secure. Lilla was going down to Daisy Bank directly 
after tea ; she wished to see you particularly this evening.” 

“Tam glad Icame. What is it, Lilla? some more May 
Fair complications ?” 
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“No, a Cradock’s-lane complication ; it is that Mr. John 
Smith, at the widow Ford’s ; I told you about him.” 

“Yes ; he professes to be a countryman of mine, I think. 
Is he worse? Do you wish me to see him?” 

“T think he is going very fast—and—and he wishes to 
see you!” 

“To see me?” echoed Janet in surprise. “ Well; I sup- 
pose some one told him a Scotch family was residing in the 
neighbourhood, and he longed to hear his own northern 
tongue again—poor fellow!” 

“ His name is not John Smith,” interposed Helen, a little 
nervously. 

“Tndeed ! it is growing quite romantic. What may your 
hero's name be, Lilla?” 

“JT do not know his name, only his initials. He said 
John Smith was quite a stranger to you, but you would 
know ‘A. McA.’” 

Every vestige of colour faded from Janet’s face, but this 
time she did not faint; she sat rigidly erect, her features 
seemed like an iron mask, her nerves were evidently strung 
to an extreme tension; and yet her voice never wavered, 
though it was hollow and almost stern, as she asked, “ Are 
those certainly his initials? How do you know ?” 

“He gave me this for you ; he said it would certify to you 
who he was, and he begged you to visit him quickly—to- 
morrow.” 

Slowly, but with untremulous hand, Janet opened the 
little parcel. Long and silently she gazed at the delicate, 
discoloured muslin ; her large dark eyes dilated to their 
utmost extent, and her face set and woe-stricken, like the 
face of one who reads his sentence of doom. The unnatural 
calm terrified both Helen and Lilla, and after some moments’ 
hesitation, Helen resolved to break the solemn silence she 
could endure no longer: “ Dear Janet!” she said, tenderly, 
“ you are among friends ; who is this man ?” 

To the infinite surprise and consternation of her friends, 
Janet burst into a passion of weeping: sobs, of convulsive 
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energy, shook her frame ; tears streamed forth like rain; it 
seemed as if the pent-up torrent of a lifetime were at last 
allowed to sweep on in one wild and devastating deluge. 

“Oh, Janet, what is it?” said Lilla, herself in tears. She 
had heard Adam say that Janet never wept; that afew large 
tears sometimes rose to her eyes in seasons of unwonted 
emotion, as when she first saw Miss de Torre carried down 
the crags of Clough; but that they seldom fell, and were 
always checked on the instant, and the composure, that was 
the strong habit of years of self-discipline, speedily resumed. 
By-and-by, Janet’s flood of grief was stayed ; she wiped away 
her tears, and ceased to sob so bitterly ; but the whole woman 
was shaken, calmness did not return, and she sank by Helen’s 
couch as if utterly broken down and dismayed; and again 
Miss de Torre whispered, “Janet, dearest, tell us; you may 
trust us, sisters in affection both. What is it grieves you so 
bitterly? This man—was he the friend, the dear friend of 
your youth, and was he unworthy? That must needs be a 
very sore and bitter trial to endure.” : 

“Helen, he was my husband!” 

Miss de Torre looked nearly incredulous ; she thought the 
sudden shock had unsettled Janet’s brain, and she answered, 
soothingly yet questioningly, “ Was it indeed so, Janet?” 

“Yes. It is of no use trying to hide it any longer. No 
one has known but Adam, and lately Effie. I thought the 
story of my early disobedience might deter her from treading 
the same path. Ah! Helen, does the bread of wickedness 
cast upon the waters always return to us after many days? 
Are consequences never to cease? Must the past, which one 
has put away and turned from in penitence, and remorse, and 
shame, be retraced again and again, so long as life shall last ?” 

“Janet, if you can, tell me; it will be good for you to 
speak of all that is burdening your poor heart so sorely. 
What is this man’s name?” 

« Archibald McAlister.” 

“Strange !” returned Helen; “then he must be akin to 
me, though in the remotest degree. And you are his wife, 
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Janet? You were compelled to leave him? He must have 
been a very wicked man.” 

“ He was a very wicked man; and—and—oh! Helen, how 
shall I tell you, I am not his wife now—nay, really and 
truly I never was; though, God knows, I believed him for 
months to be my own and lawful husband. I met him years 
ago, when I was young and gay; he was strangely fascinating ; 
but I think his Scotch accent and his intense patriotism— 
only assumed, though—first attached me to him, for we were 
living in London then, and I turned greedily to anything 
that was in any way connected with my own dear native land. 
He began to visit at my father’s house, and in time made 
proposals for my hand. My father doubted him—nay, more, 
he knew the life he was then leading would not bear 
inspection. He refused, as it became him to do, this hand- 
some, blithe, brilliant lover of his daughter; he would not 
permit any engagement ; he desired me kindly, but firmly, 
to put Archibald McAlister out of my head, since he was 
altogether unworthy of the regards of a pure-minded Scottish 
maiden,” 

“ And you did not—you could not?” 

“Helen, I did not; but oh! there is nothing one cannot 
do, if it is right. But I—was wayward, wilful, wicked! I 
refused to hear what my good father advanced ; I would not 
submit myself to his just commands. I thought him my 
enemy: ah! I was my own cruel, relentless enemy ; it was 
my own will—not my father’s sternness—that was to over- 
shadow all my future years. Oh! if I had only obeyed ; oh! if 
in early youth one could but learn the safety and the certain 
joy of obedience to those whom God Himself has set over us! 
My sweet young stepmother pleaded with me; Adam inter- 
fered, warning me, boy as he was, of the sunken rocks that 
lay beneath the smiling sea on which I was obstinately 
determined to embark my whole life’s happiness. I would 
not hear; pride and self-will were unchecked; I drowned the 
voice of conscience; I would not heed the whispers of reason 
and common prudence; I heard only my own rebellious, 
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undisciplined heart. I left my father’s house, and married 
Archibald ; we were duly married, according to the English 
law and Anglican ritual, in one of the city churches ; I knew 
the officiating clergyman by sight, though I was a stranger to 
him; there were witnesses present; all was legally completed. 
A few months of feverish happiness followed, then came the 
rising of the storm. Archibald had believed that 1 inherited 
a considerable fortune from my mother, and that my expec- 
tations were ample from my father, who would be certain to 
forgive me in due time. He discovered his mistake, and I 
think he wearied of me too, for he soon began flagrantly to 
neglect me. Soon,I found out that he gambled; that he 
lied in every other word he spoke ; that he was treacherous, 
cruel, and ambitious. His conduct grew daily more abomin- 
able and shameful, and I, with my proud, high spirit and 
unchecked temper, could little brook his unkindness, his 
taunts, his satire, and the reckless display of his evil 
tendencies. I recriminated ; of course things grew from bad 
to worse, and at length, in one of our altercations, he said 
passionately I had better take care, he could get rid of me 
when he chose ; I was no true wife of his! I laughed him 
to scorn; I knew quite well that the marriage had been 
legally solemnised and duly attested, and I told him how 
little credit I attached to his words. This roused him to an 
explicit declaration that the marriage was null and void, 
because he was already married, according to our own Scotch 
law, before he and I ever met. We were in Normandy then, 
at a little village on the Seine; oh! how well I remember its 
quiet beauty, as I left it one sunny morning, determined to 
know the truth and to ascertain my own position. I need 
not tell you how I prosecuted my inquiries. I had found a 
clue; I took Adam with me, and we set ourselves to sift 
the matter most thoroughly. It did not need much investi- 
gation ; I was soon satisfied ; there was one whose claim, 
according to the laws of God and man, superseded mine! 
Adam took me home, a broken-hearted, despairing woman. 
I have never seen my—Archibald McAlister since. I knew 
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my sin was forgiven, and I hoped that its consequences 
would visit me no more ;—ah ! we never know when the evil 
seed sown in our days of wilfulness and folly shall cease to 
bring forth fruits of bitterness and shame! To be given up 
to one’s own undisciplined, headstrong will—can there be a 
greater curse? In the days that are gone by, I could not 
hearken to counsel ; I would not hear reproof ; therefore all 
my life long have I been eating the fruit of my own way, 
and have been filled with my own devices. Oh, Lilla !—oh, 
Helen !—when will it all end?” 


CHAPTER XXXVIIIL 


DE PROFUNDIS. 


Janet did not go home that night ; when she had ended her 
confession, she became so seriously ill that more than once 
Miss de Torre was on the point of summoning Dr. Henslow 
to their aid. At length, however, she became a little better, 
and submitted to be put to bed, like a weary child who had 
exhausted all its strength in passion and tears; and Lilla 
sat down to watch her, mourning for her unhappy friend, 
and feeling in her heart a glow of gratitude that such a 
terrible suffering and life-long sorrow she herself was not 
called to endure. Her own trials—the loss of her idolised 
father, her unrequited love that she was struggling so hard 
to change into sisterly and friendly affection, seemed light in 
comparison with that which it had been Janet’s lot to 
sustain. God Himself had taken away her parent, and He 
had mercifully inclined Helen's heart towards the desolate 
orphan, so that she stood not alone and uncared-for in a 
wide, unpitying world. As for the love that had grown to 
be a pain, it was doing its silent work in her heart; it had 
made her more patient, more sympathising ; it had quickened 
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her diligence, it had brought her nearer to God; and as hopes 
of the earthly happiness, that might have been, grew fainter, 
and at last died quite away, higher and holier aspirations 
filled her heart, and she was content to suffer, and to do 
God’s will till her tasks were completed, and the rest of 
Heaven won ! 

But Janet !—poor, stricken Janet-—what misery unspeak- 
able had been hers! she had made an idol, and found it 
worthless clay ; she had rushed to reach the golden promise 
of her youth, and lo! her impetuous grasp was filled with 
dross, and slimy weeds, and cruel, wounding flints ; she had 
filled her hands with brightest flowers, and they had perished 
ere she fully called them hers, while the hidden thorns had 
pierced her heart. People, who heard her mournful history, 
would say she must reap that which she had sown ; her grief 
and her shame were, so to speak, of her own seeking ; but 
it seemed to Lilla at that moment, that none who suffered 
on God’s earth more needed pity than they who suffered 
through their own fault. It seemed to her, then, an easy thing 
to bear the chastening that comes straight from God; a 
sweet thing, comparatively, to carry the cross that is meant 
for discipline, and laid upon us because we are children, 
not hirelings ; instead of that which we have fashioned for 
ourselves by the indulgence of evil passions, self-will, and a 
vain trust in that which God says will surely bring sorrow 
and shame in the end. 

And while Lilla watched by her friend, and mused, and 
prayed, and humbly thanked God that He had not left her 
to the devices of her own treacherous heart, Adam had 
arrived in quest of his sister, whom Rose, on his return 
home, had reported as being at the Park. He came in to 
find Helen nearly exhausted, taking spoonfuls of wine-jelly 
from Mrs. Jellicott’s careful hand; Lilla was not to be seen; 
neither was Janet where he had expected to find her, on the 
low chair by Miss de Torre’s couch. 

Helen sent the sympathising housekeeper away, and then, 
as succinctly as possible, related what had occurred. Adam 
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was greatly shocked; he had not even heard of Mr. John 
Smith, and as years passed away, he had taught himself to 
believe that Archibald McAlister was dead. He hid his face 
with his hands when Helen ceased speaking, and, troubled in 
spirit, kept mournful silence, feeling that words refused to 
express the distress of his own mind, or the infinite and 
tender pity with which he regarded his unfortunate sister. 

“She must not see him,” he said at length, suddenly 
removing his hands, and looking interrogatively at Miss de 
Torre. “If she were his wife I would not keep her from 
his side, though he had been the greatest villain the century 
had produced; but thank God—yes, when all is said and 
done, thank God she is not! He has no claim upon her 
whatever; he has no more right to comfort and ministra- 
tions from her than from you.” 

“Do you know, Mr. Dunkeld, I am not quite certain but 
that this wretched man has some claim on me.” 

“Dear Miss de Torre, that is surely a baseless supposition ; 
except, indeed, as the needy and wretched, whatever may 
have been their crimes, have a claim upon your Christian 
sympathy and succour. You cannot mean more than that!” 

“T do. My maternal grandmother was a McAlister, but 
she married into a thoroughly English family, and almost 
lost her nationality, I believe. I never knew much about 
her relations, only Lord Dinorden told me several years ago 
that they had almost died out, though there was still one 
branch, much decayed in its fortunes, and represented then 
by a person of a very questionable character—a profligate, a 
prodigal, a gambler, a mere adventurer living on his wits, 
and scraping money together in any fashion, reckless alike of 
honesty, honour, and legality. I think it was in the saloons 
of Baden-Baden, or it might be Homburg, that my guardian 
met this man, and knew him for a descendant of the good 
old stock of the McAlisters. I perfectly remember his name 
was Archibald McAlister; a family name, I believe, since it 
occurs several times in a pedigree that my grandmother 
brought with her from Scotland. Her father’s brother, and 
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I believe her own eldest brother also, were both called 
Archibald.” 

“ He can scarcely be considered a relation,” returned Adam, 
eagerly ; “he will surely never dare to claim kindred with 
you! Forgive me, Miss de Torre, but if he were my own 
twin-brother I would say the same. He has forfeited his 
place in the world ; he can never be recognised by his equals ; 
he is most justly, most righteously, one of the Pariahs of 
decent society. No; I cannot let Janet see him; and, 
happily, your visiting him is out of the question ; and Lilla— 
no! I cannot permit Lilla to breathe for a moment an atmo- 
sphere so tainted with vice—in her father’s name, by the 
memory of his pure and noble character, I shall entreat her 
never more to stand face to face with the villain, the betrayer, 
the perjured Archibald McAlister !” 

Never had Helen seen Adam Dunkeld so fearfully excited ; 
but she could not wonder ; he had been less than man had 
he not denounced so passionately the wretched destroyer of 
his sister’s peace and spotless fame. At that moment, per- 
haps, if Adam, left to himself, had found the opportunity, 
he would have taken the law into his own grasp ; but Helen 
laid her wasted hand on his brown, sinewy fingers, and that 
light touch seemed to chase away the lurid passions that 
were overclouding his mind, though they could not absorb 
the bitterness and the anguish that was filling his heart on 
Janet's account. 

Presently Lilla. came down; Janet had learned that her 
brother was in the house, and she wished to see him im- 
mediately. He went, and tarried so long that Helen, worn 
out and half inclined to be hysterical, was fain to resign her- 
self into Tina’s hands, and be wheeled away for the night 
into her bedechamber. 

When Adam again appeared, Lilla was alone, waiting to 
make Helen’s apologies, and anxious to return to Janet, with 
whom she was intending to remain all night. 

“She is right,” said Adam, as he prepared to leave; “she 
says that in the sight of God she was that man’s wife ; that 
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though, while health and friends and money were left to him, 
she would have shunned him as the pestilence, yet, now that 
sickness and poverty are come upon him, she must minister 
to his wants. Well; he is dying, I suppose; that is one 
comfort. Do not look so shocked, Lilla—I cannot help it ; 
and you would echo my words, if you had seen all that I have. 
If you had known Janet in her buoyant, radiant youth ; if 
you had watched her slowly awaking from the stunning 
effects of the terrible blow inflicted by this man’s cruel, 
shameless treachery ; if you had seen her whole life blighted, 
her very character impugned—you would feel as Ido. And 
now he is here again, to work her further misery ; to wring 
her heart, to bring to life once more the buried agonies of 
former years—perhaps to cast the shadow of evil repute on 
one whose purity and rectitude God and His holy angels 
know to be above suspicion! Shall I ever forgive him ?” 

“Yes, Iam sure you will ; you cannot refuse pardon to a 
man hastening so rapidly to his grave. Forgive, as you would 
be forgiven by the Judge of all!” 

“J will try ; I will ask for grace : at this moment it would 
be untrue to say that I forgive. Ah, when will trouble 
cease? And to-morrow, you know, poor little Effie is coming 
home. Good night, Lilla ; it is the heaviest good night I 
have said for long.” 

And Adam passed out into the chill, dark November night, 
and, borne on the quiet dank air, came the chimes of the 
cathedral clock—it was three-quarters past eleven. Te hur- 
ried on, for now he began to think of the anxiety of Julian 
and Rose, who would be awaiting his return, and to consider 
what he should tell the children when they saw that he had 
not brought back Janet. He resolved to say simply that she 
was very unwell, and that ee de Torre had kept her at the 
Park all night. 

In the morning Lilla awoke from troubled, unrefreshing 
slumbers to see Janet, nearly dressed, moving quietly about 
the room. She was very pale and grave, stern even in out- 
ward seeming, but perfectly calm and self-possessed, and Lilla 
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watched her in wonder as, with firm hands, she knotted up 
the silver-streaked coils of raven hair, that still fell far below 
her waist. She looked very old, too, Lilla thought ; the last 
faint traces of youth had died quite out; her brow seemed 
heavy with the weight of years; and yet only four-and- 
thirty summers had passed since Adam Dunkeld the elder 
had blessed and welcomed his first-born child, who had been, 
to the end of his life, his dearest joy and treasure, 

In answer to Lilla’s inquiries, she replied that she was 
quite well, only a little shaken ; and to hear her quiet tones, 
and behold her steadfast countenance, no one would have 
divined the sorrow and tumult of the preceding evening, or 
have suspected the task which that day she had set herself 
to perform. 

She spent an hour alone with Helen after breakfast, and 
then put on her bonnet and cloak to go down to Cradock’s- 
lane. Helen offered the carriage, she even insisted on Janet’s 
giving up the idea of walking ; but Janet now was not to be 
controlled ; in some sort, the imperious spirit of her youth 
had returned to her, and she was neither to be guided nor 
restrained. But she answered Helen’s entreaties very 
quietly—“ No, thank you ; indeed I must walk. Icould not 
be shut up in the carriage ; the exercise will do me good ; 
besides I would rather—rather go about this visit as unpre- 
tendingly as possible. I should not like your carriage, and 
horses, and your liveries to be seen at that door! I do not 
want to attract attention to—to—” 

“Certainly not; you are quite right, Janet,” replied 
Helen. “And you prefer going alone ?” 

“Yes! I must go alone; yet, no—God, in whom I 
trust, will be with me to strengthen, and lead, and comfort 
me. I have sinned against Him, but He has cancelled all 
that debt of other years as He pardons the errors and short- 
comings of to-day. Whatever betide, it is my punishment, 
and I desire to bear it meekly, and, if possible, willingly.” 

And so, wrapping herself in her long grey cloak, simple 
enough for the robe of any sister of charity, she left the 
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stately mansion of Arne with a firm step and a resolute face, 
but with a troubled heart, that cried from time to time as 
she moved on through the heavy November mist, “Out of 
the depths, O Lord! hear the voice of my prayer, listen to 
my supplication, for I am brought verylow. All Thy waves 
and storms have gone over me; yet Thou art my trust and 
my hope. Yea, I have trusted in Thee, therefore I shall not 
be brought to confusion.” And the last words she repeated 
again and again, till they seemed to penetrate the darkness 
that surrounded her with a beam of heaven’s own sunshine. 
Out of the depths she sent up her cry, and her heart 
was cheered and comforted. Deep down beneath the surg- 
ing waters her sorrowful soul might lie, but even there the 
light of faith might penetrate, dissipating the gloom of those 
dreary regions that are in very truth the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. ; 

It was years, long, weary years, since she and Archibald 
McAlister had met. How well she remembered the morning 
of her flight ! for she had left the little village on the Seine 
unknown to him who had called her wife. It was a glorious 
summer morning, the beautiful river was rolling his silvery 
waves on towards the broad, blue sea, that bounded the clear 
horizon line nearly: twenty miles away; the sunshine glowed 
on rock, and wooded heights, and scarped chalk cliff, and the 
soft pure air fanned lightly her aching brow as she wended 
her way to the small town where post carriages were to be 
obtained. How well she remembered looking back, ere she 
plunged into the valley, at the white, vine-clad house she 
had called her home ; where, on the whole, she had once 
been very happy ; where she had slowly, slowly, but oh! 
how surely, awakened from that vain dream of bliss and full 
womanly content ; where she had first learnt to know the 
villainy of him to whom she had pledged her faith, and for 
whom she had surrendered all things. 

Now, the November mists had clung heavily around her ; 
solemn and sad were the dark, leafless woods of Arne, 
shrouded in a dreary, sullen yapour the fatal crags of 
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Clough, and almost lost in murky cloud-land the towers 
and pinnacles of the glorious cathedral. As she descended 
the hill below May Fair, she heard the sweet chiming of the 
cathedral bells ; and it suddenly occurred to her that she 
would go to the morning service before she encountered the 
misery that awaited her in Cradock’s-lane. It would only 
take a few minutes more to go into the heart of the city, and 
the service was not long. 

St. Beetha’s was quiet and dull as usual when she came 
out into the grey, steep High-street ; it was not market day, 
and it was not a morning to tempt those from their firesides 
who had no actual business abroad. 

All was dark, dreary, and gloomy; the very elements, 
the damp and empty streets, the frowning gabled houses, the 
quick tolling of the last bell, all seemed to sympathise with 
Janet's unutterable pain; and more solemn than ever seemed 
the long, arched aisles of the dim cathedral, where already 
the service was beginning, as Janet entered through the 
small deep portal at the western end. 

She did not go into the choir; there was a seat far up 
the nave, close to one of the high and beautifully-propor- 
tioned cluster-pillars, and there she sat down, listening 
dreamily to the voice of the officiating prebend, whose 
words were quite distinct, as they floated over the dark 
carved screen into the aisles and side-chapels of the cathe- 
dral. A verger stepped forward and gave her a prayer-book, 
which, however, she scarcely knew how to use; and the 
“ Venite” had been gone through, and the Psalms for the 
day commenced, ere she succeeded in turning over the leaves 
to any purpose. The opening verses seemed only a reproach 
to Janet’s heavy heart ; she could ¢rust, she had faith, she 
was faint, yet pursuing ; but she could not rejoice ; no song 
of gladness would rise from her trembling lips, and she held 
her peace, while the white-robed choristers burst out as in a 
strain of victory, with *—“I will give thanks unto Thee, O 
Lord, with my whole heart ; I will speak of all Thy marvel- 


* Prayer-book version, 
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lous works ; I will be glad and rejoice in Thee; yea, my 
songs will I make of Thy name, O Thou Most Highest!” 
But, a few verses further on, came sweetly and softly, borne 
down the shadowy aisle like echoes of angel-minstrelsy, the 
words, ‘‘ The Lord also will be a defence for the oppressed ; 
even a refuge in due time of trouble. And they that know 
Thy name will put their trust in Thee ; for Thou, Lord, 
hast never failed them that seek Thee.” 

“ And never will fail them that trust in Thee,” said Janet 
to herself ; and again “out of the depths” was her spirit lifted 
to a holy calm, and a wondrous faith, and patience, and 
courage to endure all that lay before her, and to sustain the 
burden, whatever its weight and its weariness might be. 
Almost she could raise her voice as well as her heart in the 
glorious strains of the Ze Deum ; and when the last notes 
died away, the echo of “O Lord, in Thee have I trusted, 
let me never be confounded,” seemed still to whisper among 
the lofty arches long after the music had ceased. It was not 
Litany day, and the prayers were quickly over, and the’ 
congregation rose up, after the blessing of peace, to depart to 
their own homes. Janet saw some whom she knew passing 
into the south transept— Miss Holdaloft, with sweeping 
skirts, and her page, at humble distance behind, carrying 
her velvet-bound prayer-book, garnished with a huge cross 
of solid silver; two of the Misses Carlton in their new 
winter bonnets, and a beau in attendance; lastly, Mrs. Auriol, 
gliding quickly towards the cloister-entrance, as if to escape 
several who were doubtless prepared to seize upon her, and 
inquire after the dear Dean and the darling children, and 
give her in return all the news and gossip of St. Beetha’s, 
nicely chopped up, with minced characters, and seasoning of 
scandal, which Ethel Auriol would willingly go any distance 
to avoid and steer clear of. But Janet shrank away behind 
the broad pillars, and went out of the cathedral by the 
western portal, which opened towards the unaristocratic - 
portion of the city. 

The mists were gone, and a blaze of sunlight was poured 
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on the grey and stately pile. Janet looked up to the western _ 
front ; there were saints and martyrs in their long, still robes, 
crowned kings and mitred priests, with their calm and solemn 
faces, some grave and steadfast, some soldiers of the Cross ; 
some with uplifted brows, calm, and bright, and radiant with 
the glory of victory newly won; some with meek, folded 
hands, and eyes serene and peaceful, quietly giving thanks 
for the toils all past, and the eternal rest attained. Some 
clasped the cross, some wore the crown, some held aloft the 
palm of glorious martyrdom. 

Only emblems were these sculptured saints of the olden 
time ; it might be that some of them were not really saints 
at all; though that, perhaps, is an uncharitable thing to say, 
for surely there were thousands professing and holding fast 
to the ancient faith of early days, who were true followers of 
Christ ; many who lived up to all the light those medieval 
ages afforded, who, in the very midst of error and superstition, 
and unable to disentangle themselves from the trammels of 
their false, corrupted church, could yet say, as one we know 
did say, “O, dear Lord Jesus Christ, Thou art my only 
salvation; I desire only Thee either in heaven or upon 
earth!” 

Yet it seemed to Janet, gazing up to those sculptured 
forms, that they were emblems of the whole church of God ; 
records of those which, through faith and patience, inherited 
the promises, 

They had fought, and bled, and stumbled, and their feet 
had been wounded in the rough places of this world’s flinty 
ways ; they had wept, and mourned, and eaten their bread 
in bitterness of heart; and now—now their rest was won. 
Christ had called them home ; they were His, and therefore 
they could never perish ; neither could any pluck them out 
of His hand. On they came at the sound of His beloved 
voice, across the barren wilderness, through the awful, rocky 
pass, up the steep ascent, with sweat of brow and burden 
borne through the heat of the glaring noon; over turbid, 
neyer-fathomed streams ; through the valleys, dim, chill, and 
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haunted by the fearful spirits of evil ; on—on, onward, over 
all, and through all, till at last, in the twilight, they came to 
the brink of the river; and lo! the sunset radiance was 
lighting all the waves, and He, their Saviour, their beloved, 
the eapien of their salvation, was ready the moment their 
soiled, and torn, and weary feet should touch the Jordan 
waters, to go with them to the shore, where there is neither 
sun, nor moon, nor light of candle, but only the glory of God 
and of the Lamb who was slain, and has redeemed His own 
to God by His blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and 
people, and nation. 

And then another thought, still holier, still sweeter, still 
stronger in its power to bless, came to Janet’s weary heart: 
He who led the saints of old—who leads the saints of to-day 
to their everlasting rest—knew by experience all their woes, 
all their trials of faith, all their temptation, all their weak- 
ness ; for He was tempted even as we are, only was always 
the Conqueror ; yea, “in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin.” 

And so, cheered and comforted, Janet Dunkeld went on 
her way, saying to herself, “ Never mind ! if only I hold fast 
to my profession, trusting always in Him, my merciful and 
faithful High Priest, it will not much matter a little while 
hence. If I must wade through seas of trouble now, His 
holy will be done ; life is short, this world is vanishing 
away, the hours of darkness are passing ; soon will break the 
dawn, soon rise in all its glory the eternal sunlight on the 
everlasting hills ; then the unbroken calm, the joy that can- 
not be conceived ; ¢i// then, faith, and patience, and courage ! 
Till then, out of the depths to ery unto Him, and trust Him, 
and wait for Him, till deliverance come, and all be well— 
plain in the light of Hs countenance,” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


TOO LATE! TOO LATE! 


In a few minutes Janet stepped out of the sunshine into the 
shadow of Cradock’s-lane, and quickly came to the window 
where a highly ornamental card announced that Mrs. Ford 
was in the habit of “taking in single men, and doing for 
them.” 

Janet did not know the widow, and she had to explain 
her errand ; simply, however, saying that she was Mr. John 
Smith’s countrywoman, and that she had promised Miss 
Blake to see him at the first opportunity. 

“Tndeed, ma’am,” said Mrs. Ford, “and I believe Mr. 
Smith must have expected you, for he was quite particular 
about his room this morning. Poor man, he’s going fast !” 

“Ts he so very ill?” 

“Well, yes; I may say he is very ill. His complaint 
is not one that makes so much alarm as a fever or an acci- 
dent ; but he’s too far gone now forthe whole College of 
Physicians to bring him back. I suppose the parish will 
bury him when it comes to it.” 

Janet shuddered: her thoughts went back to that gay, 
handsome young man upon whom the world had smiled, 
who seemed as if he could never know care, or sickness, 
or cruel penury. And to talk of the parish burying 
«¢ Archie !”—for at that moment, looking back athwart the 
gulf of years to the first bright days of their acquaintance, 
he seemed her own blithe, bonnie Archie once more. 

Her heart beat fast and thickly, and she almost gasped 
for breath as she stood on the landing facing Mr. McAlister’s 
door. To her tremulous tap came the expected answer, and 
Janet would have known the voice again, hollow, broken, 
and weak as it was. He was sitting up by the fire, as when 
Lilla had last seen him, wrapped in the rug which served him 
as counterpane, But the grate was not quite empty now: a 
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handful of coals was making a pretence at burning, though 
there was infinitely more smoke than flame.  Lilla’s flowers 
were tastefully arranged in an old, cracked chimney-vase, 
and the plain deal table had been covered with an ancient, 
faded shawl, by the way of table-cover. As for the man 
himself, at the first glance Janet thought there were few 
traces of the Archie of former years: crime and misery had 
branded his brow deeply and abidingly ; his beautiful, wavy 
hair was thinned and white as the snows of winter; his 
frame was reduced to the last stage of attenuation ; only his 
eyes, so soft and lustrous, were as they had been long, long 
ago, in those gay days in London, and by the broad Seine 
river in pleasant Normandy. 

Janet was pale, and cold, and stately; as unlike the fair 
bride of past time as he was changed from the false but 
brilliant lover and bridegroom of her youth. She had 
wonderful self-command ; no one would ever have imagined 
what tempests had been surging deep down within her heart 
since the preceding evening. She only said, as she took 
possession of the only vacant chair, “ You wished to see me, 
Mr. McAlister—I am here.” 

The same deep, musical voice that had charmed his way- 
ward fancy years before ; but the tones were cold, measured, 
and untremulous. Bent upon him were the same large, 
dark, solemn eyes that the beauty of an Eastern harem 
might have envied; but in their glorious depths was no 
gleam of tenderness, no ray of womanly fondness ; they were 
calm, steadfast, and filled with a wonderful and lofty: purity 
that seemed to place her as far above her recreant lover as 
the evening star is above the reptile who gazes upon it from 
the lowliest phase of existence. She sat there, on the poor, 
ricketty chair, like a queen who comes to pass judgment on 
her rebel subject ; like one who may exercise her royal pre- 
rogative of mercy, but whose displeasure and disfavour are 
most justly merited. Archibald McAlister had looked for 

the wronged and half-maddened Janet McAlister, whom he 
had seen last under the shadow of the orchard-trees in her 
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Normandy home; he had expected to meet the injured 
woman whose light of life he had basely and ruthlessly ex- 
tinguished long, long ago ; but he had never dreamed of the 
change which years of anguish, and patience, and struggle, 
and endurance had wrought. That calm, high serenity, that 
quiet gaze which met his, as if he were an entirely different 
person, so thoroughly discomposed him that he could say 
nothing: he covered his face with his poor, thin, trembling 
hands, and groaned aloud. 

Again Janet spoke : “ You wished to see me, Mr. McAlister. 
What have you to say tome? My time is short, and I am 
very much engaged.” 

“ Mercy, Janet—mercy 
say. 

“What merey do you require of me? You showed none 
to me when—but that is past ; we will not speak of it. I 
do not wish to recur to those days. What can I do for 
you?” 

“Grant me your forgiveness! Pardon me as you would 
pardon a criminal who is about to expiate his sins with his 
life !” “ 

“T do pardon you ; I forgave you some time ago ; and now 
may God pardon you! It is that which should mostly con- 
cern you now.” 

“God!” he exclaimed, almost fiercely. “Janet! I have 
tried to believe there is no God; I have flattered myself I 
did believe it ; I have lived as if there were no God, no future 
world, no judgment, no hell! But now—now that I know 
my days are numbered, I can no longer delude myself I 
would fain have died in peace; but I know there is One to 
whom I must give account for the sins done in the body. 
Oh, the terrible hereafter! Oh, the blackness of darkness 
that covers all beyond the grave! I have served the devil— 
ay, well and willingly have I served him; and now he is 
going to give me my wages. I will soon be with him ; he 
tells me so ; he mocks me when my agony is greatest! And 
last night I dreamed that my life on earth was over, and 


1” 


was all the miserable man could 
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he—the fiend—had me in his cruel clutches, and you stood 
up, calmly smiling in the bright, blue sky, among the angels, 
while I sank down—down in the horrible abyss, where mul- 
titudes of other souls were crying out in their hopeless, end- 
less misery! The dream will be the truth ere many days 
are over.” 

“T hope not! Archibald McAlister, I command you, turn 
to God! There is yet time: so long as the breath of life 
lasts out, the sinner may repent. Let the wicked forsake 
his way, and God will have mercy upon him.” 

“No, Janet ; it istoolate! toolate! My heartishard. I 
cannot repent; and if I could, it would be of no avail. I re- 
member the words I heard long, long ago in the kirk, the 
words my mother taught her innocent boy—‘I also will 
laugh at your calamity; I will mock when your fear 
cometh: when your fear cometh as desolation, and your 
destruction cometh as a whirlwind; when distress and 
anguish cometh upon you. They would none of My 
counsel, they despise all My reproof. Therefore shall they 
eat of the fruit of their own way, and be filled with their 
own devices.’ ” 

“That is spoken to those whose day of grace is past ; 
yours still lingers on, though it is evening-time, even the 
eleventh hour.” 

“God will not accept such tardy repentance ; nay, I am 
not sure that, if I could be certain of living another ten 
years, I should want to repent at all. I will not insult the 
Most High by supposing He could regard so great and 
obstinate a sinner.” 

“ And yet He says, ‘Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow ; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool.’ ” 

‘‘ How can such things be?” 

“Tf a garment is exceedingly stained and foul, what should 
we do with it ?” 

“ A garment may be washed clean, but my soul is defiled 
past cleansing.” 
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“Nay! but the garment is in the worse case: if it be long 
left soiled and unregarded, no power on earth can restore it 
to its first bright purity ; while your soul, washed in the 
Fountain opened for all uncleanness, may be cleansed from 
all its defilements, and presented spotless and fair before the 
throne of God.” 

“ What fountain do you speak of?” 

“The fountain opened on Calvary more than eighteen 
centuries ago, The stream that has flowed on since then, 
freely and fully, for all who will wash and be clean—the 
blood of Jesus Christ, which cleanseth from all sin.” 

“Ts it possible that it could avail for me?” 

“Not only possible, but certain, if only you will have 
faith, and cast the burden of your sins upon Him who 
poured forth His life for you, for me, for all who in lowli- 
ness of spirit seek Him, and trust, for His dear blood’s sake, 
to be forgiven.” 

“But I cannot seek Him—my heart is too hard.” 

“T know that; but Christ will make you willing. He 
will soften your heart; He will make you say, ‘ Father, I 
have sinned against Heaven and before Thee, and am no 
more worthy to be called Thy son.’” 

“JT have nothing to do with Christ, and He has nothing 
to do with me. He would not hear me.” 

“Try Him, only try Him, for He never yet disregarded 
the cry of the sorrowful. He has ‘ nothing to do with you,’ 
do you say? That is your mistake ; He died for you; He 
is speaking to you now ; He is calling at this moment, and 
saying, ‘My son, even now, in the evening of your days, 
leave all and follow Me ; come to Me, and learn of Me, and 
I will give you rest.’” 

“Janet, you speak as if you loved Christ—as if He were 
a living Friend !” 

“ And He is my living Friend. I do not worship a dead 
Christ ; my Saviour was dead, but is alive again for ever- 
more. He is in the heaven of heavens, interceding for me, 
comforting me by speaking to me daily by His. blessed Spirit, 
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by His Word, and by His saints. I can go to Him and tell 
Him all my troubles, all my wants. He is gone to prepare 
a place for me, and when that which he would have me to 
do is done, He will take me to Himself, and I shall see Him 
as He is, and be like Him, and sin no more, and praise and 
serve Him eternally with a perfect heart, and 


‘«* Every power find sweet employ 
In that eternal world of joy.’ 


Oh, Archibald! have I not cause to love Him? Can any 
heart be so hard that it will not melt at such gracious good- 
ness as He bestows upon us His rebel creatures ?” 

“Janet, you astonish me! I know that your life has been 
blighted, I know that I—wretch that I was and am—have 
overshadowed all your days. But you seem happy ; there 
is a light in your eyes that never shone there in your 
blithest, most untroubled hours; you look calm and peace- 
ful; your very face shines, as it were, with some reflected 
glory, as if, like Moses of olden time, you had seen 
God.” 

“JT have seen Him! I have seen Jesus; He has shown 
Himself to me very God and very Man. I have laid my 
sins upon Him, and they are gone. I have trusted Him en- 
tirely, given myself into His keeping for time and for 
eternity, and I know that all is well.” 

“ How long has this been ?” 

“Not very long, only a few months ; though for years I 
was striving to find God, yet found Him not, because I was 
seeking a false deity of my own, not the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. After I returned to my father’s 
house I wanted to die; in sullen despair I refused to look on 
life any longer. I rebelled against God; in my heart I 
cursed the hour that gave me birth ; I would take no com- 
fort ; I was bowed down with shame and misery ; I was like 
one who beats his hands to pieces against the stone walls of 
his prison, knowing all the time that his impotent agony is 
all vain, I shut myself up with my murdered hopes, and 
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made my moans where none could hear, and I hated all 
things—yow most of all.” 

“That was right ; it was well to hate me, the base and 
cruel deceiver. But, Janet, if you would believe it, I married 
you in good faith. I never meant that you should know of 
that other marriage, contracted foolishly and wildly when I 
was almost a boy. I meant to take you for my true and 
lawful wife.” 

“Hush ! do not speak of that time. I did not come here 
to recur to my own wrongs. You said you wished my for- 
giveness, therefore I am here to grant it, and to minister to 
your needs, as if you were my own brother.” 

“Oh, Janet! cannot you feel, just for the little while I 
have to live, that lam your husband again? You wrong no 
one in giving back a little of the love you once felt for me. 
She whom you would have wronged had you stayed with me 
is long agodead. Cannot you feel like Janet McAlister again— 
just fora little while—for a few days, for the end is very near?” 

“No, I cannot!” and Janet’s voice was quiet and firm. 
“T cannot, Archibald ; if you were in perfect health, and 
rich, and honoured, and besought me to permit you to give 
me the place I once thought was mine for life, it could not 
be, for I love you no longer. I would do you good, I would 
be kind, I would nurse you and tend you—nay, but I love 
you in some sort, though not as a wife. If you will let me, 
I will do all for you that a wife should do for her dying, 
helpless husband; but, understand distinctly, the love of 
other days is gone—it is dead, withered, frozen! I knew 
you to be not my husband, and I conquered it, I starved it, 
and trod it down till it died out of my heart.” 

“You could do it? Ithought woman’s love never changed, 
never died ?” 

“ As I told you, love in some sort does remain ; but that 
is a vain jargon about woman’s love never changing. If love 
becomes sin, if must be changed—it can be changed ; there 
is nothing, however hard, that cannot be done if it be right. 
Ah! there is much misery wrought by that false conception 
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of woman’s love ; true love must be pure, it must be willing 
that God should see it all in its inmost recesses ; it must dare 
to slay itself for duty’s sake. My love for you was true and 
pure, but when I knew my true position, it could be pure no 
longer. I had only a blind faith in God—I knew Him not 
at all; but I believed that He was almighty, and would hear 
earnest, heart-felt prayer, and day and night I cried, ‘ Let 
this love of mine die!’ And it did die, but the sting re- 
mained. Yes, love is a beautiful thing: there is nothing 
fairer, and holier, and sweeter in this world of ours; but 
there is something better even than love—doing one’s duty 
as in the sight of God. If God says—‘ Give up that love of 
thine ; it is no longer to My glory, nor to thy good ; cast it 
from thee, it must be given up. The heart will bleed when 
the tendrils are torn away, but God will heal the wounds, and 
shed His own balm over the sore and anguished spirit.” 

“ Are you not preaching asceticism ?” 

“No; it is not asceticism to obey God’s will.” 

“ But if love could be put away, how much of the faith of 
life would be lost. Are you sure that God would tell you to 
resign love?” 

“Quite sure! He would not tell the wife to put away her 
love for her husband ; He would not bid the parent cease to 
love the child, or the child the parent, or the brother the 
sister, or the sister the brother. The human ties that He 
. Himself has blessed are never to be broken, never to be 
weakened ; but when His blessing cannot be sought, when 
the love may not be cherished in His pure and holy name, it 
must be relinquished.” 

“ And if it be not relinquished ?” 

“Then will it bring its exceeding punishment. The wine 
of one’s life will be turned to gall, our pleasant fruits to dust 
and ashes; the very love itself which ought to have been 
cast away will become a torture and a penance. If I had not 
been disobedient, all this misery had never been. I should 
have escaped bitter suffering, and you a great sin. Oh, that 
I had listened to my father’s warning voice !” 
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“Oh, that you had! Oh, Jeanie woman, I wish you 
had never seen me. You deserved a better fate than has 
befallen you! If I could recall the past, how differently 
should all things transpire.” 

“It cannot be recalled, and therefore let us speak of it no 
more. What have you been doing since I left you in 
Normandy ?” 

“ Going from bad to worse, Janet ; living an evil life, as I 
am like to die an evil death. I lived in Paris, and for a time 
I was rich—you know how my riches came ; then my luck 
turned, and I had to go to Germany. There I lived a shame- 
ful life, sinking lower and lower year by year. At last, 
prodigal as I was, I was weary of a course of unbroken 
iniquity ; strange longings arose within me for a quiet life ; 
I really wished to be respectable. My old place in society I 
knew I had forfeited for ever, but I thought I might live 
somewhere quietly and unobtrusively, free from the harassing 
whirl of thought, and the guilty complications in which I 
had been involved so long. My health was broken, my 
reputation gone ; moreover, I was nearly penniless. I vowed 
that, if my luck came back again, and I could secure a 
decent sum of money, I would renounce the dice for ever. 
Well, one day I won a few pounds, the next day still more ; 
and I kept my vow, without saying a word to my associates, 
who had cheated me infamously. I packed up all my 
worldly goods—it did not take long to do that—and I came 
away to England. I lived a little while in London, trying 
for a situation_as law-clerk, or anything. But I soon found 
out that one had better be without money than without 
character ; no one would employ me, and my little stock of 
cash dwindled rapidly. In the meantime my health sank 
and sank ; I began to spit blood ; my appetite became ca- 
pricious, and I was worn to death by a frightful, hacking 
cough. Still I struggled on, and once I obtained respectable 
employment; but my story, as regarded my gambling adven- 
tures, got wind, and I was summarily dismissed. Then I 
tried writing for the newspapers, and now and then an article 
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was accepted ; but I could not live on such few and far- 
between supplies, so I wrote for the penny-a-liners, for the 
lowest departments of the press. At last, feeling dreadfully 
ill, I went to a doctor who gave advice to the poor, gratis— 
by this time I was poor enough—and he said, ‘ My good 
fellow, if you don’t live well, and take your ease, you'll die. 
You ought to*spend a winter abroad.’ He might as well 
have told me to fly, or to discover the philosopher's stone, in 
order to preserve my miserable existence ; I lived on the 
coarsest food, and not always enough of that ; I had to be 
out if. all weathers ; as for going abroad, I had not at any 
time money enough in my pocket to pay my railway fare for 
a hundred miles. Once I thought of emigrating ; but then 
I reflected that Government would not help so poor and 
worn-out a creature as I was to leave his native land. 
Besides, I longed to lay my bones on Scottish soil ; and, 
before all else, I groaned to see your face once more, and to 
hear you say, ‘Archie, I forgive you!’ So I left London, 
and began to travel northward ; now and then I got a lift 
in carts and waggons, but I walked nearly all the way, stop- 
ping sometimes in any likely place, and doing any job that 
came in my way for a few pence, just to get food to keep me 
alive. One night last August I reached this place ; I was 
quite worn-out, I could go no farther ; I resolved to stay here 
awhile and recruit my strength, and get a little work to help 
me on. I was successful in procuring some employment, 
but I was too weak to do much; I had a gold locket with a 
diamond in it that had been my mother’s, and that I had 
reverenced even in my lowest degradation. Pressed by 
misery, I sold it, hoping it would bring as much as would 
find me shelter and food till I died ; but I could only get a 
quarter of its true value. I abandoned, from sheer necessity, 
the idea of going to Scotland, and I concluded to die here, 
I cared not how soon ; only of late dreadful thoughts of the 
judgment to come have haunted me night and day. Janet, 
the Bible, which in my palmy days I scoffed at, és true ; it 
says, ‘The way of transgressors is hard.’ ” 
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The sternness was gone from Janet's brow now. Her 
heart was wrung as she gazed on the dying face, and 
listened to the dying voice of him who had once been her 
nearest and dearest in all the world. She said gently: “ You 
will let me supply all your wants; you will let me care for 
you?” 

“Yes! I can take anything from you. And oh, Janet, 
if you forgive me, perhaps God will also pardon my great 
sin against Him !” 

“And you must not remain here,” she continued, still in 
the same quiet tone as before; “this air is bad, and: Mrs. 
Ford is too busy to give you the attention you require. I 
know of a comfortable room to let in Arne—you must go 
there.” 

“Janet, I would not compromise you for the world; I 
lave done you injury enough. I would rather die than 
expose you to the malicious gossip of neighbours.” 

“There need be no compromise ; those who know my 
secret will keep it well. You are my countryman—an old 
friend ; it is meet that I should be kind to you in your hour 
of extremity.” 

“Janet, your goodness overpowers me; this is indeed 
returning good for evil, but it is heaping coals of fire on 
my head.” 

Then some arrangements were made about leaving 
Cradock’s-lane, and seeing a medical man; and Janet was 
fustening her cloak, when he said, in the broken accents of 
one whose mind and body are alike weakened by fatal 
disease, “ You do forgive me, Janet?” And she answered 
mildly, “ Quite! I forgive you, as I trust Almighty God 
forgives me for his dear Son’s sake. But oh! Archibald, 
seek His forgiveness, for He will forgive ; and He will, if 
only you accept His grace, make your last days your best and 
sweetest ! I shall see you again soon ; but I shall not cease 
to pray for you from this hour—that you may be taught of 
God, and brought into the heavenly fold, and—and—” 

But Janet’s voice died away ; the tide of feeling rose too 
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strongly, and she felt that she must keep silence or lose all 
self-control. Timidly he put out his hand, and she, in token 
of her perfect pardon, took it. Never, never had she 
thought to feel that familiar clasp again on this side the 
grave. 

“Too late! too late!” murmured the dying man, as she 
turned away. 

And when Janet once more reached her home, she heard 
Maggie reading aloud from a poem just published :— 


“No light : so late ; and dark and chill the night! 
Oh, let us in that we may find the light ! 
Too late, too late: ye cannot enter now.” 


Co ACP Biky. poset. 
DELUSIONS. 


Late on the afternoon of the same day, a railway cab, well- 
laden with luggage, stopped at the garden-gate of Daisy 
Bank. Out sprang a well-looking young man, half extin- 
guished in coats and plaids, and he immediately proceeded 
to hand from the conveyance a young lady, cloaked and 
muffled up to the nose. 

“Drive on te Sycamore-villa,” said the gentleman to the 
cabman, “and leave the things there, of course ; and say we 
are coming; and tell them to give you a good stiff glass of 
toddy to keep the cold out, this miserable raw night.” 

The man touched his hat and sent his horse on, while the 
young couple, whom you have, of course, recognised for Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert Thornthwaite, proceeded to make their 
arrival known at Daisy Bank. Maggie flew out at the first 
sound of the bell, in time to intercept Joan on her way to 
answer the door; and there, on the very threshold, the impet- 
uous girl seized her married sister, and nearly suffocated her 
with kisses and demonstrative embraces ; till at length poor 
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Effie was fain to ery out: “ Dear, Maggie, do let me come in, 
I am so tired; oh, my dear child, that will do—I cannot 
breathe.” 

“ And J should like to come in, if I may,” said another 
voice almost out in the darkness behind Effie; it was 
Herbert’s, of course, and he was rather impatient of being 
left so long unregarded in the back ground. 

Maggie made way rather sulkily; all the kisses in the 
world would not have taken her breath, she thought, if she 
had been nearly four weeks away from her family! Why, 
she would have wanted to kiss Joan, and Pussums ; yes, 
certainly she would have kissed Pussums, the dearest and 
cleverest cat in the world! Effie, released from her sister’s 
vigorous young arms, made her way into the parlour. There 
was Adam, hastening to welcome his pet-sister; there was 
Janet, pale and languid, newly risen from the sofa, with yet 
a gleam of brightnéss in her heavy eyes, as they caught sight 
of the pretty, familiar golden curls under the stylish little 
hat which Effie had set up during her travels; there was 
Julian, in wonderful spirits, only damped a little on account 
of Janet’s unusual indisposition ; there was Rose, fair, frank, 
and blooming as ever, and radiant with satisfaction in the 
thought that Effie was once more within walking distance, 
and could be seen any day and under any circumstances. 

Effie sat down in the seat of honour, Adam’s patriarchal 
chair, as Julian and Maggie called it, and threw off her bat, 
and unfastened her cloak, and put her feet on the fender, 
and lay back with an evident intention of enjoying a comfort- 
able chat. But Herbert interfered: ‘ Now, Effie, you know 
we must only stay ten minutes ; mother will be Sat 
annoyed if we keep supper waiting.” 

“Supper! how horribly Gothic, and it is not seven 
o'clock!” said the little beauty, pettishly. ‘Herbert, I 
shall stay here half-an-hour exactly ; your mother cannot 
want her supper before nine o'clock !” 

“ She is always cross—I mean, that is, she is put out, and 
feels poorly, if she does not have it precisely at half-past 
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eight. It is past seven now, and it will take us more than 
half-an-hour to walk.” 

“Well! even then, we shall be in readiness to discuss 
the supper by half-past eight. Anyhow, Herbert, in time or 
not in time, I am not going to stir from here till I feel quite 
inclined.” 

“Well! how have you liked ‘the Lakes?’” asked Adam ; 
he wished to end the contest between the husband and 
wife. 

“Oh!” quoth Herbert, “they are splendid, of course, 
only they went beyond themselves too often.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

«“ Why, it was always raining; and, by Jove! I never saw 
such rain in my life; it was enough to make a fellow swear; 
it wet you to the skin in less than no time. Lakes, indeed ! 
the whole country was a lake; and as for the mountains, we 
had to take them on trust for whole days together. I think 
we saw the tops once or twice.” 

“Now, Herbert,” interrupted Effie, “what awful stories 
you do tell! For five days it never rained at all, and the 
mountains were glorious; and it was a beautiful time for 
the Forces ; we saw them to perfection.” 

“Yes, they always call a waterfall a Force up there. I 
say, Rose, you should have seen Lodore. They say it’s an 
imposition in the summer months, but when we saw it, 
laws! how it did come down! Flash, dash, splash, clash, 
crash, as that fellow says in his poetry.” 

“Hear him!” cried Effie, in huge disdain; “he calls 
Southey ‘that fellow.’” 

“Well, I never had any acquaintance with him. Do you 
know, Miss Dunkeld, she made me read one of his things ; 
about this very Lodore it was. Such a queer medley! It 
all rhymed.” 

“« How does the water come down at Lodore?’ I sup- 
pose you mean,” 

“Yes, a rum thing, isn’t it? And that silly wife of mine 
went staring at Greta Hall, because the man Southey lived 
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there once. And all the while we were at Keswick she 
kept mooning over verses of his she remembered. There 
was ‘A curse’ she talked about, and somebody—no I think 
it was something called ‘ Domdaniel’ she tried to tell me 
about. And one night she made me so ill, I had to take a 
double dose of brandy-and-water before I went to bed; it 
was a dreary, chilly night, the mountains looked enough to 
scare you, and we were standing on the bridge over the 
Greta, and the little mess of a river was tumbling and 
boiling like a thousand tea-kettles; and all of a sudden 
Mrs. Effie, who had been looking down into the foaming, 
noisy water, cries out to herself ; 


*Who comes from the bridal chambers ? 
’Tis Azrael, Angel of Death !’ 


Tt gave me quite a turn, for I thought she meant our chamber, 
and I did not relish the notion of such a visitor coming or 
going, I can tell you.” 

“Tf you had ever read Southey you would have recognised 
the quotation at once,” said Rose. 

“T never heard his name before Effie began to rave about 
him, while we were on Derwentwater.” 

Effie looked a little ashamed; she knew that Rose and 
Julian would certainly vote her husband to be a barbarian. 
They, and, till lately, herself, had never conceived of full- 
grown people, in the better classes of society, unacquainted 
with the standard poets of the age. She had known all 
about “the water coming down at Lodore” ever since she 
was seven years old ; but now they were at home she would 
make Herbert read ; she would put him through a course of 
her favourite authors at once. She tried to change the con- 
versation by speaking of Banks’ Pencil Manufactory, in 
which Herbert had really taken an interest; but she felt 
herself on thorns, lest he should say any more to expose his 
ignorance. However, he soon made her cheeks flame with 
something that was ignorance of good taste, rather than of 
men and literature. Rose, in her dark winter dress, looked 
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very pretty and womanly; and turning round to her, the 
unlucky bridegroom commenced a series of broad compli- 
ments, which had the effect of colouring her cheeks, very 
much to his admiration. “And when are you going to be 
married, Miss Rose?” he asked, in a familiar tone that 
made Julian’s blood rush furiously through his veins ; “why 
you're nearly as old as my Effie, and very nearly as pretty, 
and you look half-a-dozen years older. A wretched old 
woman at Ambleside said my wife was ’a married baby ’— 
the insolent old witch! I’d have called her to account, only 
she was ‘my lady,’ the first real live countess I ever spoke 
to. But come now, Rose, when is it to be? JT know all about 
it, and he’s a very nice young fellow.” And the sapient 
youth winked at his discomfited bride, who was beginning 
sorely to regret her pertinacity in remaining beyond the 
stipulated ten minutes. 

Rose turned her flushed face full. upon her persecutor, and 
haughtily replied —* Really, sir, I am at a loss to understand 
your meaning. May I request you to choose another subject 
less personal ?” 

“My young sisters are not accustomed. to be rallied on 
such delicate points,” said Adam, with a severe dignity 
that fairly extinguished. Mr. Herbert Thornthwaite. His 
sister Annie was never better pleased than when joked about 
her beaux and admirers, both mythical and actual; he 
thought every young lady must like to be told she was 
pretty, and supposed to have a lover somewhere in the back- 
ground. He looked impatiently at his wife, and asked her 
if they had better not be moving. Effie rose wearily: that 
long-anticipated reunion, that dear half-hour to which she 
had looked forward so eagerly all the day, had. not afforded 
her nearly the satisfaction she expected to receive ;. and then 
being at Arne, it seemed so strange to say “ Good-bye,” and 
go away; she would willingly have lingered by that fire- 
side all the evening, nay, she would willingly have gone to her 
own old room, there to take off her cloak and shake out her 
bright ringlets, and come down again to be petted and nursed 
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by Adam, and to have skirmishes with Julian, and loving 
lectures from Janet, and fun —good, honest, downright, 
genuine fun—with Maggie and Pussums on the hearthrug. 

But this could not be: Daisy Bank was her home no 
longer; she was not Effie Dunkeld now, but Mrs. Herbert 
Thornthwaite ; and she belonged to her husband ; and if he 
chose to go to Labrador, or Jericho, or South Australia, she 
must perforce accompany him. “ After all,” thought poor 
little Effie, “love and marriage are great delusions. I am 
sure I love Herbert ; I should have died, I know, if I had 
not been allowed to have him; but I do wish he knew a 
little more. I shouldn’t care if he knew any one thing well; 
if there were any one subject in the world that he could 
come out upon satisfactorily, I wouldn’t complain: but really 
he knows nothing, except about dogs, and guns, and scandal- 
ous stories, not fit to be talked about. Well, he isa dear 
fellow, though, and he loves me with all his heart; and I 
have only to wish and have, he says, and we are to be as 
happy as two loye-birds on one perch, and I must talk to 
him ; he will improve, I dare say; and he really is very 
good-looking ; when his beard and whiskers are well grown, 
I shall be very proud of him.” 

Nevertheless, Effie felt a strange weight at her heart as 
she rose to go away. She kissed Janet again and again, and 
nestled her pretty head against Adam’s bosom just as she 
had been wont to do all her life, ever since she could 
remember her existence ; flying always to that dear, strong 
brother to be petted or comforted, or coaxed, or talked to, as 
occasion might require. Again and again the doubt returned: 
had she done wisely in abandoning so soon and so easily the 
happy home of love, and culture, and refinement, which she 
really cared for, infinitely more than she had ever imagined? 
Would any love be like theirs who had watched by her 
cradle, and tended her childhood, and borne with her way- 
ward youth? Would any home be so sure and safe a 
shelter? She hated herself when she remembered how she 
had despised its frugal economy, how impatient she had been 
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of the little restraints necessarily imposed by their limited 
circumstances, and how anxious she had been to have her 
own way, and do exactly as she liked. Even in the honey- 
moon, she had found out that a married woman cannot do 
exactly as she pleases; what further discoveries might not 
ensue as the long, monotonous years of wedded life rolled on? 

Poor little Effie! she could not analyse her own feelings ; 
she only knew that she felt very tired and dispirited, and 
terribly conscious of manifold self-delusions, from which she 
was just beginning to wake up. 

When she was gone, Julian took up Pussums from the 
hearth, and thus addressed that respectable quadruped, the 
while she piteously mewed at being compelled to stand up- 
right on her hind legs: “I say, Pussums, you and I will 
not cultivate Mr. Herbert Thornthwaite any more than we 
can help ; will we, my dear cat? You see, Pussums, he is 
decidedly vulgar, and a cat of your discernment must have 
detected the extreme paucity of his attainments. I dare say 
he will take liberties with you, Pussums, seme day, pull your 
highly-demonstrative tail, or tweak your sapient whiskers ; 
if he do, dear cat, I beg you will take summary vengeance, 
after the manner of your somewhat vindictive species. And, 
to conclude, Pussums, in the words of the immortal ‘ Mrs. 
Crupp,’ ‘thank Evins!’ he is only our brother in- 
law !” 

“T trust,” said Rose, haughtily, “he will not consider me 
as a sister because he has married Effie.” 

“Hush, children!” interposed Adam, “for Effie’s sake 
you must make the best of this young man ; and, remember, 
he may have his good qualities, even though he does happen 
to be ignorant of the poets in general, and of Southey in 
particular. Effie cannot be unmarried now ; we must, there- 
fore, make the best, the very best of her husband.” 

Julian privately made a face, and Maggie whispered to 
Pussums, who was purring audibly on her lap, that she didn’t 
believe there was any “best,” and certainly not any “very 
best” about him, : 
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Meanwhile, the young couple wended their way through 
the darkness to Sycamore-villa, and a light mist falling in 
fine rain made them both nearly as wet as had any of the 
storms they had encountered on their October tour. 

“T never will be married again at this time of the year,” 
said Effie, disconsolately. “My lovely feather will be all 
uncurled,” 

“Bless me!” retorted Mr. Herbert, “‘I hope you will 
never be married again at any time of the year. We are go- 
ing to live together for six-and-sixty years, you know; we've 
begun in such good ‘time, thanks to my determination to be 
a married man before Gunpowder Plot. How confoundedly 
dark it is! Ah! there is the lamp at-Sycamore-villa !” 

* What made you call it Sycamore-villa ?” 

“Why, you little silly, because of the great sycamore at 
the corner of the garden! It’s the best sycamore anywhere 
about.” 

“Do you mean the tree at the angle of the road and the 
green lane?” - 

“Of course Ido! I thought you understood treeology.” 

“Ts there such an vlogy? I should think it would be 
arborology.” 

“Why arborology ? we are speaking of trees, not arbours ; 
and arbours may be made of wood or stone.” 

“ Arbor is Latin for tree ; do you not remember ?” 

“To be sure, I learnt that once upon a time: ‘ Arbor, 
arboris !’—but I’ve forgotten nearly all the Latin I ever 
knew ; it wouldn’t be a bad plan to rub it up.” 

“ No, indeed! I wish you would.” 

“T do not think I could take the trouble ; I hate being 
bothered. But about the sycamore ?” 

“Tt is not a sycamore at all, but a horse chestnut.” 

“Never mind, they are one and the same thing, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“No, indeed! you might as well call the horse that drew 
us from the station an ox or a camel, as call that tree a syca- 
more. The horse chestnut has palmate leaves, and its flowers 
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are in upright spikes, large and white, just touched with a 
lovely rose tint ; the sycamore has leaves shaped like those of 
a vine, or nearly so, and the flowers are green, and hang down, 
like tassels. Oh! they are quite different trees.” 

“Well, I suppose you know; but I warn you not to en- 
lighten my mother’s mind on the subject. Somebody told 
her once it was not a sycamore, and she was seriously dis- 
pleased, and has had a grudge against the person ever since. 
She has always called the thing a sycamore, and how absurd 
it would look if we had named the house after something 
that was not on the premises. If you manage well, Effie, 
my mother will make much of you, because you belong to 
me; she would pet a blind puppy, if it were mine, and if I 
cared for it. She’s a good mother, but I must confess she 
has a temper, and a peppery one too ; and if she takes a dis- 
like to you she will hate you always, and show it too, and it 
will be very disagreeable.” 

Effie shivered ; her husband thought it was with the cold ; 
the poor child was really trembling at, the prospect of her 
future life among her new relations. But just then they 
reached Sycamore-villa, and the door was thrown open, and 
there was a blaze of light, and Effie was being welcomed by 
her mother-in-law and Annie. An immense explosive kiss, 
and a remark upon her beauty from Mr. Thornthwaite, senior, 
concluded the performance, and Effie was hurried off to her 
chamber, which Annie informed her had been “ done up all 
fresh ” for her reception. It wasa large and handsome room, 
and Effie looked longingly at the bed ; she was so tired she 
could scarcely stand, and so sleepy that she could not help 
perpetrating a series of yawns, while Annie told her how 
much the green damask curtains had cost per yard, and how 
James and Lewis had sent to London for the carpet, ete. 

“T think I will not go down again to-night,” said Effie, 
at last; “I am so tired, Annie, I could go to sleep in my 
chair.” 

“But, indeed, you must go down,” replied Annie, authori- 
tatively ; “mother will be offended for ever and a day, if 
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you don’t. We have taken ever such pains with the supper, 
and there are the Misses Blackitt, and Mr. and Mrs. Brown, 
and old Mrs. Tomkins, come on purpose to meet you. Come, 
rouse up—here’s some warm water; shall I lend you my 
brush? your hair is in such a tangle! And you ought 
to change your dress—fancy! a bride in a dowdy, grey 
winsey !” 

Effie rose in silent despair, very much inclined to cry, and 
resolved to tell Annie at some future time that she did not 
intend to be dictated to. “ Janet never spoke to her in that 
fashion, and Janet had a right, and—oh, dear ! ”__noor Effie 
gulped down a legion of sobs as she devoutly wished she 
were safe at Daisy Bank again, being lectured by Janet for 
idleness, and untidiness, and naughtiness in general. 

At length she was ready to go down, and her husband, 
who had made an extensive toilet somewhere, and put on a 
pair of very tight, primrose-coloured kid gloves, met her in 
the hall, and they entered the drawing-room in due form, 
Effie feeling miserably conscious that her appearance was an 
entire failure, owing to her fatigue, and paleness, and un- 
happy state of mind. 

But presently supper was announced, and they all went to 
the dining-room. Such a supper Effie had never seen! At 
the bottom the pitce de résistance, an enormous roasted leg 
of mutton, “a prime wether leg, well-fed and juicy,” as Mr. 
Thornthwaite was telling everybody, as soon as he had taken 
his seat ; at the top, a goose, stuffed, of course, with sage and 
onions ; in the middle, a pair of boiled fowls and oyster 
sauce ; also, marshalled at proper intervals, a fine ham, a 
tongue, a game-pie, a brace of birds, and certain mysterious- 
looking but savoury compounds, which Mrs. Thornthwaite 
called “horn-trays,” and Mr, Thornthwaite “sickshaws,” and 
Annie “ entries.” 

Poor Effie began to feel seriously unwell at the odour of 
so many meats, and she had to refuse nearly everthing which 
was pressed upon her. She took a little tongue on her plate, 
and made a pretence of eating it, while everybody else 
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discussed the goose, and fowls, and mutton, and entrées, 
alias “horn-trays,” ete. 

Presently, Mr. Thornthwaite cried out: ‘‘ What has Mrs, 
Herbert got to drink? Does she take porter, or bitter beer, 
or stout? Or will she have a glass of sherry? Or perhaps a 
little hot brandy and water would not be amiss after her 
long journey and the cold walk from Daisy Bank? I say, 
Herbert, mix for your wife !” 

But Effie faintly stated her preference for water; she 
always drank it ; she only took wine medicinally, or occasion- 
ally for courtesy. “Tut! tut!” cried the good-humoured 
pere Thornthwaite, “nobody shall drink water in my house ; 
the dogs should have small beer if they could drink it.” Effie, 
for peace’ sake, allowed Herbert to pour her out a glass of 
sherry ; but she implored him, in a whisper, to get her a 
tumbler of water also; and, in a few minutes, she had a 
magnificent carafe full of pure, sparkling, cold water at her 
own disposal. Nobody else seemed inclined to make a trial 
of Adam's wine. The supper was long and tedious ; there was 
a second course, including mince-pies, Christmas pudding, 
damson-tart, greengage and apricot ditto, custards, jellies, 
blanc-manges, creams, etc., flanked by an array of light wines 
and liqueurs ; and everybody drank the health of the bride 
and bridegroom in a bumper of champagne. Then followed 
cheese and celery, and, finally, when Effie felt that she must 
expire if she did not soon leave the room, the spirit-decanters, 
hot water, and cigars and pipes made their appearance. 

Effie could endure no more; she hated the smell of tobacco, 
and Herbert hitherto had humoured her by taking his smoke 
out of doors. She lingered on in a pitiable state of misery, 
with a racking headache and an awful state of nausea, till 
everybody was accommodated with a steaming goblet, even 
Annie daintily crushing the sugar in her quantum of some- 
thing and water—Effie believed it was Hollands ;—and all 
the pipes and cigars were in full action, raising a cloud in 
which she felt it impossible to breathe any longer. A large 
glass of spirits and water was mixed for her, as a mark of 
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especial favour and attention, by Mr. Thornthwaite himself ; 
“hot, and sweet, and strong,” he declared, “as the ladies 
always liked it, though they were too modest to insist upon 
the last qualification.” She gave Herbert an imploring 
glance, and he was still too much of a lover not to under- 
stand, or to resist the mute appeal of her heavy, beseeching 
eyes. He declared “his wife was worn out with her day’s 
travelling, and he was not going to be a widower before the 
honeymoon was well over, so he should at once escort her to 
her chamber.” 

Effie gave him a look of gratitude that fully repaid him ; 
and, after interminable good-nights, she got away. “There !” 
said Herbert, when he had seen her safely in her own room, 
“go to sleep, and wake to-morrow morning like a daisy.” 
And he was gone before Effie could reply, and, instead of 
obeying orders, she sat down and cried bitterly. She felt 
that she had cut a very poor figure among her new friends 
and relations; she felt ill, dizzy, nervous, and most miserable. 
Underlying every idea, every current of thought that pre- 
sented itself, came that miserable sense of past delusion, and 
present awakening to actual truths. If she had been in her 
own room at home she would have flung herself on the bed 
without undressing, and wept herself to sleep; but what 
would Herbert say when he came and found her in such a 
plight? “ Oh! that she were in the humble little room that 
once was hers!” was the secret longing of her heart. Nerve- 
less and trembling, she crept into bed, and, with youth’s 
happy privilege, soon forgot her troubles in sleep. She was 
awakened—she knew not how long after, it seemed like 
hours—by Herbert’s coming into the room and tumbling 
over the chairs, and banging up against the wardrobe, as if 
he were smitten with sudden blindness. Effie spoke, and he 
answered rather snappishly, and bade her to go to sleep 
again. It was very strange, she thought, and she ventured 
to ask him if he was poorly. He burst into an idiotic laugh, 
and replied— 

* Not now; but I shall be to-morrow. It’s that confounded 
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Hollands.’ It always serves me so if I take more than a 
thimble-full. I shall have a splitting headache in the 
morning, and my tongue will be like a dry frying-pan over 
hot coals, and I shall want you to nurse me; so go to sleep 
now, there’s my good little Effie!” 

Poor Effie! the knowledge that her husband was half or 
three-parts drunk, did not exactly compose her to renewed 
slumbers. Tt was dawn of day before she again slept 
soundly, and through all the weary hours of darkness she 
was wondering what would become of her if all her life were 
to be like this; and again came that miserable sense of self- 
delusion—which was delusion no longer—till she caught 
* herself actually saying, “Oh, that I could be Effie Dunkeld 
once more! I would marry Herbert after all ; but not yet— 
I would wait till I was older and wiser.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE KEEPER'S COTTAGE. 


Ir was a long and dreary winter that followed that murky 
November : the snow lay deep and pure week after week on 
hills and moors around St. Beetha’s; hard, biting frosts, 
with short intervals of deluging thaws, tried everybody's 
constitution ; and all nature looked so desolate and bare, 
that it needed the experience of former years to make one 
believe that she could ever again awake from her sullen 
stupor, and put on the beautiful bright robes of spring. The 
March winds blew with more than their accustomed fury ; 
the days indeed lengthened, but, in verification of the old 
adage, the cold strengthened. 

As for April’s golden rain, it was turned into sleet. But, 
at length, all ina hurry, as if she feared to be left behind, 
spring arrived; the sward grew green as if by magic, the 
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long-folded buds expanded into leaf and flower; a warm 
south wind blew gently from the plains, all things sprang 
into sudden life and beauty, and from morning to night the 
lark poured forth his exulting song high in his own “ glori- 
ous privacy of light,” while from every grove and bosky 
dell the woodland choir sang out their hymns of praise from 
matins until vesper-song. 

Miss de Torre had progressed but little through this long 
and trying season; but now, as it became manifest that tardy 
spring was come at last, she brightened up, and began to 
look forward to taking the air as soon as fine weather should 
be really established. 

One evening, early in May—it might be the fifth or sixth 
of the month—Lilla, going to visit an old woman to whom 
she read once a week, encountered Janet just within the 
verge of the Park. Lilla knew quite well where she was 
going, and turned back to walk by her side for a little way. 
Archibald McAlister was still living ; good air, warmth, and 
nourishing food, had roused once more to a transient flame 
the waning spark of life. 

He had come from Cradock’s-lane to the keeper's lodge ; 
and Janet and Lilla both saw him continually. Miss de 
Torre sent almost daily wine, fruit, and delicacies to tempt 
an invalid’s appetite; and game, of course, was to be had at 
any time; but Janet insisted on paying all ordinary expenses 
herself. 

A report had somehow gone abroad that Mr. McAlister 
was an old lover of Miss Dunkeld’s; but this seemed to be 
only the natural surmise of the curious gossipping world ; 
no one ever guessed, even remotely, at the true state of the 
case: and Miss Bullion, who once saw him, remarked that it 
was a good thing the affair never reached the ordinary ter- 
mination of marriage, since the years of the gentleman 
certainly doubled those of the lady. 

“How is Helen?” were Janet's first words, when Lilla 
and she had exchanged the usual greetings. 

“ Better, decidedly better. This warm weather seems to 
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bring her a new life; it is such a joy to her to lie by the 
open window and watch the shadows on the hills, and catch 
the gleam of the Whinster through the trees. It has been 
a sad winter for her; in February she drooped and drooped 
till I began to fear she might never fully revive.” 

“Mr. Auriol is come down, is he not?” 

“Yes, he came the day before yesterday. Helen brightened 
up wonderfully when he wrote to say he was really and truly 
coming. I tell her all her sunshine comes together. He 
did pay us a short visit in March, certainly; but he was in 
London and back again within four days.” 

“Does he make much stay now ?” 

“Have you not heard? My dear Janet, I shall have the 
luxury of imparting to you news of the first importance : 
Mr. Vavasour is dead.” 

“Excuse me, I am very stupid; but I do not quite see 
the connection between this old gentleman’s death and Mr. 
Auriol’s stay at St. Beetha’s.” 

“Mr, Vavasour was M.P. for our city, you know. Mr. 
Auriol is to stand in his stead. He will be nominated to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh, I see; then, of course, we may expect to have Mr. 
Philip among us till the election is over. I suppose there is 
little chance of the marriage taking place this summer.” 

“ Very little. As far as our unprofessional eyes can see, 
Helen is just where she was last October. There is not the 
least return of power; she never even attempts to stand, or, 
indeed, to sit upright, without support. Sometimes—I cannot 
help it—a sick fear comes over me that she will never be 
otherwise than she is now ; and yet Sir Henry Hartopp con- 
tinues to speak encouragingly, and Dr. Henslow hopes great 
things when the summer weather really sets in. But how is 
Effie? I called last week, and Mrs. Thornthwaite and Annie 
were so rude I really do not like to intrude myself again.’ 

“Effie is better, poor child! but really I see very little of 
her. We are not welcome at Sycamore-villa, and I fancy 
‘they are jealous of her coming home very frequently. I 
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am sometimes afraid Herbert is wearying of his toy; she is 
very much changed.” 

“Very much. Stay! I must gather those wood-anemones 
for Helen; wild flowers are her delight. I suppose you 
know the mill is actually begun?” 

“Yes ! the children walked as far one day last week ; and 
Cropper’s Buildings, I see, are actually disappearing, I am 
so glad the Taylors have one of the new houses. The man 
still remains firm, I suppose?” 

“Yes! he took the pledge before Christmas, and, so far, 
he has evinced no symptoms of relapse. He spends an hour, 
most evenings, at the Institute, and his wife says he is getting 
such a ‘scholard’ that she must learn something, or she’ll not 
be fit company for him long. But, Janet, I must turn back 
now, or old Betty will be fretting at my non-appearance. 
Ah! how the sunbeams are glinting through the wood! 
Those stitchworts look like stars of light upon that emerald 
bank, and I think I never saw the moss so delicately, vividly 
green. Good-bye! I shall see you to-morrow, perhaps, for I 
want to speak to Rose.”. 

And so Lilla turned back through the wood, and Janet 
went on along the narrow path, soft with last year’s leaves 
of oak and beech, and spines of fragrant fir, till she came to 
a broad, beautiful glade, where the trees receded, and 
through the long avenues came the fresh, sweet breezes of 
the fair May evening. The keeper's cottage stood before her 
in its pretty trim garden, and Mrs. Giles, the keeper's wife, 
was watching her hives, when Janet swung back the gate, 
She hastened instantly towards her visitor, exclaiming, “ Oh, 
Miss Dunkeld, I am glad you are come! I was going to send 
for you; I do think the poor genileman’s changing.” 

“Changing ? For the worse, do you mean, Mrs. Giles?” 

“Yes, for the worse, God help him! My master says to 
me, ‘ We'll have him quite sprightly now the warm weather 
is come ; he must go and sit under the south wall, and watch 
the bees, and get a world of good.’ But I knew better; I 
know his complaint too well; the month of May is the 
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tryingest of all for people like him. If he should fight 
through till June he'll live on till September; but I’m 
pretty certain he'll never see Whit-Sunday, and that’s the 
14th of the month, you know, Miss Dunkeld.” 

“ How is Mr. McAlister worse ?” 

“Every way, ma'am ; it’s not so much his cough and the 
pain in his side, as a regular sinking. And his appetite is 
clean gone. I got him a bit of salmon from the market to- 
day, for he’s fond of fish ; but he wouldn’t touch it hardly ; 
and my master brought in a lovely brace of trout yesterday, 
but he didn’t care to eat more than a mouthful ; and the 
jelly you sent he gave to my little girl ‘Take it, Patty,’ 
says he; ‘I shall want no more.’ But here I am keeping 
you standing, ma’am. Will you go upstairs now ?” 

“Yes; only tell me, when did you first notice this 
change ?” 

“Yesterday morning I thought he seemed more feeble- 
like, and, when dinner-time came, he couldn’t eat, and he’s 
been sinking and sinking ever since.” 

Janet went slowly upstairs; but for a minute she paused 
at the landing window, watching the level rays of the sun 
pouring through the boles of the trees. The time was come 
then, for which she had looked so long, and her heart went 
up in mute agony of prayer—“Oh, my God ! a little longer, 
a little longer! Let not the sun of his life go down in dark- 
ness and gloom. Give to him the sense of pardon and 
peace ere Thou take him to Thyself.” And then Janet 
entered the pretty little sitting-room where the invalid lay. 

His couch was drawn to the open window, and the 
roseate sunset-flush fell upon his hollow cheek, which had 
lost now its painful hectic colouring. At a glance Janet saw 
that death was on his brow ; a very few more days—it might 
be hours—and Archibald McAlister would have passed to 
the world beyond the grave. He held out his hand when 
she entered, and with difficulty assumed a sitting posture ; 
but it was evident that the last remains of physical vigour 
were rapidly ebbing away. 
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“ Sit down by me, Janet,” he said, in that low, fluttering 
voice that those who have watched the bed of death so well 
and so sadly know. “I have wanted you all day, for I 
think the time is come. I am going to leave you, Janet— 
my kind, patient, good Janet ; and once more I want to 
hear you say that you forgive me.” 

“Oh, Archie! I have forgiven you long—forgiven you as 
if the wrong had never been ; but what is my forgiveness ? 
it will avail you nothing where you are going. Oh, Archie! 
now cannot you believe ? 

“T do believe.” 

The light of sudden rapture flashed forth from Janet’s 
dark eyes. Could it be? Had her prayer indeed been 
granted? At evening-time had the light of life been given ? 
“You believe in Jesus Christ ?” she asked, eagerly. 

“T believe that He is the only Saviour of sinners, that He 
is my Saviour, and that He has pardoned me, vile as I am ! 
I will tell you, Janet. After you left me on Wednesday 
evening, I sat here watching the stars come out, and listen- 
ing to little Patty and Johnny singing downstairs. I was 
thinking of you, of all my sins against you, and of your 
forgiveness, and I thought you must be an angel. Then I 
thought of all you had been saying ; but the more I thought 
the more thoroughly despair took hold upon me. ‘ How 
can such a wretch as I be pardoned?’ 1 asked myself again 
and again. And like a message from Heaven came the 
voices of the children singing— 


‘* Thou canst save, and Thou alone.’ 


And all at once my heart was softened, and I cried, ‘ O Lord, 
‘ save me, vile as I am; as Thou didst pardon the dying 
thief, so pardon me, a dying man, whose sins are black as 
night, and past all reckoning up!’ And light and joy came 
into my soul; I was fairly dazzled ; I felt like a captive 
brought out of a rayless cell into bright, unclouded noon ; 
and—and—I have been clinging to Christ ever since, and 
He holds me fast, else I could not even do that. Oh, Janet! 
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He is good; He is gracious, and all my. life long I have 
despised Him and set Him at nought. I have sinned with 
a high hand, and against light and knowledge, and yet He 
forgives. Oh! if I could live to tell others whom I know, 
how good He is, and how terrible is the prospect of death 
without Him! I can only tremblingly hope; if, in the 
days of my strength, I had given myself to Him, I might 
have been filled with exceeding joy and peace. But thank 
God that I can trust—that I can believe in the Holy Lamb 
slain for me, and for the sin of all who come to Him in faith.” 

“Thank God, indeed! Now, Archie, I can let you go; 
now, I cannot wish you to stay longer.” 

“No; it is best that I should go now; and yet, if I might 
have lived to atone to you—. But it is best as it is—best 
as it is. God knows all—He knows how deeply I repent. 
Jeanie! is Adam coming for you to-night ?” 

“ Yes; I expect him every minute.” 

“T should like to see him—just once, if he will. Oh, I 
am so glad you have so true and good a brother !” 

In a few minutes Adam came, and Janet brought him up- 
stairs to the side of the man who had been for long years his 
scorn, his loathing, and his abhorrence. Janet left them alone 
together ; and, when she went back, Adam’s hand was 
locked in Archibald’s, and a silent peace seemed brooding 
over the pleasant twilight of the little chamber. 

“ He has forgiven me!” said the dying man—“all forgive 
—God, through Jesus Christ, forgives; and they whom I 
have most deeply wronged forgive. Such heavenly good- 
ness! They who are forgiven much, love much ; then will 
my songs of praise be louder than any in heaven. None can 
owe so much as I!” 

It was time to go, and Archibald—his voice sunk almost 
to a whisper—said: “ Must you go, Jeanie? But bring a 
light ; I should like to see you again once more ; it is the 
last time.” 

Mrs. Giles brought candles, and closed the window, and 
then they saw that the end was very near. 
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Adam looked with awe on the ashen face, wearing that 
awful aspect that comes but once over human lineaments. 
The shadow was there, deepening and deepening, as the 
solemn moments passed. 

‘“«T will remain,” said Janet, clasping the cold hand that 
hung listlessly down; the hand that would soon be folded in 
everlasting rest. ‘Adam, you must go home—the children 
cannot be left. My place is here.” 

“T cannot leave you thus, Janet dear!” 

“You must—I would rather keep this watch alone. We 
must be alone together—I and my husband ; I may call 
him so now. I may feel that he is my husband again for 
the little, little while that he may stay!” 

And so it came to pass that the two who once were one 
were once more brought together, heart to heart. The misery 
of past time was forgotten ; the long anguish, the blighted 
youth, the crushing shame, were unremembered now. 
Janet saw only her young, blithe husband, to whom in 
God’s sight she had pledged her woman’s faith ; the vows. 
she had spoken, though loosed through his sin and treachery, 
seemed once more binding. Not more thoroughly had Janet 
felt that she was Archie’s wife in the first bright weeks of 
their union than now, when she watched beside his dying 
bed—he the once-loved, the shunned, the dreaded, the de- 
stroyer of her peace, the wanderer, and the criminal, had 
come back to her once more. In that last mortal hour, the 
love of other years came back again—only deeper, purer, 
holier than in its first undisciplined, youthful passion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Giles sat up, and now and then the good 
woman of the house glided in to see if her services were 
needed ; but the pair, so strangely disunited and reunited, 
were alone together as the hours of darkness rolled away. 
There was little said, for a stupor had fallen on Archibald, 
and only now and then he seemed to awake to the reality of 
Janet’s presence. Once his mind wandered, and Janet heard 
him say, “Jeanie woman! let us go down to the boat, we 
will row along to Roc d’Epines; bring your hat, lassie, we'll 
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have a bonnie day on the river.” He had evidently gone 
back to their first happy days on the beautiful banks of the 
Seine. And then again: “Jeanie! where are you? oh! she 
is gone—fool that I was to lose her; why did I ever marry 
Elspie Cameron—oh, why!” But then, looking up, he caught 
sight of Janet’s solemn, compassionate face bent over his ; 
and his brain grew clear again, and he knew that he was in 
the keeper's cottage in Arne Park, and Janet, who had called 
him husband, once more was by his side—and he was 
dying. 

By degrees he became quite calm, and spoke again of the 
wondrous peace that God had given him ; and again and 
again he blessed Janet, and prayed that all earthly joy and 
love might be hers so long as she stayed on earth. 

The morning was breaking now, the birds were already 
making a low, sweet warbling in the rose bushes round the 
window, and the stars were paling in the solemn, brighten- 
ing sky. Janet put back the curtain, that Archie might 
see the dawn strike up beyond the woods upon the distant 
crags of Clough ; but dawn of earthly day was not for him. 
The sunrise would soon gild the swelling moors and the sea 
of foliage that lay around the keeper's cottage ; but Archie’s 
eyes—those beautiful eyes that kept their violet hue and 
their soft lustre to the last—would never gaze again on the 
brightness of the summer morn. 

“ Archie ! do you know me?” asked Janet, as in the dim 
dawnlight she saw the strange, fixed gaze, and the rigid lines 
in the face of the dying. 

And a smile of joy flitted across the grey features as he 
answered, “Yes, my Jeanie. Thank God for me—a sinner 
saved—such a sinner! Bless you, my darling ; God will 
reward you for all your goodness to me. All has been so 
mercifully ordered : all is right? Thank God, thank God!” 
And higher and higher surged the red light on the tree-tops, 
waving slowly in the fresh sweet breeze of early morn ; and 
louder and louder grew the song of the birds, and clearer the 
outline of the great oaks that stood just beyond the garden 
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gate. The day was coming, glorious, and bright, and full of 
life and sunshine, and Janet’s watch was nearly over. 

Already the crimson clouds had turned to dazzling gold, 
and the heavens “ were all aglow,” when Archibald said very 
faintly, “ Bend down, Jeanie, and kiss me. Kiss me, my 
wife—my wife, that has forgiven all the wrong I did her— 
bless her !—God Himself bless her, and send her peace !” 

And, with a tenderer love than ever she had known in 
the olden time, Janet kissed the clay-cold lips; but no res- 
ponding kiss was given again, only a little gasp, a quivering 
of the wasted fingers, a fluttering of the eyelids—a long- 
drawn sigh, like the last sob of a wearied child who has 
wept himself to sleep, and the soul of Archibald McAlister 
was with God. 

Janet laid her hands on the quiet eyelids, and folded 
together the wasted palms, and then sank on her knees to 
praise the Lord for all His goodness and loving-kindness in 
taking that erring one to His eternal home. For one moment 
the unbidden thought arose of what might have been if life 
had been spared—of a quiet happiness, and of a blessed, 
hallowed union in the evening of their days. But it was 
only for a moment ; her glance fell on the peaceful dead face, 
and she murmured, “ Even so, Father! Thy will be done ; 
all is best and wisest as itis. Oh! my God, I thank Thee 
—TI thank Thee! Thou hast given me such joy as I never, 
never dreamed would be mine on earth ; such full content, 
such blessed peace ; shall not all my remaining days be spent 
in Thy service ? shall I ever cease to render praise to Thee, 
my Father and my God?” 

Janet looked round to see Adam standing by her, and, 
rising, she took his hand, and said :— See, brother! it is 
over now—God has been very good to us.” 

“You look quite happy, Janet.” 

“Should I not be? All has been so mercifully ordered ; 
the pain of long years is stilled; there are no more doubts, 
no more fears. I never felt before so entirely forgiven for 
my own early sins of rebellion and disobedience. And 
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Archie—my poor Archie, is safe; he did love me—he was 
glad to turn to me when the time came to lie down and 
die.” : 

A few days later, and a small procession of mourners 
stood at the ancient lych-gate of the grey old church across 
the Park—Janet and Adam, Mr. and Mrs. Giles, and the 
children, Patty and Johnny. And in a quiet sheltered 
corner, close to the south ivied wall, Archibald McAlister 
was laid to rest. 

When they came home, Adam saw that Janet was 
wearing her wedding-ring again ; he said nothing, but he 
knew that his sister counted herself a widow indeed, and 
that no one would ever, even in outward seeming, take the 
place of Archibald McAlister. 

A little later still, when the summer beauty was waning, 
and the coral fruitage of the mountain-ash burned and 
glowed in the early autumn sunset, Janet and Adam stood 
once more in the little quiet God’s acre at Arne. All was 
peaceful and fair: the redbreast trilled his song on the 
mossy stone ; the woodlands, in all their full, ripe loveliness, 
lay round about; the brook kept up its pleasant music 
among the stones, below the hill; and the grave that was 
opened and filled on that bright May afternoon, was marked 
now by a plain white marble cross, inscribed thereon these 
words :— 


“A. McA.” 


OBIT, MAY 7TH, 1860, 
ETAT. 43. 


‘““THE BLOOD OF JESUS CHRIST, HIS SON, CLEANSETH US 
FROM ALL SIN.”—1l JOHN 1, 8. 
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CH ACP Sx yards 
A SECOND VISIT TO “THE GOLDEN GLOBR,” 


THREE years have passed away since we left Janet and Adam 
Dunkeld by Archie McAlister’s grave ; three calm, uneventful 
years, which yet, in their silent, half-imperceptible progress, 
have brought about many changes in St. Beetha’s and at 
Arne. 

And yet, glancing over the fair landscape, as it lies in all 
the beauty of the full summer-tide, it looks almost exactly as 
we first saw it five years ago, ere Helen came to Arne, ere 
Cropper’s Buildings were marked for destruction, and before 
we knew anything about the family at Daisy Bank. Itis a 
glorious July evening: the woods of Arne are rich in their 
umbrageous grandeur ; the softest shadows lie on the purple, 
wavy moors ; the slanting sunbeams strike full and glowing 
on the silvery crags of Clough, and on the grey, solemn towers 
of the cathedral; the Whinster goes flashing in curves of 
amber and rosy light through the green water-meadows ; 
and the bowery lanes are bright and fragrant with briar-roses, 
wild, blooming eglantine, and tangled wreaths of luscious 
honeysuckle. 

The world of nature is just the same, or, at least, looks the 
same ; for she is ever changing, despite her sweet constancy 
and apparent monotony of existence ; but the world of art, 
of industry, of human life generally, has undergone many 
alterations, and with such phases of the world it is that we 
are chiefly concerned. Let us inquire what has become of 
some of the friends with whom we have grown intimately ~ 
acquainted since we commenced these annals of the fair 
cathedral city. I think I cannot do better than take you to 
tea at the Golden Globe once more; for Mrs. Hodges and 
Mrs. Chuff are still on visiting terms ; and Mrs. Hodges— 
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who has got a “young woman” from Rilchester to help her 
in the shop—does not now limit her invitations to Sunday 
afternoons, which is all the better for us, seeing that the 
conversation’at the Golden Globe was always of a decidedly 
unsabbatie tendency. 

“ Well, Mrs. Chuff,” began Mrs. Hodges, as her guest 
seated herself in the proffered chair, and began to fan herself 
violently with a pocket-handkerchief, that looked very like a 
discoloured flag of truce ; “isn’t it awfully hot? They say 
there’s a comet coming, and that makes if so warm; and 
there’s sense enough in that, as we know a comet’s made of 
red-hot iron, and the stuff as they put in sky-rockets! I’m 
always afraid of them comets, nasty, trailing, staring things ! 
if one was to come too near, in course we should all be burnt 
up to cinders!” 

“T should say as it’s the sun and the south wind as makes 
it so extra hot,” rejoined Mrs. Chuff; ‘‘ anyways it’s beauti- 
ful July weather, bless the Lord! and as for the comet—the 
good Lord will take care it don’t do us any real harm—but 
it ain’t come yet !” 

“Which is a great comfort to me,” replied Mrs. Hodges, 
a little tartly ; “‘come now, the tea’s bin ready this quarter 
ofan hour. Sally, bring the muffins, and the cheesecakes, and 
the new loaf, and the plumcake, and the slices of ham, 
and the watercresses ; and you'd better boil a few eggs ; and 
mind you put a plate of the best toffy—the shilling-a-pound, 
mind—on the table. Take off your bonnet, Mrs. Chuff.” 

Now, I must just remark, that Mrs. Chuff has greatly im- 
proved her toilet since we saw her last ; she wears a very 
nice, dark-coloured alpaca dress, a black si/& mantle, and a 
bonnet very nicely trimmed with white ribbon. A more 
respectable-looking woman, for her station in life, than our 
early friend Mrs. Chuff, you would not wish to meet on a 
summer day. We .shall presently hear how this very 
agreeable change was effected. 

“Come now !” persisted Mrs. Hodges, “ do settle yourself, 
and let’s begin tea. I know you take sugar and cream. 
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Don’t spare the muffins, nor nothing on the table. I’m afraid 
the watercresses is run to seed. There! now we are com- 
fortable ; we only want one thing, and I’ll soon have that!” 

“T don’t see that anything is wanting,” was Mrs. Chuff’s 
answer, as she cast her eyes over the groaning table. “You 
always know how to set out a table, Mrs. Hodges ! ” 

‘You don’t see far enough, Mrs. Chuff; and there are 
some things—very good things, too—which are best not set 
on a table.” 

After which oracular sentence, Mrs. Hodges knowingly 
shook her head, and I am sorry to say, not knowing any 
better, was vulgar enough to wink her eye. Then she called 
out, “Sally go into the back room, and bring down the 
double eream !” 

“Really,” interposed Mrs. Chuff, “this cream is good 
enough—good enough for anybody.” 

Mrs. Hodges laughed. “ Wait a bit,” said she; “the 
double cream’s much stronger than that.” 

Meanwhile Sally came down with a large green bottle, 
two-thirds full of a liquid that looked quite as innocent as 
water ; but, the cork being withdrawn, an odour as of potent 
spirits quickly diffused itself through the small apartment, 
and convinced Mrs, Chuff—if, indeed, she had been at all 
doubtful—what kind of cream it was that her hostess was 
about to press upon her. Mrs. Hodges stretclied forth her 
hand for her visitor's cup, but Mrs. Chuff drew it. back. 
“ Nay, now!” she said, appealingly, “you know I’ve given 
it up ; I haven’t touched it these eighteen months.” 

“That’s no reason you shouldn’t touch it now to please an 
old friend. J cannot do without it, and it’s very bad manners 
to leave me to take it all by myself. I must have it, you 
know ; it is as good as medicine. Here, just a teaspoonful.” 

“No, thank you; you must excuse me, indeed, Mrs. 
Hodges: there’s my word—my .signed word—you 
know.” 

“ Drat them Temperance Societies!” said Mrs. Hodges, 
more emphatically than elegantly; ‘‘the mischief they’ve 
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done is e-normous! Such manners, too, not to drink a drop 
with me!” 

“But if it’s medicine,” pleaded Mrs. Chuff, “TI certainly 
am not rude in refusing it; no one’s bound, either in con- 
science or for good manners, to take medicine with a friend. 
If you are obliged to take a pill, should I, if I am quite well, 
take one just out of compliment to you?” 

“ You used to be a sensible woman,” groaned Mrs. Hodges. 
“ How came you to sign that stupid thing?” 

“Why, my master said he’d sign if I'd sign; and Mrs. 
Claridge—Miss Bullion as was then—came down herself, and 
talked, and talked, and got us both to attend her meetings 
in Wingate-lane ; and—you remember Peggy Rand ?” 

“T should think I did, though I haven’t seen her these 
years: she is gone to live out Arne way, in one of Miss Torre’s 
grand new houses, they do tell me; but I can’t quite credit 
it. If ever there was a woman with a tongue and a pair of 
hands that meant mischief, that woman’s name is Pegg 
Rand.” 

“ Was, if you please. Mrs. Rand is a most respectable 
woman now. Bless you, she and her husband keeps their 
trap! And she’d a velvet bounet last winter, and a hand- 
some cloak; and, having no children of her own, she’s taken 
one of Rand’s nieces, and dresses her ever so pretty, and is 
giving her, they say, ever such an education.” 

“ Peggy Rand with a velvet bonnet! Well, the world 
does go round. Who's bin and left them a fortune?” 

“Nobody! Jem Rand says, though, his wife is a fortune 
in herself. She always was a clever woman, you know, and 
he was a clever man; with all his meek and mild ways he 
knew a thing or two; and now he has got an excellent 
situation in the new Torre Mills, as people call them, and 
his wife knows how to make a penny go as far as twopence, 
and so they are getting on in the world.” 

“She used to know how to spend sixpence as if it were a 
farthing, time back. What has changed her so?” 

“The same thing as has changed us. Bless you, Mrs. 
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Hodges, half the people that used to drink their senses away, 
and think nothing of it till they came to the parish, are 
different now. I'll tell you what I think about it, and it’s 
the thought of many another in and about St. Beetha’s: God 
sent us a good angel when He sent us Miss de Torre.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Hodges, relentingly, “I’ve nothing to 
say against Miss de Torre ; she’s a real lady.” 

“‘ She’s more than that—she’s a real Christian, and she is 
not one of the common sort of Christians either; she is 
always thinking how she can do good to the souls and bodies 
of people. There she lies on her couch—the poor, blessed 
dear—summer and winter, sunshine and storm ; and, instead 
of moaning and crying over her own pains and troubles, she 
is always devising some scheme for the benefit of somebody. 
She knows all about the schools, and the name of every girl 
and boy in them; the teachers go to her for advice and 
encouragement whenever they want it. She has a plan of 
all her estates, and she knows who lives ‘in every house, and 
who rents every bit of land; and she goes through all the 
mill accounts herself every week, that she may be quite sure 
‘the hands’ have their due, and nobody puts upon them. 
Ah! if she could only get a bit better, and walk about again, 
and be married to Mr. Auriol, as doats upon her, as well, 
indeed, he may!” 

“Tsn’t there any hope?” 

“Not much, from what I hear. It’s turned four years 
now since the mischief happened, and she’s just where she 
was, only worse ; for Miss Lilla told me, the other day, that 
her general health had quite given way, and she herself 
thought this summer would be her last.” 

“Tt’s something wrong with the spine, is it not ?” 

“Yes. I don’t rightly know what; she has never been 
able to walk since the accident. Last summer twelvemonths 
they did hope, and Mr. Auriol, he was quite confident, for 
she could put her feet down to the ground, and even get up, 
if she had anything to hold by; but, as the winter drew on, 
the old weakness came back, and there has never been any 
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amendment since. And now she is in a very bad way— 
there’s something wrong with her heart ; and she’s had a com- 
plaint they call congestion of something—Miss Lilla had 
tears in her eyes when she told me about it.” 

“They do say Miss Lilla once was to have been married to 
Mr. Claridge.” E 

“TJ don’t believe it ; she would never marry any one while 
Miss de Torre lived, and was as she is. And I never heard 
of Mr. Claridge paying attention to her; besides, he is 
married to Miss Bullion.” 

“ She is a half-dozen years older than he is, I'll warrant ; 
everybody set her down for an old maid, with all her 
money.” 

“ And everybody was wrong, you see. And, Mrs. 
Hodges, I don’t think we've any right to be passing back- 
handed compliments on our betters. Mr. and Mrs. Claridge 
are both kind, pleasant, God-fearing bodies ; and next to Miss 
de Torre, there is not anybody that has done the good that 
Mrs. Claridge has; and I, for one, am very glad that she 
has got a good gentleman for a husband ; and when they was 
married, I wished them happiness with all my heart, and I 
pray God to bless them now, and for evermore !” 

“ Dear me, Mrs. Chuff, you’ve got that pious that I can 
hardly put up with it. Now, I don’t make any great count 
of piety. I hate Methodists !” 

“Tam not a Methodist, Mrs. Hodges ; I never went near 
the Methodists’ place down in Salt-street in my life. I 
don’t know that I ever shall. For why? I am quite con- 
tent with my own church !” 

“T call all them Methodists as is extra pious, whether 
they go to the cathedral, or to that low place in Salt-street. 
And by saying extra pious, J mean extra canting !” 

“Well, you are not exactly polite, Mrs. Hodges. Miss 
de Torre, now, wouldn’t go for to say such a thing as that ; 
no, nor Miss Dunkeld, nor Miss Lilla, nor none of them.” 

“Talking of Miss Dunkeld,” resumed Mrs. Hodges, who, 
strangely enough, always seemed softened by any reference 
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to the lady of Arne, “they do say as young Mrs. Herbert 
Thornthwaite is not exactly comfortable with her husband.” 

“Poor young lady! I don’t know who would be com- 
fortable with such a ne’er-do-weel sort of fellow. He can’t, 
which means he  won’t, settle to anything, and old Thorn- 
thwaite, they say, is going down in the world. He has not a 
very good character either, and it’s often laid to him that he 
did not make his money quite honestly, and certainly not 
quite honourably, as a gentleman should. And the company 
that the son’s at the head of, is said not to be safe ; and people 
are afraid there’s been false play that will bring ruin to a 
many. Mrs. Herbert came the other day to Daisy Bank, 
while I was there, helping to turn carpets—you know I 
don’t do rough work now, no common charing, for my 
master brings home money enough, and gets better wages 
than in the old time, when we were both fools, or worse, for 
I used to take a drop too much now and then, though not 
often. Well, as I was saying, Mrs. Herbert came in, and 
one of her little children. My goodness! she is changed 
from the pretty Miss Effie she used to be. Her ringlets 
used to go waving about in the wind like bits of sunshine, 
and now they are all pushed away, and her beautiful 
colour is gone, and she looks sallow-like, and worn, and 
worried to death. Oh, I shall never forget her on her 
wedding-morning—she looked as bright and as lovely as a 
fairy queen ; but people little think what troubles they are 
getting into when they're rash to get married. I know Mr. 
Dunkeld and the Missis set their faces against the match— 
as who wouldn’t, with a grain of sense? But Miss Effie, 
like many other foolish young things—and oh, dear me, 
how foolish most of them young things are!—she would 
have her own way. I am doubting she has wished many 
and many a time since she had stayed as she was, and been 
happy at Daisy Bank.” 

“JT dare say ; marriage is very much like piety—no great 
gain ; only, I suppose, this world couldn’t very well hold on 
without it. You are very fond of those Dunkelds.” 
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“T’ve reason to be, Mrs. Hodges. I’ve reason to bless 
them every day of my life. Miss Bullion made us temper- 
ance people, and that was a fine thing, but temperance 
could only save us for this world. Now, Miss Dunkeld, 
she taught me what will save me through all eternity.” 

“She taught you to read your Bible, I suppose, and say 
your prayers ?” 

“Much more than that, for I'd always read my Bible a bit 
on Sundays, and I'd said many a prayer, though always in 
the wrong spirit. She taught me to know Jesus Christ.” 

“Dear me! that did not need teaching, I should think ; 
we're not heathens, or Jews. We live in a Christian 
country, and I’m sure I’ve known Jesus Christ ever since 
I could remember.” 

Mrs. Chuff looked up with eyes of pity. ‘ You don’t know 
Him,” she said, sorrowfully. “Oh, Mrs. Hodges, I wish you 
did. I wish everybody knew Him. If you could but know 
Him really for one day, you'd never want to break off the 
acquaintance. You can’t think how good, how kind, how 
everything He is !” 

“Well, don’t cry about it. Ah, that’s your water-drink- 
ing; you are weak in the nerves, you see, and that makes 
you ‘steriky-like.’ ” 

“No, it’s not the ’sterics, Mrs. Hodges ; my tears are only 
tears of joy. When I think of what I was, and what, by 
God’s grace, I am—when I think of my husband, and my 
happy home on earth, and of the home that’s making ready 
for us in heaven, I could shout for happiness. I want to 
tell everybody all about it ; ’'m always wanting to be prais- 
ing God. Why, my heart’s as full of pleasure and singing, 
as it used to be full of sorrow and crying.” 

“ Well, it’s very strange! I should like to feel in that 
way, and I must say youre looking the better for your re- 
ligion. And you always have something in your pocket, and 
you look as bright; and your man, as used to serve you 
shameful, as if you was his dog, rather than his wedded 
wife, seems as fond of you as if you was a pair of young 
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lovers again. I saw you the other evening taking a walk 
in the ‘ Nun’s Croft,’ and I’m sure anybody as didn’t see 
you were middle-aged, might have taken you for sweet- 
hearts !” 

“*Chuif was never a bad husband in himself, you see ; it 
was the drink that made him mad. He never laid hands 
upon me when he was sober ; he only swore a little if I had 
not the meals ready for him ; but when he was tipsy, and 
that was six days out of seven, thrashing me and knocking 
me about seemed to be all he cared for.” 

“Well, I dare say you find the difference. Mr. Dunkeld 
teaches lots of people, don’t he?” 

“Yes, there are more wanting to learn than he can find 
time to teach. And lately he has been making music him- 
self, just like another person makes books, you know, out of 
his own head ; they do say he is getting quite famous.” 

“ Why don’t he play the cathedral organ ?” 

“ Because he doesn’t belong to that part of the Church. 
I asked Miss Dunkeld the same question myself, and she 
explained it to me.” 

“Yes; I see. Ours is the English religion, and his is the 
Scotch religion. And yet he, and Mr. Claridge, and all the 
Auriols seem to be very fond of one another.” 

“Of course they are! What’s to hinder? They’re all 
Christians, and Miss Dunkeld herself told me that it didn’t 
much matter what we were called if we really had the love 
of God in our hearts, and strove to please Him and serve 
Him for Jesus Christ’s sake. There’s one high road, she 
said, one way only to heaven ; but there are ever so many 
little paths, all running side by side, but very seldom mixed 
up together, till they come to the end ; and then, says she, 
‘the little paths and the many beaten tracks are all lost in 
the one great road that leads straight up to the many 
mansions,’ just as there are many roads from here to Ril- 
chester ; and we get there safe enough by the high road, or 
the rail, or the bridle path under the hills, or.the meadow- 
way by the river, if only we keep in the right direction.” 
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“They do say as the gentleman that died three years ago 
at Giles’s cottage in the park, was an old sweetheart of Miss 
Dunkeld’s?” 

“Very likely he was, for Miss Dunkeld has worn black 
ever since ; and she wears a wedding-ring on her finger, and 
I dare say it’s for his sake. Joan says they were to have 
been married years ago, when they were both young ; but 
something came between, and they never met again till 
a little while before he died.” 

“T suppose Miss Dunkeld’s very sorrowful and gloomy 
most times ?” 

“Not she, indeed! She's nearly the happiest person I 
know. She isn’t exactly what you would call gay ; when 
she laughs, it’s always a sweet little laugh, like bells a long 
way off, and it’s soon done ; but if ever there was a face that 
showed a heart full of peace and rest, and the hope that 
maketh not ashamed, it’s her face. And Daisy Bank is a 
right pleasant house to be in. Miss Rose becomes her name ; 
she is just like summer sunshine, wherever she comes and 
goes ; and Miss Maggie is full of her fun, yet very sensible- 

-like, and grave enough when there’s need-be for it ; and Mr. 
Julian stirs them all up when he comes home; and as for 
the young ladies—there are twelve of them now, boarders 
and day pupils—they seem as happy as the day is long ; and 
Miss Dunkeld seems just like a mother, or, perhaps, an oldest 
sister, among them.” 

“T heard tell that Miss Holdaloft was very ill!” 

“That she is; the housekeeper sent for me yesterday to 
help her with the preserving, and she says, ‘ Mrs. Chuff, my 
missis is going like butter in the sun, only she won’t believe 
it ; she’s dreadful angry if any body tells her she looks bad, 
and I think she is very unhappy in her mind.’” 

“Well, if she does go, she won’t be much missed ; 
never heard that Miss Holdaloft ever did a bit of good in 
her life. She’s spent her money among us, certainly; she’s 
always bought my toffy—the very best—every winter since 
I set up the Golden Globe; I must say that for her. But 
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she’s always kept herself so very much to herself that no- 
body will fret, I’m thinking, when she’s put into the family 
vault. Oh! but they are a grand family though, Mrs. 
Chuff ; they have a chapel in the south transept all to them- 
selves ; they don’t mix their dust and ashes with common 
dust and ashes ; they’re Holdaloft even in the grave!” 

“I'm thinking the worms won't make any difference 
between them and the poor corpses that lie in the work- 
house burying-ground. Miss Holdaloft has sent for Mrs. 
Challoner—she that used to be with Miss de Torre, you 
know, when first she came to Arne.” 

“A stuck-up thing! she had all her toffy and lozengers, 
when she had a cough, from Sweeting’s, in the High-street ; 
she always dealt at the grandest places. I never saw a six- 
pence of hers. Now, Mrs, Pinnacle’s another I don’t think 
much of.” 

“ Ah, well! we all have our faults, Mrs. Hodges ; don’t 
let us be picking our betters to pieces. We had better look 
at home.” 

“Indeed! I don’t see why I shouldn’t say what I have a 
mind to. Mrs. Pinnacle meant as her eldest son should 
marry Miss de Torre; and the third one, with the queer 
moustaches like a tom-cat’s whiskers, Miss Bullion; but 
she’s planned in vain.” 

“Well! that’s nothing to us. Did you know that Miss 
Laura Carlton was to be married next week?” 

“ Really now ! they’re going off at last, those girls—that’s 
the fourth married in less than two years. I always thought 
they flirted all sensible men away.” 

Mrs. Chuff resumed : “I met the Dean as I came along. 
Deary-me! how his Very Reverence is altered ; he used to 
bow kind-like and go on ; he was always kind, and a gentle- 
man, was Dean Auriol. But now he stops and talks a bit, 
and when he says, ‘God bless you!’ it’s a blessing worth 
having, for it’s a real good man’s prayer. He’s come 
to know the Master, since old time, when Miss Cecy 
was a little one, and Miss de Torre first came visiting at 
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the deanery. It does my old heart good to see first 
one and then another—now one of the real gentry, and 
now a wretched creature out of a court in the bottom of ‘the 
city—coming out of their carelessness, and standing up for 
Jesus Christ, by whom they and all of them come to God.” 

“Well! it’s all very strange, and I cannot say I give in to 
it, and what’s more, I don’t understand it; but the St. 
Beetha’s of to-day ain’t the St. Beetha’s of five years ago ! 
and as for Arne, when I do take a walk once in a way, I 
hardly know it ; it’s a great change, a wonderful change ; but 
there ! it’s a day of changes ; we never know at Midsummer 
but what everything Il be turned topsy-turvey by Christ- 
mas. Ah! it’s a changing world, and we be full of troubles ; 
and I’m getting in years, and Betsy’s married and gone away, 
and don’t care nothing about her poor old mother! Such is 
life—a very wearyful pilgrimidge!” Mrs. Hodges had 
taken so much double cream in her tea, that she was becom- 
ing lachrymose and morbid, her ordinary state when she had 
indulged in a certain number of doses out of the green 
bottle ; and Mrs. Chuff, knowing that it was in vain to say 
anything more, rose to take her departure. Mrs. Hodges put 
out her hand, the tears chasing each other down her face, and 
her voice broken with sobs. ‘Good night, Sarah Chuff ; 
good night! you are a good creature, a very good creature to 
me; and I am a poor old woman, going down the hill of life 
—a lone widow—all alone in the world—ah, my poor dear 
Hodges !” 

But here Mrs. Hodges’ fortitude entirely deserted her. The 
remembrance of Hodges, who had sworn like a trooper, 
drunk like a fish, only not imbibing water, beaten his wife 
like a furious Legree, and finally deserted her, and gone off 
to the Antipodes with another woman—was too much for 
her in her present state of sentimentality. She talked about 
“that dear man as was in heaven now ”—she had hated him 
with a horrible and unwomanly hate, and he had perished 
in a drunken fray with a party of outraged natives—till 
Mrs. Chuff could stand it no longer, and, deaf to all 
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entreaties to remain and comfort “a poor, forlorn widow 
woman going down the hill of life,” sadly shook her head, 
and bade adieu to The Golden Globe. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
PACKING UP. 


A LiTTLE later on the same evening Effie Thornthwaite sat 
in her nursery hushing to sleep the fretful little babe that 
lay on her bosom. In vain she paced the room till she was 
dropping from fatigue, in vain she sang her sweetest lulla- 
bies, in vain she administered nourishment to the poor little 
fractious sufferer, whom no patient motherly cares could 
comfort, or sweet motherly blandishments beguile. He had 
been ailing from his birth, this puny son of Effie’s; always 
sickly, always fretful, always wailing—not crying a good 
stout, vexed, or angry cry, like a healthy child, who thus 
proclaims to proud and admiring nurses how strong and 
sound his little lungs are; but ever moaning, and putting 
forth a low, miserable wail, that was seldom hushed, except 
when fitful slumber came to the relief of the unhappy babe. 
Effie herself sat on a low rocking-chair, with her crying 
infant pressed to her bosom. Without introduction, you 
would scarcely recognise in the tired, pale young matron, 
the lovely Effie Dunkeld, of Daisy Bank. She still wore 
her morning wrapper, from which all freshness and delicacy 
of hue had long departed ; her golden hair—which had lost, 
however, all its gloss and sunny brightness—was pushed 
behind her ears, and gathered into an untidy-looking net ; 
even the baby’s little night-dress was soiled and creased, and 
the cradle-upholstery was in a deplorable condition, while 
the whole room and all its appointments wore that undefin- 
able aspect of discomfort and negligence, which strikes the 
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beholder, even before his senses have told him what is lack- 
ing, and where the exact mischief lies. 

Softly fell the shadow of the horse-chestnut—which the 
Thornthwaites were pleased to call a sycamore—on the velvet 
greensward of the lawn; the flowers in the gay parterre 
below sent up their dewy fragrance ; alittle bird sang his 
vespers blithely, perched on a rose-spray close to the open 
window, and, swelling and dying on the faint evening breeze, 
came the distant music of bells, ringing sweetly and 
softly in the distance. An hour of calm and gentle beauty! 
But Effie felt not, and scarcely saw, the loveliness of the 
placid, glowing eventide ; she was very, very wretched—and 
she had ample cause for her unhappiness in whatever way she 
considered her position, or in whatever light she looked upon 
the circumstances of her present lot. 

“Ah! foolish child that I was!” she murmured to herself, 
again beginning to pace the littered room ; for the little one 
changed his feeble, fretful wail to a loud, sharp cry — the 
ery of pain—and she knew that only in motion would he 
find relief. She kissed the baby’s feverish lips passionately, 
and went on: “ Why should I wish him not to die? He is 
like his father—just like him! I should have been proud of 
that once ; but now—! And, perhaps, if he live he will be 
hollow-hearted like his father—false and capricious, selfish, 
not to be trusted! No, no, baby! I would rather God took 
you away at once than that you should grow up, and be like 
him whose son you are ; better youshould die now, my pure, 
innocent wee blossom, than live on, and grow hard, and mean, 
and coarse, and careless of everything save your own unprin- 
cipled, selfish ends ! And I—what will become of me, and of 
my little Nellie? I am sure they mean to go away. Oh! baby, 
baby, what shall we do if they desert us? To think that 
nothing is ours—not even the clothes we wear, baby darling, 
for money of ows has never paid for them! Oh! the shame, 
the misery, the disgrace !” 

She'was interrupted by some one stumbling, rather than 
walking, into the room, It was Herbert; and his wife 
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looked frightened, lest he should be half-intoxicated, and be 
rough to the baby. For once, Herbert was perfectly sober— 
his awkward entrance was simply the result of his careless, 
rough fashion of moving about. 

“Why don’t you nurse the child better?” he asked, 
savagely. ‘I begin to hate the little wretch; I believe he 
has cried ever since he was born!” 

“He has been so ill—poor darling!” said Effie, again 
mournfully putting her lips to the tiny hot mouth; “he had 
three fits this afternoon.” 

“For want of better nursing, no doubt! Whatever made 
me hamper myself with such a silly, senseless wax-doll by 
way of a wife, I cannot now imagine! I must have been crazy. 
But there! you were set upon me; if only you had obeyed 
your brother, and given me up, as you ought to have done, 
we might have been spared a good deal of trouble. I might 
have known that a disobedient girl at home would prove a 
disobedient wife.” 

“T have not been a disobedient wife,” said Effie, with a 
flash of her old spirit ; “I have done my duty to you and to 
yours, God knows ; andas for my disobedience to Adam and 
Janet—who stood to.me in the place of parents—you ought 
not to taunt me with that. But for you, I should never 
have wished to leave my happy home.” 

“T dare say! If I had not come in your way, some other 
fool would, and he would have been smitten with your pink- 
and-white charms, and you would have loved him, as you call 
it. Any fellow would have done for you, if he had only made 
soft speeches enough, and called you the beauty of Arne, and 
sent you valentines, and vowed that he should expire if you 
refused him, for the sake of your golden locks, and your 
rare blue eyes. Eugh! you're ugly enough now ;—such 
painted posy-peas don’t stand much wear. Give me a woman 
with black, smooth hair, and olive skin, and carnation lips 
and cheeks, and eyes with fire in them ;—not such a poor, 
faded, washed-out thing as you are—just like a white rose 
that’s been draggled in the soil, and rained upon, and beaten 
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down till it’s not white, but only withered and dis- 
coloured,” 

“T am what you say, Herbert; but such poor beauty as I 
had would have bloomed on for many a day if I had met 
with only a little kindness, a very little love—real love ! 

“ Just as usual! always complaining! Is that the way to 
win a husband’s affection? Whining and pining don’t touch 
me, Mrs. Effie, nor such miserable, reproachful looks either. 
It’s no use getting up a scene: you may as well act your 
part for the baby’s edification as for mine—you'll not work 
upon my feelings, I can tell you.” 

“T never thought of such a thing,” returned Effie, quietly ; 
“Jong, long ago, I found out that any feeling you might 
once have had for me—for me, whom you promised in God’s 
sight to love and to cherish always—for me, the mother of 
your children, had died away as though it had never been. 
I should, indeed, be wild if I dreamed of appealing to your 
feelings !” 

“Very well, ma’am! Sneer away; such pretty little wife- 
like sarcasms are most endearing! Inmpertinence is a part of 
the aristocratic inheritance of the well-born Dunkelds—beg- 
garly Scotchmen, with more pride than pence! Ah! that 
touches you up, does it?” 

“For a moment I felt angry ; but it is gone now. You 
cannot make the Dunkelds other than they are, say what you 
will!” 

“ A set of obstinate fools! and you the worst of them all. 
You little know what you did for yourself when you warned 
your brother against taking those shares !” 

Effie turned still paler—even her lips were white—as she 
answered, “ Oh, Herbert! what could I do? did I not Anow 
that the whole company would come to ruin? was I to let 
my own brother, my dear brother Adam, throw away his 
hard-earned savings, to keep afloat for a little while longer a 
mere tottering speculation ? ” 

“You knew nothing about it! What can a little fool 
like you know about business—the business of a public 
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company? It was your place to obey orders, not to talk non- 
sense |” 

“It was not nonsense, Herbert: the whole thing has 
failed; the bubble has burst; and if Adam’s money had been 
invested in those shares he would have lost it every penny.” 

“ But, you stupid woman, Adam’s money might have saved 
the thing from coming to smash !” 

“How could it? What would a few poor hundreds do, 
when thousands were wanting to fill up the gap?” 

“ Your exasperating folly will make me shake you again; 
you are a thorough idiot. Don’t you know, you foolish child, 
that it was Adam’s influence I wanted more than his money ? 
If he had invested, everybody would have known it; and 
he’s so business-like, so sagacious—as all your beggarly 
Scotchmen are—and he has the credit of being so thoroughly 
respectable, that dozens would have followed his example. 
Why, Mr. Claridge would have bought shares—I know it for 
a fact—and that would have set all the clergy on. Miss de 
Torre would very likely have invested a few of her superfluous 
thousands, and all St. Beetha’s would have followed suit. 
But you, magpie and marplot, go and warn your brother 
against the whole affair, shake your head, and point at us as 
if we were rogues of the deepest dye ; and Adam buttons up 
his pockets, and, more than that, will not let Lilla Blake’s 
pitiful fortune run the risk of paying seven and nine per 
cent.” 

“JT did what was right, Herbert; I am very sorry I 
had it to do; but I never, never will see people snared 
and hold my peace, when a word of mine may save them.” 

“ Well ! you’ve the consolation of knowing that you have 
ruined your husband and all his family, and half-a-dozen 
people besides.” ‘ 

“Tt need not be ruin, need it? Oh, Herbert, give up 
everything ; let these angry people take all, and let us begin 
to work for our living honestly and humbly. I will help 
you all I can; I will take in plain sewing, or keep a little 
school; we can go away to some place where we are not 
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known, and begin life afresh, and perhaps God will forgive 
us, and grant us His blessing.” 

“Hold your senseless tongue. The creditors will take 
everything, never fear; there’s no question of giving up; 
and, if we had ten times the property that is actually ours, 
it would be like a pond emptied into the sea.” 

Effie looked up despairingly, “Is there nothing, nothing at 
all, we can call our own ?” 

“ Nothing !—except the very handsome fortune you 
brought into the family ; you are welcome to that.” 

“ When will it all be known.” 

“ To-morrow, when the office does not open. And that 
reminds me. Put down that miserable child—it may as 
well squall lying in the cradle as in your arms—and go and 
pack my portmanteau—at least, get out all my things, and 
Tl put them up. Now, look sharp, don’t stand droning 
there ; I’m off to Liverpool by the midnight train. I’m sure 
I don’t know why I am wasting my time in talking to you, 
except that you always are, and always have been, the 
stumbling-block in my path, ever since I had the misfortune 
to sce you simpering one day, and shaking your curls about 
in the sunshine.” 

*T cannot leave the baby till he is asleep.” 

“ But you shall leave him ; ring the bell, and give him to 
one of the servants. What’s the use of keeping a whole staff 
of domestics if you don’t make use of them? We were better 
off when we had only Cissy !” 

And so Effie was obliged to leave her crying child in the 
care of the sullen, defiant-looking young woman, who came 
to answer her summons. The child cried still louder as he 
found himself in the rough, careless grasp of the servant, 
so unlike his mother’s gentle pressure. Effie ran out of the 
room, unable to bear it, and accompanied her husband to 
their own chamber. 

Then she proceeded to obey his behests, and, in the mean- 
time, she watched him filling a small trunk with valuables ; 
and once or twice he ran down stairs and brought up sundry 
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costly knick-knackeries, principally purchased in Paris, 
whither of late he and his bosom friend, Sam Horton, had 
been frequently in the habit of resorting ; they were articles 
for which he could not possibly have any use during his so- 
journ in Liverpool on business / Effie supposed he meant to 
sell them. It grew dark, and the gas was lighted, and still 
Effie was engaged in her weary task, for Herbert seemed bent 
upon carying with him all his possessions that were not actual 
rubbish. When all was finished she heard him tell the cook 
to get some supper ready, for he and Miss Thornthwaite were 
going away by the midnight mail. Did the servants suspect 
anything? Effie wondered. 

Then she went back to the nursery, but all there was dark- 
ness and solitude ; the child was fast asleep, and the sulky 
housemaid had deserted. She felt exhausted herself, and re- 
solved to go down and see if supper, as usual, was spread in 
the dining-room. It was, though everything was in the 
wildest confusion, and it seemed to Effie that there was a re- 
markable deficiency in the way of silver; and several old 
British plate articles, which had been thrust out of sight 
when, two years ago, they had begun to be rich, great people, 
were now upon the table again. While Effie was eating a 
sandwich, one of the servants came in with a glass of water. 

“Why are these old things in use again?” asked Mrs 
Herbert, pointing to the very tarnished cruet frame. 

“The missis ordered it, ma’am,” replied the girl, who was 
the only servant in the house who treated Effie respectfully 
and kindly ; “she said all the silver things had better go to 
the strong room at the office while they were away, for you 
were timid, and would not like to be left alone in charge of 
so much plate ; and it went away this afternoon. I wanted 
to keep out a few spoons and forks for you, ma’am, as you're 
not going, but the missis said you would rather use steel 
forks and leaden spoons, if it came to that, than take the 
responsibility of the silver, ma’am.” 

“Yes,” said Effie, dreamily. That Mrs. Thornthwaite 
also was going away was news to her; as for Mr. Thorn- 
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thwaite, senior, he had been absent nearly a fortnight; and 
was she to be left alone at Sycamore-villa ?—and—when would 
they come back again? Of course, her leaving home was 
out of the question ; there was the baby and little Nellie ; 
but at least they might have given her the option of going 
with them, if they were ever coming back again. The more 
Effie thought about it the more she felt that this sudden 
journey, for which, however, secret preparation had been 
made, was really a flight, and that she and the children were 
to be left at Sycamore-villa as a blind to those who might 
think themselves justified in making a pursuit. All her 
appetite was gone ; she left her supper and went out of the 
room, first glancing round and observing that several valu- 
able ornaments were missing from their accustomed places, 

She thought she would inspect the drawing-room, which 
contained many expensive trifles. She knew that the dijou- 
teries of the cheffonier and the centre table were valued at 
several hundreds of pounds ; and there was the French time- 
piece, a perfect marvel of art and beauty, that had cost as 
much as the whole family at Daisy Bank had been wont to 
expend in the course of a year. Effie wondered if these fine 
things were also going to Liverpool on a visit, or else to the 
strong room of the Company’s offices in the High-street of 
St. Beetha’s. But in this quarter she was not destined to 
make any discoveries, for the drawing-room door was securely 
locked ; and she was fain to go upstairs and look for Annie and 
her mother, who were doubtless busy with their packing. 

She found them both engaged in conveying their property 
into trunks and boxes ; Annie especially seemed taking her 
whole wardrobe, even old morning dresses and faded bonnets 
that she had once discarded. 

“Why did you not tell me you were going away?” asked 
Effie, seating herself on one of Miss Thornthwaite’s heavy 
chests. 

“ Because you are such a goose, and we knew you would 
be frightened at being left alone with the children and two 
servants ; and of course you couldn’t leave the children, so 
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there was no question of your going with us; besides, you 
are not invited.” 

“Are you, then, going by invitation? And what is 
become of the other servants? You say only two will be 
left.” 

“Of course we are invited. We are going to stay with 
Captain Cottrell ; as to the servants, we were not going to 
have the expense of keeping an establishment, and everybody 
away from home, especially as we are in such difficulties, and 
people so disposed to quarrel with us. So we gave them all 
holiday, except cook and Fanny.” 

‘Sarah was here two hours ago.” 

“Yes; but she is gone now. She insisted on having her 
wages paid before she stirred, though we told her it was 
only for two or three weeks ; so I gave her her money, and 
informed her that she might consider herself finally dis- 
missed ; we would find some one to fill her place when we 
came back.” 

“ But are you coming back, Annie?” 

“You foolish thing! What questions you do ask!” 

“ But are you? Oh, Annie, have merey—do tell me!” 

“T really cannot tell you. Don’t look so like a tragedy- 
queen, Effie; and you are hindering of me dreadfully! If 
those stupid people who call themselves creditors—I am sure 
we never bought anything of them ; we only speculated with 
the money they advanced for the express purpose of specu- 
lation, and we've all come to grief together—if they bear 
down upon Sycamore-lodge, and take possession, and rage, 
and make a row, why, then it will be our wisest plan to 
keep out of the way. But you're to be written to, so don’t 
trouble yourself ; and if you are dismal alone here, just pack 
up your traps and go with the children to Daisy Bank. My 
private advice to you is, that you do so the first thing 
to-morrow morning. Take with you everything of your own, 
and anything else you like that we leave behind. I wouldn’t 
leave a kitchen-chair for those wretches of creditors, or the 
public, or whatever they may call themselves, if I had my 
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own way. I should like to burn down Sycamore-lodge to 
the ground !” 

Effie was aghast! There was no longer any doubt; they 
were going to Liverpool, in the first place, most likely ; but 
that was only the first stage of the journey. She and her 
husband and all his relations were on the eve of separation. 
Would they ever meet again ? 

And just then Mrs. Thornthwaite came in to hurry her 
daughter, and, seeing Effie, inquired why she did not go to 
bed—it was nearly eleven o'clock ! 

“ Herbert is going away at a quarter-past twelve,” replied 
Effie, her voice almost inaudible in its agitation ; “and you 
are going too, and Annie. What does it all mean?” 

“Tt means that we are going to spend a few days from 
home. Dear me, Mrs. Herbert, surely my son may pay a 
visit without asking leave of his wife, who certainly prefers 
his absence to his company; and if he chooses that his own 
mother and his own sister should accompany him, what is it 
to any one, wife or stranger ?” 

“ But when will you come back again ?” 

“Really we are not accountable to you. Whether we come 
back next week, or this time seven years, or not at all, is no 
concern of yours.” 

“ Pardon me; but it is my concern. Is it nothing to me 
that my husband should desert me—that the father of my 
children should abandon them—that I should be left to face 
all the dangers and difficulties from which he is so anxious 
to escape ?” 

“Don’t be impertinent, I beg. Is that the way you speak 
to your husband’s mother? And I think, if you had any 
sense or any goodness in you, you would go to your husband, 
and help him in his preparations, as a dutiful wife should ; 
and, Annie, it’s no use trying to put those furs in that box ; 
there’s a small one to spare in the hat-closet; if you don’t 
make haste, you'll have to leave something behind you.” 

“That I won’t!” said Miss Thornthwaite, with an ex- 
pressive gesture. “I'd take the bricks out of the walls, 
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and the chimney-pots, and the flooring of the rooms, if I 
could.” 

Meanwhile Effie went to seek her husband, and she had 
little difficulty in finding him. He lay on the sofa in his 
own room, fast asleep ; it was just past eleven o'clock; the 
minutes were flying, and her agony was uncontrollable; she 
must wake him, come what might. He started up with an 
oath and an angry exclamation on his lips. ‘ Confound 
you!” he cried, savagely, “how you frightened me! What's 
up now ?” 

But the white face, so full of mute, pleading misery, 
touched him a little; he saw she perfectly understood what 
was going to take place; so, sitting up on the sofa, he drew 
her down beside him, and put his arm round her waist. 
“Come, old girl,” he said, in a tone that was meant to be 
kind, “it’s no use being squeamish; it can’t be helped, you 
know ; there is nothing for it but to mizzle; the officers of 
the law will come here to-morrow—may be, the mob; and I 
suppose you wouldn’t wish to have your husband torn to 
pieces before your eyes, and carried off to prison ? ” 

Effie shivered, but she spoke no word. Her husband 
resumed, “It was of no use telling you beforehand ; if you 
had not split outright, you would have been safe to let the 
cat out of the bag some way or other. Now, you have 
nothing to do but to make the best of it, and tell when 
you're asked, that we're going to Liverpool on a visit. I'll 
send for you when all’s right, and I'll be sure and send you 
some money as soon as ever I can. I’ve not taken your 
jewels ;—those I bought you in Paris and, last year, in 
London—the pearls, and the sapphires, and the gold things, 
and that splendid cameo—are all safe. I might have taken 
them, every one ; but I’m not so bad as that, whatever you may 
think. Of course you'll go to Daisy Bank the first thing 
to-morrow morning ; take everything with you you can lay 
hands on ; all we've left is yours, and, if you play your cards 
well, you may get some good pickings before the enemy 
comes in, Stay! I'll give you a few sovereigns to put in 
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your purse; they shan’t say I left my wife and children 
penniless.” 

But Effie put her hands behind her in horror. ‘“ No, no,” 
she cried, “don’t give me a farthing; it is not yours—it 
couldn’t be mine ; if you gave it me, I should only give it 
back to those—to those whose money is gone, through the 
Company.” 

“Very well; just as you like; only don’t go and say I 
left you without any tin. Come, it’s time to be stirring; I 
must lock up that valise.” 

“ Will you not go and look at the children ?” 

“TJ don’t care if I do kiss little Nellie; but as for that 
screaming baby, I’d rather not run the risk of waking him.” 

And he really walked into the next room, and kissed the 
unconscious child, who was sleeping soundly in her pretty 
cot. He stood for several minutes contemplating his little 
daughter: did some faint throbbings of remorse awake within 
his guilty heart? did some faint sense of his own baseness 
penetrate his hardened breast ? 

Effie never knew ; for a few minutes afterwards there was 
a great bustle in the house; the moment of departure was 
come, and she and Herbert were exchanging adieus. 

After all, he was her husband, the man in whom she had 
once trusted and believed, and whom she had deeply, though 
weakly, loved; and she clung to him in an agony of despair. 

He gently put away her wreathing arms, kissed her almost 
tenderly, and laid her, fainting, on the sofa. His last words 
were, “I’m sorry I must go, Effie; I didn’t know I should 
care so much for leaving you!” 

When Effie recovered from her swoon she was alone. As 
soon as she was able she began to pack up all she thought 
she ought to take with her. She took the children’s things, 
and such of her own garments as were plainest and most 
substantial; but all her rich silk dresses, her elegant mantles, 
her laces, and costly shawls she left behind, first locking 
them up securely in one of the largest chests of drawers. 
Her jewels also she carried away; but only to be given up to 
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the proper authorities as soon as any claim upon the estate 
should be made; and simply telling the servants that she 
was going to stay at Daisy Bank, she drove thither with all 
her little personal property, and with the two children, in 
the early morning, before the good people of Arne were fully 
astir. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE STAR OF HOPE. 


Hten lay as usual on her couch, drawn close to the window, 
which opened upon a wide balcony half-covered with flowers, 
and the trees were waving in the sunshine, and the bees 
were humming, and the coloured butterflies were skimming 
about among the many-hued and fragrant blossoms gathered 
there for her especial satisfaction. But the three years that 
had for the most part dealt kindly with the little circle at St. 
Beetha’s and at Arne, had strangely and sadly altered Helen, 
de Torre, and any one who had parted from her on that 
memorable, mournful day, when she had left home like a 
buoyant bird of joy and beauty for the fatal crags of Clough, 
and seen her again for the first time on this brilliant July 
afternoon, would have failed to recognize in the wan and 
wasted invalid the blithe and graceful girl who had climbed 
the hill, and roamed the wood, and plucked the wild flowers 
in the lonely cloister quadrangle of grey, romantic Shawlands 
Abbey. 

“T am very tired,” she said at length ; “but I am glad 
that all is finished. Lilla, what is all this about Effie ? 
Tina tells me she and her two children are at Daisy Bank, 
and Sycamore-villa is to be sold or let.” 

“It is quite true. The Thornthwaites are gone noone knows 
where ; Effie was made to believe that they were going to 
Liverpool, but upon inquiry it is discovered that they all 
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took tickets for London. Effie, poor gitl, is broken-hearted, 
and that sickly baby of hers is dying ; Janet does not think 
it can survive many hours.” 

“Poor, poor, pretty Effie! Lilla, there are worse things 
in this world than sickness, and pain, and slow decay, and 
death.” 

“Yes, indeed ; and yet, Helen, I have sometimes thought 
T should not mind seeing you poor, and troubled, and care- 
worn, if only you could go forth once more in health and 
strength, as in the days gone by. I have wished—” 

“Nay, do not tell me your wishes, darling ; they would 
chime in only too sadly with my own. I too have wished 
and hoped, but it may not be. It is all over now, and I 
know the end is not very far off.” 

“But, Helen, you are certainly better again ; you have 
less pain and some appetite, and your eyes are not so lan- 
guid.” 

“Tt will be so, Lilla dear. I shall be better and worse 
till the final attack comes on, from which I shall rally no 
more. How strange it is to know that one really has reached 
—almost reached—the end of earthly life! I am so thank- 
ful to feel that I have settled all as I wished; of course, I 
have left the bulk of my property to Philip ; after my death 
he will take my name in addition to his own, and my poor 
people and my servants will have a master whom they may 
serve for love, even as they have faithfully served her whose 
reign is nearly over. There are other arrangements, which 
Philip and the Dean will attend to; I need not mention 
them now.” 

“No, no; do not, Helen! It is right to make these 
arrangements—it is a duty, I suppose ; but do not speak of 
them ; I cannot bear it.” 

“My poor Lilla! Yes, love; we have been very happy 
together. Of all the blessings God has showered upon me 
I count none greater than your fond, true, sisterly affection. 
Mine would have been a solitary lot but for you, dear Lilla; 
even Philip’s fervent love could not have cheered my weary 
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days and sorrowful nights as your tender, thoughtful care 
has cheered them. And Philip will always be your brother; 
he loves you dearly for all that you have been and are to me. 
But I wish—if I may wish things were otherwise than they 
are—that I were leaving you to some one dearer still—some 
one who would be more to you than friend or brother.” 

“ Hush, dear ! do not speak of that!” 

“Well, I will not to-day. I will be egotistical, and talk 
about myself. Oh, Lilla, when first I lay here looking at 
those heathery moors, and tracing the shadows on those 
quiet, grey hill-slopes, my heart rebelled most sorely. It 
was so bitter a thing to me to give up active life! I had 
taught myself to believe—I see it now—that I had certain 
work for God to do, and that no one else could do it. I did 
not mean to cherish such an idea, but I can see now how all 
my sanguine schemes resolved themselves into a sort of 
notion that God could scarcely do without me. He has 
taught me that 1 am nothing; that He chooses His own 
instruments, and none may give Him counsel ; that He can 
work either with or without direct means, exactly as it is His 
gracious will and pleasure. 

“And then came Philip’s sweet avowal, and life and 
strength grew to be most dear, most earnestly to be desired ; 
and hope rose again, and I felt that I surely should be my 
own self once more, or something like it, in the course of 
time. And then you know, Lilla, how that hope grew, and 
grew, and seemed at one period likely to be fulfilled, till 
suddenly all my little sunshine faded, and the darkness came 
back again, and weakness and pain re-asserted their sway, 
and God said to me, ‘The trying of your faith worketh 
patience ; but let patience have her perfect work.’ And now 
it is only to be patient for a little while longer.” 

“To think you will never see the work of your own hands 
—the roomy, healthy cottages you have built for your tenants, 
your school-rooms, your mill, that finds employment for so 
many industrious families, and, above all, the beautiful little 
church that is nearly finished !” 
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“T shall not see them with these eyes; but, once freed 
from this poor shattered body, who shall say what I may not 
see? Lilla! I heard the cathedral-bell tolling this morning— 
it was the passing-bell, I think—the wind came that way. 
Do you know who is dead?” 

“T am afraid it is Miss Holdaloft.”’ 

“Ah! Philip told me the other day she was going fast ; 
but she clung almost desperately to the hope of recovery. 
Poor thing, poor thing !—it must be hard indeed to leave 
house, and land, riches, and rank, and not be able to look 
forward to the eternal mansions, and the heavenly treasures, 
and the blessed companionship which are promised to all 
who are in Christ Jesus. Thank God for the blessed hope 
of eternal life through His dear Son!” 

“ Did you know that Mrs, Challoner was with her?” 

“No! though Ethel told me she was sent for. I scarcely 
thought she would come; she does not like sickness—and 
above all things, she dreads the shadow of death.” 

“And yet that shadow must fall upon her, in a few years 
at the farthest. Ah, Helen! why will people so live that 
death should be their enemy and their terror?” 

“Why, indeed! Rather should we think of him as the 
blessed angel of release—the angel whom God sends to 
unbar the prison-doors, to heal the wounds of time, to lift 
the soul from its clay abode into the very sunshine of His 
own eternal presence—but the sting of death is sin /” 

“And the guilt of sin is taken away, and God our 
Father has given us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ !” 

“Even so! And, therefore, death no longer wears his 
sable robes ; he is no more the tyrant, the dreaded foe, but, 
clad in celestial guise, he wears the very form and face of 
One who has passed before His children, through the solemn 
portals of the grave. I think—I hope—death’s face to me 
will be the face of a Friend! Or rather, perhaps, the phan- 
tom death will altogether vanish away, and only shall I see 


One who has promised, ‘I will come again, and receive you 
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unto Myself, that where I am there ye may be also.’ Do 
you remember the bright smile on my father’s pale, cold 
features just ere his spirit passed away ?” 

“T shall never forget it ; it struck me then with awe wail 
wonder. I saw that all was well with him; that he was 
not afraid ; that some One whom I could not see, whom then 
I barely knew, was with him, guiding him safely to the 
mansions prepared. And my heart said, ‘Let me die the 
death of the righteous.’ Life seemed very fair, then, Lilla ; 
I thought I might count on many years of strength and 
energy ; my bare existence was to mea positive pleasure ; 
I was full of life and vigour ; one might have thought me 
nearly certain to reach a good old age—and now! Now, 
the short, feverish dream is over; like a tale that is told, 
my days are well-nigh spent. But, Lilla, I must see 
Chally !” 

“Yes, I should like you to see her ; some word might be 
spoken which should sink into her heart. Her prejudices 
must be softened ; already she has, as it were, been standing 
face to face with death, and poor Miss Holdaloft was some 
years her’junior.” 

“ Yes, I will see herif she will come—poor Chally! And 
I will send for her soon, lest another attack come on, and 
then I shall not be able to talk to her.” 

Quietly the days passed on at Arne, and the bright July 
glided onwards, and August with its ripe and mellow 
beauty came and went, and the rich September sunsets once 
more, in all their pomp and splendour, shone upon the 
gorgeous woodland tints that lay below the quiet hills and 
the billowy moors, and on the carven saints, with robe, and 
crown, and palm, on the western front of the glorious cathe- 
dral. And a solemn peace fell over the household that still 
called Ellen mistress ; there could be no loud grief, as there 
could be no light converse or careless laughter ; but each 
one went his or her way with chastened heart, feeling that 
everywhere throughout the mansion a presence hovered, a 
shadow fell; and with each one was a sense of waiting for 
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a guest, unbidden, unhoped-for, whose coming was near at 
hand. 

Chally came, and she and Ellen were alone together a long 
while ; what Helen said no one ever knew, for Chally kept 
silence always, and Helen herself never reverted to the con- 
versation. But Chally- staid on at Arne Park in her old 
character of chaperone ; for now the House was up, Philip 
was, of course, freed from his Parliamentary duties ; and 
when he came down to St. Beetha’s, and saw how it was 
with his darling, he would not for many hours at a time 
leave her side. And, as the end came nearer, Helen said he 
must stay altogether at Arne, and rooms were prepared for 
him, and he made his home entirely under the roof that was 
to be his own so quickly. And so it came to pass that 
Chally once more resumed her old position, and, for the 
world’s sake, played propriety again. 

But she, too, was changed ; much of her superciliousness 
was gone, and a troubled look often rested on the still, 
smooth brow, and a hesitancy in tone and manner betrayed 
that she had lost somewhat of the serene and confident self- 
trust and self-esteem of other years ; and so the weeks wore 
away till it was once more the anniversary of Helen’s 
arrival at Arne. 

She remembered it, and invited the Dunkelds to come and 
spend the evening with her. Seldom a day passed that 
some one from Daisy Bank did not go up to the Park, and 
pass an hour by the couch of the invalid; but this evening 
she wished them all to be with her, and Lilla had to write 
to Julian, who was in London, to join them without delay. 
It was just such another evening as that on which they had 
all walked together through the lanes, plucking the glisten- 
ing briony-berries, and discussing as they went the miserable 
state of the heiress’s tenants, and the deplorable condition 
of the neighbourhood generally. 

Yes, those five years had wrought many marvellous 
changes. The fair lands of Arne were flourishing ; the 
tenants, so long neglected and sometimes oppressed, were 
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thriving and happy; peace and plenty reigned where strife 
and poverty had held for many a year unmingled sway ; 
decency and sobriety triumphed. where coarsest vulgarity 
and squalid intemperance had been wont to flaunt their 
vile insignia; and she whom God had raised up to be the 
instrument of so much blessing, the joy of so many grateful 
hearts, was fading, dying, passing away from the broad 
ancestral lands that were her earthly inheritance to a more 
glorious and a more abiding heritage in the world beyond 
the grave. 

Then the blind organist was with his friends ; then the 
words he spake were as seeds dropped into the fallow ground, 
that by God’s blessing, sprang up, and grew, and bare fruit 
a hundred-fold. Long since he had folded his hands at set 
of sun, and entered into rest ; long since for him the curtain 
had been lifted, and the glorious world, to us unseen, re- 
vealed to him who had walked on earth in the darkness of 
his stricken mortal vision. 

Then Lilla was a mere girl, fair and sweet to look upon, 
but with the childish dimples scarcely worn away from her 
pure, pale cheek, and the early germs of a hope that had 
budded but to die, silently putting forth in her heart. Now 
she was a grave and dignified woman. She had struggled 
with her weakness ; she had nobly borne her secret pain; she 
had been a blessing to all with whom she was connected— 
to none more than to Adam himself, for from her he had 
first caught the heroic spirit of endurance, and patience, and 
steadfast continuance in all good works, for Christ’s sake, 
and in His most holy name. He had called her “ Sister 
Lilla,” and meekly she had accepted that title ; though even 
then she was, though he knew it not, more to him than 
Janet herself. 

And Effie, too, the careless, wayward, beautiful child, was 
of that memorable party five years before. Now she was 
Mrs. Herbert Thornthwaite, deserted by her husband, all 
her girlish loveliness gone, all her lightness of heart crushed, 
all her hope cut down; and her little baby was sleeping 
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quietly close to the marble cross in the lonely churchyard 
across the park. Julian, a frolicsome boy then, was now a 
man among men, giving promise of future fame in the noble 
profession he had embraced, and preparing with solemn 
earnestness for the life that was unfolding before him; and 
Maggie and Rose were women grown, though still Adam 
and Janet fondly spoke of them to each other as “the 
children.” 

But all unchanged was the beautiful gallery at Arne. 
And once more the tones of heavenly harmony floated 
through the rosy twilight air. Adam was a famous com- 
poser now, and his name was known over the length and 
breath of the land, and in other countries far across the seas. 
His beautiful Symphonies were heard wherever dwelt the 
votaries of musical science, and his crowning work, the 
Oratorio, at which he had worked through many a solitary 
midnight hour, was nearly ready for its first rehearsal. Adam 
Dunkeld had kept his word: he had not shut himself up 
with the great sorrow of his misplaced, unrequited love ; but 
he had accepted his lot as that which it was the will of God 
he should sustain; he had gone forth into the world and 
done his work there manfully ; he had toiled, and striven, and 
studied ; he had lived for others as well as for himself; and 
now God had greatly blessed his labours; he had won fame 
and position, and a goodly amount of this world’s wealth, 
which, though accounted “dross” by some high-souled, 
romantic beings, is a kind of dross by no means pleasant to 
be without. It was a matterof deep gratitude and rejoicing 
with Adam, that his pecuniary anxieties were at an end ; his 
mind was no longer harassed with petty cares, and wearying, 
perplexing thoughts, and he need no longer distress himself 
respecting the future of his sisters if he were suddenly taken 
away from them. 

The music had ceased ; Janet had gone back to Helen, and 
Rose and Maggie had dragged Julian away into the great 
conservatory ; only Adam and Lilla were left alone in the ~ 
gallery. Lilla, too, would have followed the others, but 
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Adam called her back to look over some ancient music-books 
with him, and when the review of the quaint old scores was 
finished, he drew her arm within his, and began to pace the 
gallery, from which the red beams had faded quite away, 
leaving in their stead the greyness and shadows of the 
rapidly closing evening. Twice they had traversed the whole 
length, from the great massive oaken portal to the oriel 
window, and back again, ere a word was spoken. At last 
Adam said :— Lilla! do you remember being here with me 
nearly four years ago, one October evening, and I told you 
that I would, God helping me, ‘ conquer my fate !’” 

“Yes; and I told you that was a heathenish way of 
putting it.” 

“It was so, though merely in sound, for there was nothing 
heathenish in my thought ; but I modified the expression : 
I said I would, God helping me, accomplish a certain work 
—the work of self-conquest ! I knew then how hard and 
weary a work it would be ; I found it even harder and more 
weary than I had anticipated ; but it was done, Lilla, thanks, 
first of all, to my heavenly Father, and next to you! Your 
words of cheer and comfort nerved me still to struggle on 
when I was almost fain to give way, and sink into the 
miserable wreck I might have been, had not God sent you to 
me, to show me the sin, the foolishness, the wretchedness, of 
vain repining and ungratefully rejecting all life’s blessings, 
just because the one on which the undisciplined heart was 
set might not be granted. But how has it been with you, 
Lilla?” 

“God has been very good to me ; I am quite content, quite 
happy, only on my dear Helen’s account. It is sad to think 
the work I loved so well is nearly over ; but for her, how 
great will be the gain, the joy unspeakable! If Philip can 
let her go, because God wills it, and because he will not 
selfishly pray that she may linger on in suffering and weak- 
ness, surely I may not wish to keep her back ; and when 
I see how meet she is for that higher and purer fellowship 
of the world above, I could almost long that the bitterness 
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of death were past, and she landed safe on the eternal 
shore.” 

“But, Lilla, you also had a sorrow, though I never knew, 
never even guessed what it might be—has the shadow 
passed away ?” 

“J think so. Ihardly know; but I am content. But do 
not let us talk about myself, please. Only let me assure you 
dear, kind friend, that all is well with me.” 1 

“ All must be well with you, for God’s own peace is shed 
abroad in your heart. You walk in the light of His counte- 
nance, and nothing shall make you afraid. Ah! I remember 
your watchwords—‘ Patience, Hope, and Courage. And our 
star—how often have I seen it shining in all its beautiful 
serenity in the silent nightfall sky, even as it shone that 
night when you bade me be of good cheer, and have faith in 
God, and joy in the work that I was appointed to do. And 
that evening I called you by the sweet name of sister. And 
now, Lilla, what will you say tome? I wish to take back 
that name I gave you; I cannot, even in outward seeming, 
let you be Sister Lilla any longer.” 

“Then I am to lose my brother, the only brother I ever 
had!” She tried to speak quietly, but her heart beat more 
painfully, more excitedly than it had beaten for many a 
day. 

“T cannot be your brother, Lilla. Listen! my love for 
Helen is not gone, only changed ; from the moment of her 
engagement I strove to regard her as if she were my dear 
friend, but still a married woman ; and time has healed the 
wounds that I once, like a love-sick boy, thought would 
bleed for ever. There was a wild romance, an enthusiasm 
about my love for her, that savoured more of the impulsive, 
passion-stricken youth tian the staid, grave man, over thirty 
years of age. Well, Lilla, long ago—two years ago, I be- 
lieve—that ardent love of mine underwent a thorough trans- 
formation ; passion died away, and, in its stead, a quiet, deep 
attachment, mingled with profoundest reverence and fullest 
esteem, sprang up and flourished. I am so thankful that I 
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never was mad enough to breathe to her a word of my pre- 
sumptuous folly ; that to this hour she dreams not all she 
was to me, when J, like a fool, indulged myself in picturing © 
a future wherein ‘she was the presiding genius and the fore- 
most figure. And you and Philip Auriol kept my secret ; 
now, there is no secret to be kept ; my love for her is such 
as God Himself would approve were she at this moment 
Philip Auriol’s wife--such as need not displease her husband, 
could -he fathom all its depths, and know all its strength and 
all its tenderness. But, Lilla, because I made one mistake, 
because I rashly said that my art henceforth should be my 
only mistress, am I to be for ever shut out from love—such 
love as bids me take my wife to my heart and my home, to 
join my fortunes with hers, to make her all my own—my 
own for evermore ?” 

Lilla did not speak, but surely she understood ; surely 
that tremulous clasp of hand, those pleading tones, and— 
could she have seen them clearly—those earnest eyes, must 
have told her all the truth. And Adam went on: “This 
love of mine has grown and grown till it must perforce speak 
out. Lilla, darling, my best earthly friend, my helper, will 
you come to me? will you be my dear and henoured wife ? 
If you say it cannot be, I will try to bear it, I will not vex 
you, I will still be your brother—if indeed father would not 
be the better term to use, for I am twelve years older than 
you are, Lilla. And I will take you to my heart of hearts, 
and thank God for the crowning blessing of my life ; or go 
my way to-night, and come back to-morrow the grave, elderly 
Adam Dunkeld of old time, and Lilla’s friend and brother— 
nothing more, and no further aspiring. Shall it be so, Lilla? 
or, shall it be—as I pray God it may be—shall I from this 
moment count you as my very own ?” 

“Yes!” 

It was only a whisper, but it was enough ; and Adam 
folded his strong arm round Lilla’s slender form, and she felt 
how sweet a thing it would be to have one always by her 
side, her more than friend, her guardian, and her best pro- 
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tector. That encircling arm seemed so firm a barrier against 
all the cares and troubles of the outer world. Again the wind 
rose and swept through the shadowy cedar-branches, and 
Adam drew her into the deep casement where they had been 
standing that October night, four years before, when he had 
called her, “ Sister Lilla.” 

And the “Star:ef Hope” was shining. 

And Adam said: “Did you not bid me hope, and take 
courage, and trust, and do my work in this world? By God's 
grace I have done it, and here is my great reward ; for this 
is the granting of my heart’s desire!” And then Adam took 
his first lover’s kiss—the first of all his life—and still, in all 
its pure, sweet lustre, in the solemn evening sky, the Star of 
Hope was shining. 
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“Tr is se exactly what I wished,” said Helen to Philip the 
next day, when they were talking together over Lilla’s en- 
gagement. “It is the one anxiety off my mind; I could 
leave Lilla money, but not a friend—yes, you would be her 
friend always, I know; but still she would have been alone 
in the world, for she has not a relation in England save 
some very distant cousins in Cornwall, who have never 
written t)> her since her father’s death, fearing, I suppose, 
lest they should in any way become charged with her 
maintenance. As for Janet Dunkeld, she is delighted ; she 
has long wished that Adam should marry, and of all the 
women in the country she would have chosen for him this 
dear, good Lilla, whom we all love so well and esteem so 
highly ; it is the most complete match that ever was 
made!” 
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“Will they all live together at Daisy Bank, I wonder?” 

“I think not. Adam will, I believe, set up housekeeping 
for himself, and Janet and the girls will stay on at Daisy 
Bank. He urged Janet very much to give up her school, 
now that his income is so much increased, but she very 
wisely refused; she, I think, has for some time foreseen 
what came to pass only last night. Effie, I suppose, will 
never hear anything more of her husband ?” 

“It is to be hoped not ; he could not possibly do her any 
good. I heard only yesterday a most dismal account of the 
trickeries and chicaneries of which the Thornthwaites, both 
father and son, had been guilty. There is also a rumour 
afloat that some forgeries have been executed by some mem- 
ber of the firm; I sincerely hope, for Effie’s sake, they are 
all safely over the seas, for it will go ill with them if ever 
they set foot on British soil again.” 

“Poor Effie! she would not come up last night with the 
rest. She is overwhelmed with sorrow and shame, and she 
takes her chastisement humbly and meekly, telling every 
one who sympathises with her that she is but reaping the 
fruit of her own wilful doings. ‘It is all my own fault,’ she 
said to me when she was here last week with that pretty 
little fairy, Nellie, who promises to be in good time another 
blue-eyed Effie ; ‘it is all my own fault—as I have sown so 
I must reap. Janet warned me again and again of what I 
was doing, and I would not heed; I would not render the 
obedience that was my duty and my safeguard, and would 
have been my happiness if I only could have been content 
to wait, and trust to God to make my way plain before my 
face, and in the sight of all around ‘me. Now, I must take 
my penance, and a dreary penance it will be; and I know 
not when or how it will end.’” 

“Poor child! and yet the childish look is quite gone 
now. I could not have: believed in beauty being so evanes- 
cent; she has the air of a weary, saddened, life-worn 
woman ; even her voice is changed, and her lips look as if 
they might tremble to any emotion, saving that of smiles. 
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No! a sadder sight than poor Effie, mourning for her lost 
babe, and tending her’ worse than fatherless child, I have 
seldom seen.” 

“Philip, you will always be good to her, for my sake ; 
she is Adam’s sister, you know—his own pet sister ; and but 
for Adam I should never have known how you loved me ; 
these four years which, under God, I owe to him, have not 
been all bitter, all sad ; there have been some moments of 
deepest joy, of exquisite happiness; and, if hope has faded 
slowly but surely, if the flower was blighted in the bud, 
still there was the hope, there was the blossom, and it has 
been very sweet to me to belong to you, to look to you in 
every difficulty, to leave everything in your hands, to know 
that you were my second self. So, for the sake of these 
past four years, you will, if Effie need it, always stand her 
friend.” 

“My darling, you know I will; but, Helen, you torture 
me speaking thus. You always refer to yourself as past ; in 
all plans or anticipations for the future you put yourself out 
of the question. Looking at you now, I cannot but think 
you have yet some years of life before you !” 

“ Philip, do you wish it 7” 

“Tf there is any chance of even partial restoration, I 
wish it with all my heart and soul—how can you ask me, 
my love?” 

“But, Philip dear, there is no chance; they all say so 
now. And if I thought I should live on for years, still a 
prisoner on this couch, still helpless and suffering, I must 
and would set you free. I could not let you still be bound, 
still be subject to an engagement which could never, never 
end in marriage.” 

“T should not have accepted freedom if at any time you had 
been cruel enough to propose it. Oh, Helen ! what would the 
nominal dissolution of an engagement have effected when 
our hearts were irrevocably pledged? I have held you to be 
my wife ever since the day you told me that my love was 
not unreturned. Shall we not say— 
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“««We date 
Our marriage from our meeting-day, and hold 
Those spousals of the soul inviolate 
As they are secret ; for no friends were bid 
To grace our banquet, yet a guest Divine 
Was there, who from that hour did consecrate 
Life’s water, turning it for us to wine.” 


“‘Tt has been so,” said Helen, fervently, “it has indeed. 
Oh! through all suffering, all aching, weariness, all pain of 
hope deferred, God knows I have been very, very happy. 
Yes, my Philip, your full and perfect love has indeed turned 
all the bitter draughts of life to perfect sweetness, and we 
have had many seasons of richest soul communion; and 
always your heart has beaten in unison with mine, and we 
have trodden the same paths, and cherished the same expec- 
tations ; we have been one in all things. And now, dear 
love, God calls us to part for a little while—nay, Philip, it 
will not be for very long; life soon glides away, especially 
if it be replete with works of love, and mercy, and holy 
zeal, as I know yours will be. The day wears on, you know, 
dear, whether it be in sunshine or in cloud, whether we 
travel on in sweet fellowship with one beloved, or alone; 
and presently the shadows lengthen, the sun declines, and 
it is evening-time ; and then, Philip, you will come to me, 
and all will be joy and bliss beyond belief. Will you read 
me again those beautiful lines you pointed out the other day? 
I have wanted to hear them once more, and my poor hands 
are too weak now to hold a book ; my eyes are misty when I 
try to read, and I can only close the page, and say— 


. 


“«*My dim sight aching, 

Gently Thou'rt making 

Meet for awaking 

Where allis bright.’ 

And then, dear, there are certain books I cannot permit any 
one save yourself to read to me. Those that you and I have 
enjoyed together seem so sacred that I cannot listen to them 
’ if another’s voice, even Lilla’s, pronounce the words.” 
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“Do you mean those lines I read last Saturday morning— 
that poem by the author of ‘The Patience of Hope’ ?” 

“Yes; it was about meeting and parting; but there 
were a few lines I thought must have been for you and 
for me.” 

Philip soon found the page and read :— 


“© Of when and where 
We ask not wisely ; if our meeting were 
Delayed, indeed, until, no more to part, 
We meet at last within a mansion fair, 
Where there are many such,—would this impart 
A sadness to thy spirit? Heart with heart 
May commune safely, when the Master's art 
Hath tuned His perfect instrument ! Below 
We learn not half its sweetness ; not for men 
The broken strings are joined ; it keeps its flow 
Of music for the land where none again 
May wrong its chords. 

Yet even here, I know, 

Are seasons calm and glad, that antedate 
The coming in of happier cycles, where 
The human soul, too long left desolate, 
Shall reckon up its Sabbaths, and repair 
The pleasant things laid waste ; upon that rest 
Together we shall enter! We shall share 
The joy above, below—as God deems best.” 


“Thank you! We know—you and I—that our season of 
communion on earth is nearly over! but blessed be God, we 
also know that ‘ we shall share the joy above.’ Do not grieve, 
Philip ; never think of me as resting in the cold and cheerless 
grave ; it is only dust that mingles with the dust awhile, till 
God shall make-new heavens and new earth, and quicken to 
fresh life and to glory unspeakable that which was frail, and 
blemished, and sown in weakness, and dishonour, and cor- 
ruption. Think of me as freed from a long imprisonment, as 
past all care, all pain, released from every burden ; with the 
Master ‘face to face,’ serving Him in His kingdom with per- 
fect will, and happy zeal, and never-failing energies ; and 
always, if it may be, watching and waiting for you, and for 
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all the dear ones whom for a little space I leave behind. 
And, Philip, I leave Tina to Lilla, if she likes to stay in 
England ; but, if she prefers going back to her own country, 
you will attend to it?” 

“Surely, surely, Helen ; but, if you love me, do not speak 
of legacies.” 

“But I must, dear, just a little ; forgive me if for once I 
disobey ; I am so strong this morning, and’ I know not how 
long this feeling of comparative ease and strength may con- 
tinue. Another attack will lay me prostrate, and it will 
probably be the last. All is settled, as I told you it should 
be: you will reign here, and carry out my plans, which are 
your plans also. All the old servants I know you will con- 
tinue for their love and faithful service to me. I have left 
a small fortune to Lilla, not sufficient to make her rich, but 
quite enough to secure to her and hers all requisite comforts 
and some luxuries ; for Julian I have made ample provision, 
but I commend him especially to your care and brotherly 
oversight. If I do not greatly err, and if God spare his life, 
Julian Dunkeld will live to be a blessing to his day and 
generation, and an honour to the name he bears. To Janet 
I have bequeated five thousand pounds, and certain jewels, 
and some old articles of silver plate, which came into the 
family by the McAlister branch, Ever since Archibald 
McAlister died I have felt that Janet was in some sort my 
kinswoman, and that I was bound, in some measure, to make 
amends for the evil wrought by my unhappy relative ; you 
know the wee drop of Scotch blood which flows in my 
veins makes me count cousins to the uttermost degree.” 

“Respecting Janet you are quite right; she has every 
claim morally, though not legally to be considered a McAlister. 
I am very, very glad that you have so remembered her.” 

“Tf my affection and entire esteem for her had not 
prompted me to such an act, my sense of duty would have 
called me to it. To Effie, to Rose, and to Maggie, I have left 
each five hundred pounds, and to Effie, besides, a house not 
far from Daisy Bank, which she may either let or inhabit as 
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suits her best. As her daughter grows up she may choose to 
have a home of her own. And I have not forgotten poor 
Chally, nor any of the servants, nor your sister Ethel, nor 
any friend, I think ; there is some legacy or memorial for 
each and all, to remind them of Ellen de Torre.” . 

This was the last conversation of any length which Helen 
and Philip ever held together. That every evening she 
complained of spasmodic pains and restlessness, and she was 
wheeled away early to her own room. An hour after, as 
Philip was pacing the long gallery, Lilla came to him pale 
and weeping ; Helen was very ill, worse than she had ever 
seen her. 

“May I go to her?” he asked, tremblingly. 

_ Oh, yes; but she will not recognise you ; indeed I think 
you had better not go ; it is terrible—terrible—and you can 
do nothing !” 

“Ts Dr. Henslow with her?” 

“Not yet. I have sent for him, but Julian is there; he 
happily looked in just as the attack came on ; he is doing all 
he can, and the doctor will not be long. Do not go—you 
have never seen her at the worst, and this is worse than the 
worst.” 

“ Nay, I will go. If she have one gleam of consciousness 
she will know me, and be glad to see my face.” 

But Lilla thought otherwise ; for Helen had always shut 
Philip out when he happened to be at Arne during her 
attacks, knowing how great an agony it would be to him to 
see her suffer, and stand passively the while, since during the 
extreme violence of the convulsions every ordinary allevia- 
tion entirely failed. But now he seemed resolved, and Lilla 
did not dare to interfere, lest Helen should die before con- 
sciousness returned, and Philip never see her living any 
more. They went back together to Helen’s room, where 
Julian, with blanched and sorrowful face, and Tina drowned 
with tears, and Mrs. Jellicott sobbing and weeping too, were 
fain to cease all efforts on the sufferer’s behalf. She lay on 
the bed, not motionless and placid, as Philip had seen her 
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so long, but writhing in the most frightful convulsions, her 
beautiful features distorted, her eyes wild but fixed, and her 
cheeks crimsoned with fever and intensest pain. 

“Can nothing be done?” asked Philip, hoarsely, as each 
moment the fierce spasms seemed to gather strength, and 
the burning hue spread from cheek to temple, and the eyes’ 
strange lustre beamed with yet more unnatural brilliancy ; 
“can nothing be done, Julian ?”’ 

“ Only that which we are doing—keeping ice to the head, 
that the spasms may not take possession of the brain.” 

And presently Dr. Henslow arrived, and confirmed what 
Julian had said. Helen’s was a case beyond all human 
skill ; the worst was come, the long-dreaded fatal symptoms 
had disclosed themselves ; a little longer, and she would 
suffer no more. 

“But she will not die thus?” said Philip, imploringly, 
as if the doctor could reverse the sentence that had gone 
forth; “she will not pass away in these terrible con- 
vulsions ?” 

“ No! oh no! the convulsions will presently subside ; then 
she will lie insensible, it may be for several days. There 
may be—there probably will be—a flash of consciousness at 
the last; but when she speaks rationally, and looks a little 
like herself, you may know the end is very near.” 

“Thank God!” was Philip’s fervent answer; “I thank 
Him that He is going to take her to Himself, and I thank 
Him, too, that she is not to leave us with those fearful 
agonies for our final remembrance.” 

And in another half-hour the convulsions had ceased, and 
Helen lay as still and seemingly lifeless as if the spirit had 
already flown from its shattered, but still lovely tenement. 
The features had regained their ordinary placid expression ; 
but the stamp of pain, of cruel agony, was still traced upon 
the fair and faded lineaments ; the crimson flush was gone, 
the eyes were closed, perhaps never more to be unclosed on 
earthly things, and a strange, pallid, leaden hue had settled 
over all the features, and on the wasted hands, that had 
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loosed their rigid grasp, and lay carelessly folded on her 
bosom. 

The hours passed on, and Dr. Henslow took his departure, 
promising Philip that he would immediately telegraph for 
Sir Henry Hartopp, “ Not,” he added, “that he can be of 
the slightest use; there is nothing to be done; the vital 
organs are simultaneously attacked: still it would be a 
satisfaction to me, to all; and he might suggest some little 
alleviation that has escaped our notice, though I think not ; 
this is a case that baffles every remedy.” © 

And still the others kept their watch by the clay-like 
form in the bed, and the night waned, and the morning 
came, bright, and fair, and breezy, as if there were no such 
thing in the world as death, and torturing pain, and loss, 
and dying agonies. And Lilla, as she: saw the sun’s red 
beams strike full on the crags of Clough, thought of the 
morning when Helen had been borne up from the river-side, 
pale and senseless, to this very room, Then her weary pro- 
bation was just beginning ; that day was the first of many 
more of suffering and sorrow; now it was almost ended ; 
perhaps that rising sun, flushing to life and beauty all the 
fair, wild landscape she had loved so well, would not set 
before the merciful Angel bore her away to her Father's 
House. They who loved her most, prayed earnestly that if 
it were God’s gracious will, so it indeed might be. 

Once, when Philip lifted one of the pale, listless hands to 
his lips, the betrothed ring he had given her dropped from 
the finger on which it had always been worn; and there it 
lay on the snowy sheet, its one large diamond shining like a 
dewdrop of the morning. It was only a trifle, but it gave 
him most exquisite pain; it seemed the visible sign and 
token of the approaching separation ; and tears fell fast, and 
grief that would not be restrained welled forth, as he placed 
the betrothed ring once more upon the attenuated finger 
from which it had slipped. 

The day wore away—the beautiful calm September day, 
with its flowers, and fruits, and mellow sunshine—and friends 
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came and went in the darkened chamber, and there was still 
“no change.” Still the same motionless, senseless form, the 
same listless hands, the same quiet, expressionless face ; and 
the evening closed in again, and another night darkened over 
the fair autumn woods of pleasant Arne, and still, as those 
tender watchers told each other from hour to hour, “no 
change.” 

But it would come, and very quickly—that awful change 
which must come to all when the Master shall bid the spirit 
quit its clay abode. That change we shall one day experience 
—she who writes these lines, and every one of the thousands 
who shall read them—that change which is the last and the 
greatest of all human transitions, when the ear grows dull 
to earthly sounds, and the eye is dim, when the world and 
all it contains—dearest friends, familiar faces, long-loved 
voices—fade and die away in the dim obscurity of the 
solemn evening-time. 

And another day arose in all its splendour, and the 
reapers came to reap the corn, and bind the sheaves ; and 
the cathedral-bell tolled out for morning prayers, while the 
great reaper, Death, stole nearer and nearer ; and the music 
of the land that is very far off seemed almost audible to the 
ears of those who waited the coming of the blessed Angel. 

The change came at last. Late in the afternoon, when the 
red beams, in all their departing glory, were slanting across 
the purple moors and the silvery crags of Clough, the blue 
eyes opened once again, and looked wistfully round, and a 
faint whisper of Philip’s name brought him in an instant to 
her side. 

“T am going now, love,” she said, softly, like one who was 
on the eve of a journey toa distant land, “I am so tired, 
so glad to go; you will stay to finish all my work, and then 
you will come to me. Where is Chally?” 

They brought her in, trembling and shrinking ; but at the 
sight of the sweet, placid face, and at the sound of the low, 
calm voice, she grew composed again. She had not dreamed 
of death in so fair and lovely a guise. 
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“ Chally,” said the familiar voice, still gentle and musical, 
though very faint, “I want to tell you that I am going to 
God, and that I am very, very happy. I can leave all, even 
Philip, now my time is come. Chally, I want you to believe 
that in Jesus Christ alone you can find the certain blessed 
hope that makes me now so full of peace and joy. Will 
you not go to Him, and give yourself up to Him? It can- 
not be very long before you, too, will lie as I lie, leaving all 
on earth, waiting to depart. Chally dear, I have had 
great wealth, and rank, and power, and all that this world 
values most, but what can they avail me now, when I must 
leave all behind? How poor should I be if I had naught 
beside, when flesh and heart are failing, and none can help, 
nor give me one hour more of mortal life! Thank God, 
who has, by His dear Son, given us everlasting life.” 

One by one those around kissed her, and bade her farewell. 
She knew each face as it approached—Lilla’s, Adam’s, 
Janet’s, and Julian’s ; but her head was resting on Philip’s 
arm ; he had promised her long before that it should be her 
last earthly resting-place. 

After her address to Chally she spoke very little, and her 
breath grew short and faint, and the fingers that had twined 
themselves once more in Philip’s slowly relaxed their feeble 
clasp. 

‘Ts it dark, Philip? I cannot see you,” she said at length, 
when they thought she was almost gone. Lilla drew back 
the curtains, and let in the pleasant evening light, still full 
and clear to all but dying eyes. ‘“ Never mind,” she mur- 
mured, “it is not for very long. Kiss me, Philip.” 

And in that last tender, solemn kiss, a kiss that ever after 
seemed to Philip to link together mortal and immortal life, 
the long-looked for signal came ; and the heiress of Arne 
passed from earthly, fading possessions to an inheritance 
undefiled, incorruptible, and eternal in the heavens. 
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CHAPTER XLVI 
COMING HOME. 


AGAIN it is an autumn evening, or, rather, afternoon, for the 
sun is still far above the horizon, and Janet Dunkeld is sit- 
ting just where we saw her first, six years ago. She is sew- 
ing, too, as she was when we first made her acquaintance ; 
and, sitting on the grass, under the shadow of the very oak- 
tree where Effie once sat reading, with her head on her hand, 
and her hat up in the tree, is her golden-haired little 
daughter—bonnie, wee Nellie Thornthwaite, the pride, the 
joy, the pet, and the plaything of all the household of Daisy 
Bank. 

But that household is wonderfully diminished in its 
numbers, for all the pupils are gone ; Janet no longer think- 
ing it needful to earn money wherewith to supplement her 
regular income; and Rose is married to Mr, Gilruth—the 
popular, and, what is far more to his credit, the useful and 
hardworking young pastor of the church that once declined 
and drowsed away its rather monotonous existence, under the 
care of old Mr. Morris. It can hardly be called the same 
church though, for nearly all its old members are dead or 
gone away ; and even the very walls that used to shelter the 
orderly, but certainly sleepy congregation, in times past, are 
levelled with the ground. The Methodists in Salt-street 
_ have bought and taken away the pews, the old pulpit is to 
do duty in the new school-room, and when the new congre- 
gational church at Arne is finished, it will be as unlike the 
old one as two sacred edifices erected at different periods can 
possibly be. 

Miss de Torre left a noble sum for the re-building of 
Mr. Gilruth’s church, and Mr. Auriol doubled it when he 
paid it into the bank to the account of the “ Arne Church’s 
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Trustees’ Building Fund.” And there was to be a memorial 
window, and a beautiful organ, which, of course, would be 
under the superintendence of Adam Dunkeld. 

Meanwhile, as pillar and arch, keystone and corbel, spire 
and buttress slowly rose from the foundation, Mr. Gilruth 
and his bride were spending the one great holiday of their 
lives on the Continent. He had very sensibly taken advan- 
tage of the few weeks in which ministerial duties were, 
to a great extent, unavoidably suspended, to get mar- 
ried, and make the tour he had always projected in 
France, Switzerland, and Italy, prior to settling down, it 
might be for life, in the peaceful shades of Arne juxta 
St. Beetha’s. 

Let us look at Janet Dunkeld as she sits most literally 
under her own vine, though grapes are there none, but only 
broad green leaves, idly flapping against the window-pane by 
which she is at work. And her own vine it really is, and 
her very own clematis, and her own oak, and weeping wych- 
elm ; for when Daisy Bank was in the market, after the de- 
mise of its ancient owner, Mr. Blatch, six months ago, she 
bought it, and paid for it, and hers it inalienably is, all 
legally and duly conveyed to her, and to her heirs for 
ever. She still wears mourning, she always will; but she 
certainly looks younger than when we first saw her in the 
same spot ; some of the old beauty shines out again in the 
large dark eyes, and in the thoughtful features ; and the weary 
aspect, the ever-recurring unsatisfied expression, which used 
to steal so mournfully over the countenance, even in her 
brightest moments, has passed away for ever ; for peacefully, 
calmly happy is Janet Dunkeld, and the memories that for 
long, long years were all so bitter, and full of pain and dire 
remorse, are softened now, and replete with a strange tender- 
ness, that often fills her eyes with quiet tears, and her heart 
with lowly thanksgivings to Him who brought her up out of 
the horrible pit and out of the miry clay, and set her feet 
upon a rock, and established her goings. 

The door opened, and another lady came in—a little lady, 
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pale, and meek, and golden-haired-—and, going up to Janet, 
began to examine her work. 

“You have nearly finished it, Janet ; how hard you must 
have worked !” 

“Yes, I have ; only think of my taking to fancy work in my 
old age, and to crochet-work above all other kinds, when I 
used to despise the wools and ivory hooks, as so many inven- 
tions of the Mother of Idleness, who is twin-sister, you 
know, to that celebrated personage, the Mother of Mischief.” 

“Ah! I used to make a pretence at crochet, so I do not 
wonder that you despised it. What a trouble I used to be 
to you, even in little things! But, Janet, do you know you 
have done this most beautifully ; and how rich the colours 
are! Lilla’s drawing-room will be quite gay. Itis altogether 
a peerless anti-macassar !” 

“ Quite so! they will be here at six o’clock.” 

“Yes ; the train comes in at half-past five. Maggie had 
some idea of going to meet them, but thought better of it; 
so she is gone up to the cottage, to see that all is in 
readiness.” 

“T do hope those new rooms will not be damp.” 

“ Adam thinks it is all safe ; and we have had such a dry, 
hot summer, you know. And very soon, I suppose, Rose 
will write to say she is coming back—only think of our 
having two brides in the family at once!” 

“Tt is quite grand ; and I am not quite sure that we shall 
keep Maggie very long. Do not speak of it, Effie—I only 
mention it to you; but it strikes me that young Mr. Bradford, 
Mr. Carter’s successor, does not come here so often for the 
mere pleasure of visiting either you orme. While Julian 
was at home, his frequent droppings-in were very natural, 
but now that he is gone back, and Mr. Bradford still con- 
tinues his attentions, I think it looks just a little suspicious.” 

“T have thought the same thing myself, and I hope it is 
so ; for he is an excellent young man, and as clever as he is 
good. As for Maggie, she is the best and dearest girl in all 
the county.” 
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“That she is! How she has conquered that passionate 
temper of hers; and how full of thought she is for every- 
body’s happiness and comfort ; so perfectly unselfish that 
I often wonder whether anything could induce her to 
think of herself. Well, Effie, I suppose in the end you, 
and I, and little Nellie, will be left alone together at Daisy 
Bank.” 

“Yes; it will only be according to the natural order of 
things. Oh, Janet, I do hope Nellie and I may both be a 
comfort to you.” 

“You are a comfort, Effie dear, both you and the little 
one,” said Janet, stroking back the soft rippling braids of 
hair, on which the shadow of the vine-leaves fell, like a fairy 
coronal—FEffie never wore curls now. 

Effie went on: “I am just beginning to see, Janet, where 
all the mischief lay—it was all self-will. I wonder if God 
always punishes people who are determined to have their 
own way, and do have it, spite of duty and counsel, and the 
silent pleadings of conscience !” 

“T think, dear, such conduct ,invariably brings its own 
punishment ; you and I have found it so!” 

“But, Janet, I do not like you to compare yourself with 
me!” 

“No, indeed ; I was far worse, for I broke through all 
restraints. I often think, if Adam and I had been firmer, 
you would have yielded to our representations.” 

“Tam not at all sure of that! Oh, Janet, if your story 
and mine were written, what a lesson it would be to young 
people, who set at naught all restraints, and rush onward, 
blinded and deluded, to the fate they are preparing for them- 
selves! There is nothing so safe as obedience.” 

“Nothing! Obedience, first to God; secondly, as a natural 
sequence, to those whom He has set over us.” 

“But, Janet, in the case we heard of the other day—that 
Miss Elton, whose lover, estimable in all respects, was dis- 
missed by her parents for no valid reason either given or 
implied—would you counsel obedience still?” 
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“ Certainly I would. I would say to her, if I knew her, 
Submit yourself to your parents; they are wiser than you 
are, and may have motives which you cannot guess. Obey 
them, and be patient. Commit your cause to God, who, if 
He sees fit, will certainly in time bring it to pass. Be con- 
tent to wait; if your love, or the young man’s love cannot 
stand the test of silence or absence, it is worth very little. 
Occupy yourself diligently, remembering that there are other 
things than love and marriage to fill your mind and take 
your attention; and, in the meantime, trust, wait, and cheer- 
Sully obey.” 

“ Excellent advice it would be; but, alas! in our first un- 
disciplined youth how little we are inclined to regard the 
counsels of elders. How I, your sister, your child, as it 
were, rebelled when you pointed out to me the only safe 
path, which I refused to tread. Experience is the one thing 
we always seem resolved to purchase at our own cost; when 
it is proffered by others we scorn and decline the gift. Ah! 
dearly we pay for the knowledge that comes so late—too late 
for our happiness in this world.” 

“Dearly, indeed! But is it not time for Nellie to come 
in?” 

“Yes, I will call her. Oh, Janet! pray that I—I, the 
poorest and weakest creature that ever lived, may have the 
wisdom to train my child to be a better and wiser woman 
than her mother. You will help me, or I should despair ; 
for what of energy, or good sense, or conscientiousness can 
she inherit either from her father or from me? I am trying 
to teach her implicit obedience, and’I hope, I think she will 
learn to obey from principle, and also because she loves us, 
and knows how dearly and tenderly we love her.” 

And now let us leave Daisy Bank in the radiant evening 
sunshine, and travel a few miles further south to Rilchester, 
where Adam and Lilla are waiting for the five o’clock down- 
train. 

“Another hour, and we shall be at home,” said Lilla, 
when Adam for the tenth time came into the waiting-room, 
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after promenading the platform from end to end to see if the 
tardy train were coming. 

“T hope so; the train is behind time. Are you tired, my 
dear ?” 

“Not much, not at all to speak of; a cup of tea will 
thoroughly revive me. I, think this waiting wearies one 
more than actual travelling,” 

“Tam sure it does. Ah! the bell at last, and the scream 
of the engine. Now, my little wife.” 

And very quickly they were flying over familiar ground. 
Lilla, especially, knew every mile of the road between Ril- 
chester and St. Beetha’s, and her eyes shone with joy when, 
at last, as they emerged from a certain cutting, the fair cathe- 
dral, with all its grey pinnacles just touched with rosy light, 
and clearly defined against the broad, full azure of the cloud- 
less evening sky, lay right before them. 

“ Look, Adam ; look!” she cried, seizing her husband’s 
hand, “our own beautiful cathedral ! How fair it shows in 
the lovely evening sunlight—and now the western front, I 
can almost see the statues, with their long, flowing robes, and 
folded hands, and calm, set features, Every one is to me as 
an old, dear friend, for day by day I used to lead my father 
underneath those leafy elms; and always, ere we entered, I 
looked up to the carven figures in the sunlight or in the 
storm, as the day might be, till I learned to love their 
changeless faces, and to know every fold of the carven rai- 
ment, and who of all the silent company wore crowns, or 
mitres, or carried palms, or else with close-jointed hands 
seemed rapt in endless, voiceless prayer. I have seen 
nothing fairer than our own cathedral, Adam.” 

And in a few minutes there was the bustle of the station, 
and then, as soon as Adam could extricate his belongings 
from the mass of luggage which the van gave up, they found 
one of the Arne servants waiting with the carriage. 

* Master’s respects to you,” said the man, touching his hat 
to Adam, and quite taking it off to Mrs. Dunkeld, “and he 
thought it would save you trouble if he sent the barouche 
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down to meet you as you came. It’s pretty roomy ; we can 
stow away all the luggage. Shall I call at Daisy Bank, 
ma’am ?” 

“Yes!” said both Adam and Lilla in concert ; and then 
they drove along the High-street, through the outskirts of 
the city, which seemed sleepy enough after the bustling 
London streets, and up the hill to Arne, and so on through 
May Fair, and past the trim new houses on the site of 
Cropper’s Buildings. And suddenly the carriage came to a 
dead stop, exactly opposite Mrs. Taylor’s garden-gate ; and 
Mrs. Taylor herself, followed by all her children, as clean as 
new pins, and dressed in Sunday-best, were seen to issue 
forth, the mother carrying in both hands an enormous 
bouquet, chiefly composed of dahlias and French marigolds, 
with here and there a sunflower staring brazenly at all 
about it. It was made up like those one may buy for a trifle 
in most markets on market-day, such as country folk bring 
in for sale, well backed-up with strong green branches, and 
about the size and shape of an ordinary turkey-cock’s tail, at 
its fullest expansion. . 

“Mrs. Taylor begged me to stop here,” said the coachman ; 
“she wouldn’t take no denial.” And in another minute 
Mrs. Taylor herself made her appearance at the carriage door. 
Lilla put out her hand, and Mrs. Taylor shook it as heartily 
as she could with all the fingers she had at her disposal ; 
the giant nosegay seemed to threaten a sprained or dislocated 
wrist if she carried it any longer. 

“Wish you joy, ma’am, every joy that is and ever will 
be!” quoth Mrs. Taylor, with a profound courtsey, and a 
face as ruddy as her rosiest dahlia; “and we're all glad to 
have you back again, and hope you'll live many and many a 
year in all the happiness and prosperity you deserve. And 
may you be as happy, ma’am, with your husband as I’ve been 
with mine ever since you came down that blessed day, and 
taught me how to manage, and’ticed me on to doing as a good 
wife should. We are like two doves, ma’am, now, and the 
children are healthy, and, though I say it as shouldn't say it, 
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as decently clothed as any working man’s children need wish 
to be; and they’re having the best of educations in dear, blessed 
Miss de Torre’s own schools. And my man—he’s the pride 
of the Institute, that’s what he is! It’s all your doing, 
Mrs. Dunkeld; and I’ll pray God on my bended knees every 
night and morning as long as I live, that you and all yours 
may be crowned with blessings. And these, ma’am, is the 
sentiments of all the neighbours; and they wished me to 
say, ma’am, they didn’t wish to intrude, or they’d have come 
in a body to welcome you; they did talk of taking the horses 
out of the carriage ; but Robert—he’s looked up to so—he 
says: ‘No! Miss Lilla—that is, Mrs. Dunkeld—wouldn’t 
like it ; she knows your feelings and your sentiments all the 
same.’ He said that, ma’am, on committee last night at the 
Institute ; and if you please, ma’am, would you accept a few 
flowers? They are the choicest and the best out of all the 
gardens in May Fair; and they come from us all; and what 
I say, all say with me; and God bless you for ever, ma’am, 
is our most humble prayer !” 

And Mrs. Taylor presented her bouquet, and Adam was 
obliged to reply, for Lilla was so overcome that she had 
more tears than words at her command ; but she smiled, 
and shook Mrs. Taylor’s hand heartily, and then they went 
on their way to Daisy Bank. 

It was only a brief visit they paid there, for by this 
time the evening was closing in, and Lilla was looking 
excessively tired ; so after ten minutes’ chat with Janet, 
Effie, and Maggie, who had come back from Linnet’s-lane, 
and the presentation of a London cap to Joan, who felt her- 
self to be the queen of serving-maids at once, they set out 
on the last short stage of their journey, and were very 
quickly at home.” : 

“Tn our home at last, my Lilla,” said Adam, when, tea 
over, and he and his wife sat watching the glorious autumn 
moon rising higher and higher above the woods that swept 
the Park of Arne. 

“Yes! and my own old home too. Ah, Adam, I little 
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thought I should ever sit here with you, just where in old 
times I used to sit with my dear father, in the fading light, 
so happily, so perfectly content! I wonder if he knows 
how it is with us now!” 

“ We cannot tell, love; but we may think he shares our 
happiness ; he—and others—others gone before us to the 
world of joy!” 

“J have something to tell you, Adam, something I have 
never told you before ; I kept it purposely till to-night, till 
we should be alone together in our own dear home.” 

“Well, my love, what is it?” 

“Only this: my father wished so much that I might be 
your wife. He had a strange fancy that you either did or 
would care for me, and he told me that, if you ever asked 
me, and if I could love you, I might know that I had his 
fullest consent, his sanction, and his blessing. This was a 
great comfort to me on our wedding-day, Adam. Yes, my 
father said you would one day be a great man. I remember 
his very words—‘ His country will be proud of him, and his 
wife—his wife will thank God for all the blessings of her 
most happy life.’” 

*¢ And is my wife proud? and does she count her lot a 
happy one?” 

“ You know I do, Adam. There is something more I have 
to tell you. I may tell you everything now!” 

“Certainly you may. I shall tell you everything, my 
love ; I shall never have a secret from my wife ; entire con- 
fidence and perfect unreserve, I am convinced, lie at the 
very core of matrimonial happiness. Well, my dear, your 
secret ?” 

“Cannot you guess it?” 

“Indeed, I cannot; unless it is anything about that 
trouble which you had some years ago, that which you owned 
to me the morning I confessed mine to you, I have often 
wondered, Lilla, what that trouble could be ; it was no light 
one, I am sure.” 

_ “Tt was nota light one: at one time I thought it might 
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be more than I could bear. Adam, when I told you I had 
a sorrow of my own, it was quite a new one; it came to me 
that sad, sad evening on the slopes of Clough.” 

“ And yet it was quite unconnected with dear Helen ?” 

“On the contrary, it was very much connected with her, 
though not with her accident.” 

“Lilla, my Lilla! you do not mean fi 

“Yes ; that is it. Are you shocked at me, that I loved 
you first?” 

“T am not sure that-you did ; I always loved you, Lilla, 
from the hour when I first saw you at your father’s side, 
only I did not know my own heart, and I was mad enough 
to love with an earthly love one as far above me as the 
angels in heaven. She was like the star you and I were 
reading of the other day— 


*«* My star ! my lost, lost star, 
So far above me, and beyond so far.’ 


But, oh! my Lilla, was it really me for whom you cared ?” 

“TI never cared, or dreamed of caring for anyone else ; 
if you had not been my husband I should have lived always 
alone—unwedded at least.” 

“But how I must have tortured you, pouring all my 
selfish griefs into your patient ears!” 

“But you said I comforted you, and in comforting you I 
found myself a wonderful consolation.” 

“You did, indeed, comfort me. Lilla, I do not half 
deserve the happiness that God has given me.” 

“Who does? But let us try to glorify Him from whom 
the blessings come in joy as well as in sorrow ; let us strive, 
helping each other always, to live a life of praise. I feel as 
if all my future existence ought to be one living dox- 
ology.” 

“ And mine, surely ; oh! my wife, God has been good to 
us. He has sustained us in the hour of sorrow; He has 
chastened, but in love and wisdom ; and now He gives to us 
—blessed be His holy name !—the desire of our hearts. 
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One thing, Lilla—you will not mind my speaking often of 

_ Helen—speaking often, with the love and reverence I can 
never, never cease to cherish for her beautiful and most 
precious memory ?” 

“TI hope we shall speak of her every day, and think of 
her every hour! But to. think, Adam, she has been lying 
in her quiet grave a whole long year!” 

“ Well, we could not wish her back again.” 

“No, indeed! What is Arne, stately and beautiful though 
it be, to the glorious inheritance which now is hers! But 
there are few like her ; her short life here was crowded with 
generous, holy deeds, and schemes of usefulness; yet was 
she humble and gentle, loving as a little child, A fairer 
flower never blossomed on this bleak, cold world of ours !” 

“And her works do follow her. The change that has 
taken place in Arne and in St. Beetha’s even—for the 
Claridges caught the spirit and the impulse first from her, 
you know—is her best monument, one that will never 
perish ; one that will abide in the great day itself.” 

“ Ah! when you were reading ‘ The Star's Monument,’ I, 
too, thought of our sainted Helen—‘God made her to give 
light.’” 

“Even so— 


‘And I will sing, albeit none heedeth me, 
On her exemplar being still intent ; 
While in men’s sight shall stand the record thus— 
So long as she did last, she lighted us.’ 


And one thing we must not forget—the lovely light of her 
short, bright, Christian course was reflected from the eternal 
Source of all the light and glory that is in heaven or earth— 
the Light Himself! Because she dwelt so near to Him, her 
sweet lustre gladdened all our hearts. And now she shines 
in a purer, better sphere, more radiantly than we can yet 
imagine. God so lead us and guide us that through His 
dear Son—the light, the only light of the world—vwe, too, 
may at last mingle our soul’s rays with hers, and join in the 
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perfect praise which only they who have done with the 
burden of the flesh can fully render! And may it be said 
of us truthfully, though in a smaller degree, when we, too, 
have done with this life’s tasks and duties, even as we 
reverently and most tenderly say it of her— 


‘ WHILE SHE LIVED, SHE SHONE!’” 


REES AND GRIPPER, PRINTERS, IPSWICH. 
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FOLLOWING out the earnest advice of many excellent friends, the 
Proprietors of the Curistian Wortp have started a Monthly 
Magazine, under the above title, in connection with their weekly 
journal. 

Articles by the Editor constitute a leading feature of the periodical ; 
but there are combined with these the contributions of numerous 
writers who have gained for themselves honourable positions in various 
departments of the literary field. The regular services of several 
authors of universally acknowledged talent and of the highest Christian 
character are engaged. 

Besides the Tales and Sketches for universal reading in times of 
leisure and recreation, ample provision has been made for satisfying 
the wants of those who desire papers of graver import, and of an - 
educational kind. But even these, it is hoped, will be made to possess 
a most attractive aspect, so that young and old alike may be enticed 
to their perusal, and find real profit therein. 

To render the Magazine, as far as may be, directly helpful in the 
work of the Churches and of Christian Philanthropists generally, it is 
intended to present ina fresh and readable form all the news that can 
be gathered from scenes of Missionary labour both at home and 
abroad. 

The interests of the children of the family circle will be constantly 
borne in mind, and it is anticipated that these members of our house- 
holds, in whose innocent and inquiring minds it is especially necessary 
to implant true sympathies and Scriptural principles, will become the 
warmest and most steady friends of the new periodical. 

As a Domestic Visitor, the Magazine will treat of a vast number of 
miscellaneous matters upon which information is ever being sought, 
and the knowledge of which contributes so largely to family and 
personal comfort. Mothers and elder daughters will find this depart- 
ment of the Magazine to be especially serviceable to them. 

The size of the Magazine is sixty-four pages, large octavo. It is 
Bache up in a handsome cover, and to be ready on the 27th of each 
month. 

Publishing Office, 81, Fleet Street, London, E.C., where all com- 
munications should be addressed. 
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